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INTRODUCTION. 



BT THE EDITOR. 



To say that my deceased friend had always been an eccen- 
tric creature, a humorist, an oddity, will scarcely be re- 
ceived as a sufficient explanation of the quaint title which 
he has thought proper to aflSx to his work, and for which, 
therefore, I feel it my first duty as an Editor, to account 
After the death of his wife, and, subsequently, of his only 
child, to both of whom he had been most tenderly attached, 
Dr. Chatfield sought relief from sorrow by frequent changes 
of scene, and found such alleviation of mind in wandering 
over the wilder and least frequented districts of the north, of 
England, as well as such an expanded field for the exercise of 
his philanthropy, the ruling passion of his soul, that he 
formed the Quixotic resolution of abandoning his regular 
professional pursuits, then highly profitable, and of exercising 
them gratuitously for the benefit of such remote and forlorn 
objects, as he might encounter in that erratic life which he had 
now determined on addpting. Born in Yorkshire, and well 
acquainted with its loneliest recesses, experience had con- 
vinced him that there were many remote hamlets, as well as 
solitary hovels of wood and turf-cutters, charcoal burners, 
and other peasants, where much sickness and sufiering were 
endured, either from local difficulties, or from pecuniary 
inability to employ even a village practitioner. To this 
class of indigent and obscure sufiTerers, whom he visited 
in regular periodical excursions, he devoted, for several 
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years, his eminent professional skill, his time, his cheerful 
powers of consolation, and do small portion of his fortune, 
(which, since his retirement from productive practice, was 
restricted to rather less than five hundred a-year,) with a zeal^ 
perseverance, and success, utterly unparalleled, as I verily 
believe, except in the wonders of charity, accomplished with 
a similar income, by the celebrated Man of Ross. 

For the sake of his own health, which was now occasionally 
impaired, as well as for the purpose of meeting a circle of 
cherished friends, who usually betook themselves to Harrow- 
gate during the season, the Doctor made that place his head- 
quarters for a portion of every summer. Upon one of these 
visits he established a little society, which met weekly at 
his lodgings, under the name of " The Tea Party," to parti- 
cipate in his favourite beverage, and to pass a few hours in 
rational conversation. From everything in the nature of a 
club, as the reader will perceive, on a reference to that word 
in the present work, my friend recoiled with an insurmount- 
aible aversion, only consenting to be named President of the 
Tea Party, on condition that it should consist of both sexes, 
and be governed by the rules that he had drawn up for its 
regulation. These exhibited, in several instances, their author's 
characteristic whimsicality. To avoid the use of a hammer, 
which was associated, in his mind, with the chairman of a 
club, it was his good pleasure to suspend from his neck a 
small Tin Trumpet, by sounding an alarum upon which he 
procured order, when there was the smallest irregularity or 
deviation from a punctilious courtesy on the part of any mem- 
ber. The same Tin Trumpet, with a transferable steel-pen 
affixed to its narrow end, served to register the proceedings 
of the society in a book kept for that purpose ; as well as 
to write on a slip of paper, for the information of the associates, 
the subjects upon which they were to converse at their next 
meeting. Not in any degree, however, could this friendly 
party be assimilated to a debating society, though its founder 
was anxious to avoid the common trivialities of chitchat, by 
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devoting an hour and a half of their meeting to the considera- 
tion of some specific objects, of which several were sometimes 
proposed for a single night. The remaining hour and a half, 
for they met at seven, and parted at ten, was given to tea, 
and such passing topics as might be spontaneously suggested, 
and which ^generally assumed a greater latitude, and more 
playful character, from the previous limitation and partial re- 
straint upon the general volubility. In the presence of the 
Doctor, indeed, it was almost impossible not to sympathise , 
with his remarkably cheerful temperament 

It was the founder's custom to note down in a common-place 
book, such brief heads, or extracts, or allusions as might bear 
upon the subject next to be considei;ed ; for it will readily be 
conjectured that he himself was the principal speaker. 
Loving truth better even than my late friend, I am bound to 
confess that apophthegms, epigrammatical turns, terse sayings, 
antithetical phrases, and even puerile conceits, were his hobby- 
horse, and one which he occasionally rode even to a tiresome 
excess. Whatever of this sort was elicited at the meetings, 
or subsequently presented itself in his superficial reading, for 
he did not affect profound literature, was transferred to his 
common-place book, under difierent alphabetical heads, a pro- 
cess in which he invariably employed the writing instrument 
to which we have already alluded. This will explain the title 
of " The Tin Trumpet" — ^given to his book, a^ well as the 
first part of its second appellation — " Heads and Tales." 

In elucidation of this latter word we must state that the 
most important personage of the party, after its president, 
was one Timothy Harrison, an independent Yorkshire yeoman, 
and not a less singular character, ^though in a different 
way than his bosom friend, and latterly his almost inseparable 
companion — the doctor. Honest Tim, who was the installed 
punster and wag, or,' as the reader may rather think, the 
Merry Andrew of the party, made it his business to cap every 
grave remark or rather serious discussion with some foolery, 
either in the shape of quibble, joke, anecdote, or appropriate 
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tofe, moBt of which found their way to the common-plaee 
bcx>k, and were generally assigned to their author, under his 
initials of T. H. Many of these caudal v€rtebr<By or tale-joinUt 
as he himself hanteringly termed them, I have ventured to 
expunge, as they would have swelled the work to a dispro- 
porticmate size ; several of his bon^mots have sufiered a similar 
fate; though I am still apprehensive that I may be thought to 
have used the pruning knife much too sparingly. By hia 
droll and flexible features, his power of mimicry, and his 
broad rustic humour, Tim was expressly qualified to be the 
wag of a provincial coterie ; but where you cannot print the 
countenance and manner, it is sometimes dangerous to publish 
the joke. Not a few of his jests, for he was as bold a 
plagiarist as his friend, were stolen from newspapers, or 
other equally accessible sources ; whilst others may even be 
traced back to Joe Miller, an authority which is occasionally 
acknowledged under the Latin alias of Josephus Molitor, 

It will be seen, therefore, that the following littJe work 
cannot set up much claim to originality, either in its serious 
or jocose departments ; while even its form was suggested, aa 
I have heard its author admit, by some humorous alphabetical 
definitions which appeared several years ago, in one of our 
magazines. From the writer of those papers, as well as from 
all others who might serve his purpose, not excepting the 
Edinburgh Review, of which he was a constant reader, he 
borrowed without compunction. Wherever he made verbal 
quotations of any extent, it will be seen that he refers to 
the original; and he oflen regretted that the omission of 
noting down his authorities, prevented him from acknow- 
ledging them upon other and all occasions. With the mate- 
rials thus accumulated, he interspersed, as he proceeded, his 
own sentiments upon every topic that called for their avowal. 
Elnowing that they express the conscientious convictions 
of an eminently pious and virtuous man, I have published 
them without hesitation, but I think it right to put upon 
record my total dissent from many of his views and doc- 
trines. Intimate, indeed, as was our friendship for a long 
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coune of years, we differed, mo ccdo^ upon most of the leid- 
iag sobjecte that divide the opinions of mankind. Id his 
Liberal, not to say Radical notions, I waa decidedly opposed 
to him ; while my reverence for the Established Church, of 
which I am proad to call myself a member, made the discus- 
sion of its discipline and tenets, in both of which be maintained 
* the necessity of a Reform, a forbidden sabject between us. 
Deeming" it impioos to suppose that the investigation of 
truth, conscientiously pursued, could possibly lead to any other 
results than an additional confirmation of the greatness, good- 
ness, and glory of God, Dr.' Chatfield waa a fearless and 
zealous explorer of many questions which would have been 
avoided by the timid and the indifferent Creeds, articles, 
and all the ceremonials of religion, he held in slight estima- 
tion, compared to heartfelt, practical, vital Christianity ; yet 
a more devout man [ never knew. His religion was a senti- 
ment in which his whole heart was steeped, and which 
exhibited itself in an ever-present sense of profound gratitude 
to the Creator, and an all embracing love of his creatures. 
His strange, and sometimes startling notions exposed him to 
occasional attacks of considerable sharpness, which he inva- 
riably bore with such a Christian meekness, and defended 
himself with a sweetness so conciliatory and unassuming, that 
even those who impugned his opinions, could not help ad- 
miring their placid and philosophic maintainor. 

With such gentleness of disposition, it may seem that the 
satirical character, occasionaUy perceptible in his book, is not 
altogether in accordance ; but it may literally be affirmed of 
him, to use a homely saying, that his bark was worse than his 
bite. Personalities there are none throughout the whole 
work. Taking for his motto—** parcere personis, dicere de 
vitiis,'' — ^he visited the offence not the o^nder, regardless of 
the hacknied objection that, to exercise such a misplaced 
lenity, is to lasli the dice and to spare the dicer. That predi- 
lection fbr point and antithesis to which we have already 
alluded, and which forms the besetting sin of his style, often 
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betrayed him into a severity of expression quit^ foreign to his 
real nature. He might be caustic with his pen, especially if 
an epigrammatic turn were at stake; but his lips could not 
utter anything intentionally bitter, nor could his heart harbour 
a single angry feeling. This is not the place, however, to 
expatiate upon his character, as it is my intention to make his 
life, for which I had been collecting materials long before hiB 
decease, the subject of a second volume ; and I avail myself 
of the present opportunity, to request that his Yorkshire and 
other correspondents will add to my large stock of his amusing 
letters, by forwarding any that they may possess, to the Pub- 
lisher of this work, under whose inspection they will be 
copied, and punctually, as well as thankfully returned, to 
their respective owners. 

Most of the peasants and cotters in the northern and west- 
em wapentakes of Yorkshire, were familiar with the Doctor's 
old white-tailed dun horse, as well as with his antique broad*- 
winged whiskey. In the boot of this rickety vehicle were 
usuidly stowed a medicine-chest, a box of linen, and other 
travelling indispensables, the respective packages being 
steadied by a few well worn books wedged in between them. 
Latterly he had seldom made an excursion without ** honest 
Tim,'' whose pranks, jokes, and buffooneries, lent some support 
to the idea entertained by many strangers, on their first ap- 
pearance, that the companions were an itinerant Quacksalver 
and his Zany. Nor was it easy to remove this impression, so 
far as the Merry Andrew was concerned ; but it was impossi- 
ble to gaze upon the benevolent countenance of his friend, 
whose Quaker's attire, bald forehead, and silver side-locks 
descending to his shoulders, gave him altogether a most 
venerable appearance, without a quick conviction that his 
errand was one of pure philanthropy, — and that his purposes, 
like his aspect, were high and holy. 

By his will. Dr. Chatfield bequeathed to the Editor, the 
whole of his manuscripts, consisting of tales, ancient and 
modem — fugitive poems — a few essays on medical subjects. 
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and the volumes now submitted to the public. From his 
poems I have made such a selection as will affi)rd a fidr sample 
of his general powers in this d^Mutment of literature. They 
exhibit much smoothness and fiicilitj in the versification, and 
DO small diversity of style, since they are perfectly fi*ee fimn 
the fbpoed conceits and artificial glitter of his prose composi- 
tioDs. Respecting' the Tales, he left no instructions — and 
future circumstances must decide whether any of them idiall 
ever see the light ; but it was one of his last requests that, 
** The Tin Trumpet*^ should be prepared for immediate publi- 
cation. The quantity and the confu8i<Hi of the materials, 
rendered their selection and arrangement a matter of no 
small difiiculty and of some unexpected delay ; but I have 
executed my task to the best of my ability and judgment, and 
1 now commit tlie work to the indulgence of the reader, again 
requesting him to bear in mind that I broadly dissent firom 
many of the emde notions and &ncifiil theories broached by 
my late excellent but eccentric friend. 

J. a 

Haebowoatb» February^ 1896. 



THE AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 



Ad Candidum Lectoreim. 

Cum legiB hunc nostrum, Lector studiose, libellum, 

Decedat vultu tetrica mga tua 
Non sant hec tristi conscripta Catonibus ore, 

Non Heraclitis, non gravibus Curiis : 
Sed si Heracliti, Curii, si forte Catones, 

Adjicere hue oculos et legere ista velint, 
Multa hie invenient qute poesint pellere euras, 

Plurima que mestos exhilarare queant 
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HEADS AND TALES. 



A.RC.DARIAN — ^seems to have been an ancient tenn 
for a pedagogue.' Wood, in bis Athenie Oxoniensisrspeaking 
of Thomas Famabie, says — '* When he landed in Cknmwall, 
his distresses made him stoop so low, as to be an A.b.c.darian, 
and several were taught iheir horn books by him.*' By assa- 
ming this title, its wearei' certainly proves himself to be a 
man of letter^ ; but my friend T. H. suggests, that the school- 
loaster who wishes to establish his aptitude for his office, 
instead of taking the three first, had better designate himself 
by the two last letters of the alphabet 

ABLATIVE CASE— one that now is, or very soon will be, 
applicable to usurped power, to unjust privileges, and to 
abases of all sorts. Though the schoolmaster is abroad, the 
times are more ungrammatical than ever. A boroughmonger 
has ceased to be in the nominative case ; there is no longer a 
dative case to the Pension list ; and when the public is in the 
.accusative case, it governs the party or thing implicated, and 
makes it fall into the ablative case absolute. Though corrup- 
tions are nouns substantive, they cannot stand by themselves ; 
and abuses, which used to be plural, will soon become singu- 
lar. "Ihe verb " to love" is declmed, not conjugated. Btan- 
dard words, to which the utmost importance was attached by 

VOL. I. 2 
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the wisdom of our ancestors, such, for instance, as ** rottett 
horoughs,*' are arbitrarily cut offby elision. When John Bull 
is in the imperative mood, he is now, at the same time, in the 
potential ; while the present tense has no longer the smallest 
reference to the past, provided it can improve the future. But 
we have still more startling changes ; — Lady A. is a mascu- 
line, and Lord B. is a feminine person. What can be expected 
but irregularity and disturbance, when our grammar is in 
such a state of anarchy 1 This comes of Reform ! ! Ah ! it is 
to be feared that we shall none of us have the consolation of 
Danjeau, the French grammarian, who, when told that a 
revolution was approaching, exclaimed, rubbing his hands, 
" Well, come what may, I have two hundred verbs well cchi- 
jugated in my desk !'' 

ABLUTION — a duty somewhat too strictly inculcated in 
the Mahometan ritual, and sometimes too laxly observed ijk 
Christian practice. As a man may have a dirty body, and an 
undefiled mind, so may he have cleati hands in a literal, and 
not in a metaphorical sense. All washes and cosmetics with- 
out, he may yet labour under a moral hydrophobia within. 
Pleasant to see an im-puritan of this stamp holding his nose, 
lest the wind should come between an honest scavenger and 
his gentility, while his own character stinks in the pul)lic nos- 
trils. Oh, if the money and the pains that we bestow upon 
perfumes and adornments for the body, were applied to the 
purification and embellishment of the mind ! Oh, if we were 
as careful to polish our manners as our teeth, to make ouf 
temper as sweet as our breath, to cut off our peccadilloes as 
to pare our nails, to be as upright in character as in person, te 
save our souls as to shave our chins, what an immaculate race 
should we become ! Exteriorly, we are not a filthy people. 
We throw so much dirt at our neighbours, that we have none 
left fi>r ourselves. We are only unclean in our hearts and 
lives. As occasional squalor, is the worst evil of poverty and 
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iabouT) so should constant cleanliness be the greatest luxary 
of wealth and ease ; yet even our aristocracy are not altoge- 
ther without reproach in this respect It is well known, that 
the celebrated Lord Nel^n had not washed his hands for the 
last eight years of his life. Alas I upon what trifles may our 
reputation for cleanluiess depend ! Even a foreign accent 
may ruin us. In a trial, where a German and his wife 
were giving evidence, the former was asked by the coun- 
sel, " How old are you 1"—" I am dtrty."— " And what is 
your wife 1" — " Mine wife Js dirlyAwo.^^ — " Then, Sir, you 
are a very nasty couple, and I wish to have nothing further to 
say to either of you." 

ABRII>GM£NT — anything contracted Into a small com- 
pass ; such, for instance, as the abridgment of the statutes in 
twenty volumes, folio. To make a good abridgment, requires 
as much time and talent as to write an original work ; a fact 
of which the reader will find abundant proof as he proceeds ! 
When Queen Anne told Dr. South that his sermon had only 
one &ult — that of being too short, — he replied, that he should 
have made it shorter if he had had more time. How comes 
it that no enterprising bookseller has ever thought of publish- 
ing " an Abridgment of the Lives of the Fathers 1" I know 
not whether the religious public would give it encouragement, 
but I am confident, that in this land of primogeniture and en- 
tailed estates, there is not an heir in the three kingdoms who 
would not exert- himself to insure its success. 

ABSCES&^-a morbid tumour, frequently growing above 
the shoulders, and swelling to a considerable size, when it 
comes to a head, with nothing in it It is not always a natu- 
ral disease, for nature abhors a vacuum ; yet fools, fops, and 
fanatics are very subject to it, and it sometimes attacks old 
women of both sexes. " I wish to consult you upon a little 
project I have formed," said a noodle to his friend. ''I have 
an idea in my head — " " Have you 1" interposed the friend, 
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with a look of great surprise ; <* then yoa diall have my opi- 
nion at once : keep it there! — it may be some time before you 
get another/' 

ABSOLUTE GOVERNMENT— There is a simplicity and 
unity in despotism, which is not without its advantages, if 
every despot were to be a Titus or a Vespasian — to unite 
great talents with a clement and benevolent heart. But the 
chances against such a fortunate conjunction are almost incal- 
culable ; and even where it occurs, its effects may be sud- 
denly defeated, and the best sovereign be converted into the 
worst by an attack of gout, or a fit of indigestion. Besides, 
there are few who drink of unrestrained power, without being 
intoxicated, or, perhaps, maddened. Nero, before he suc- 
ceeded to the crown, was remarkable for his moderation and 
humanity. So true is the dictum of Tacitus, that the throne 
of a despot is generaUy ascended by a wild beast Free ineti- 
tutions are the best, indeed the only security, both for the go* 
« vemed and the governor ; for there is no remedy against a 
tyrant but assassination, of which ultima ratio poptdi, even our 
own times have furnished instances at St Petersburg and 
Constantinople. An hereditary monarchy with institutions 
adapted to the state of knowledge, and the diffusion of moral 
power, or, in other words, leaning towards republicanism, 
seems to be the form -of government most appropriate for a 
civilized and enlightened nation in the nineteenth century. 
The greatest strength should be at che base, not at the top ; 
for it is as difficult to overturn a pyramid, as to preserve the 
equilibrium of an inverted cone. What an illustration of the 
spirit of the times, and what an instructive lesson to monarchs, 
is the startling fiict, that the present rulers of Sweden, France, 
and Belgium, are not the regiilar inheritors of the crowns 
they wear, but sovereigns elected by the most powerful of all 
flovereigns — the people ; while the pseudo-legitimate kings of 
Portugal and Spain have been formally repudiated, and are 
wanderers on the fiice of the earth ! Few modern despots can 
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calculate on being 8o fortunate as the Turk Mustapha, who 
having rebelled against his brother, was^taken prisoner, and 
ordered for execution on the following morning. The Sultan, 
however, being suddenly seized with the cholic, accompanied, 
perhaps, with some fraternal, as welPas internal qualms, or- 
dered the decapitation to be deferred for]' two days, during 
which he died, and his imprisoned brother quietly succeeded 
to the throne. " O happy Mustapha !** exclaimed the Sul- 
taness " you were born to be lucky, for you have not only de- 
rived life from your mother's stomach, but from your bro- 
ther's!" 

ABSOLUTION, SELF — generously pronouncing our own 
pardon. Such is the power in the human mind of adapting 
itself to circumstances, that we can reconcile ourselves, at 
least, partially, to our own crimes and infamy. The stings of 
conscience would be intolerable, could we not lay some flat- 
tering unction to our souls, and steal relief from self-delusion. 
It may be doubted, whether the greatest villain in the world 
ever thought himself much worse than some of his neigh- 
bours, or was ever without his share of those extenuating 
pleas, subterfuges, and shufflings, in which the mind is so sub- 
tle a casuist A man is sure of his own good word, and if it be 
the only one he has to expect, he draws upon it the more 
liberally. Another is worse than himself, or he fancies him 
to be so, and he forthwith imagines that he is a moral charac- 
ter, because he is not the basest profligate in existence. We 
claim praise for not having pushed our vices farther, but we 
feel no shame for having carried them so far ; as if there were 
a positive merit in sinning, provided we stop short of the ne 
plus ultra of turpitude. 

An amusing instance of these extenuating processes was 
lately afforded by a poor woQian, who was brought before a 
magistrate for applying a name, that shall be nameless, to a 
female neighbour. " You are the last person," observed the 
magistrate, " who should have used this opprobrious word, for, 

2* 
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if I have been rightly informed, you yourself had a natural 
child two or three years ago." — " Yes, your Worship," whim- 
pered the culprit, " but mine was a very small one." 

ABSURDITY — ^anything advlmced by our opponents, con- 
trary to our own practice, or above our comprehension,— and, 
therefore, a term ver)^ liberally used, because it is applied in 
exact proportion to our own ignorance. Nothing to which 
we are so quick-«ighted in another, so blind in ourselves, not 
only individually, but nationally. ** Cofnment .'" exclaims the 
French sailor in Josephus Molitor, when he saw Ironmonger 
Lane written on the comer of a street in London, which he 
read *^ Irons manger Fane.^^^—^ Comment ! Es pc qu^on 
mange des anes dans ffe pays d 1 Mais^ quelle absurdity /" 
How many of us, in travelling, exhibit our own, in imputing 
an imaginary absurdity to others ! " How ridiculous !" ex- 
claims the travelled servant in one of Dr. Moore's novels, " to 
dress the French regiments of the line in blue, — a colour 
which, as all the world knows, is only proper for the Oxford 
Blues and the Artillery." Some of our highest classes are 
unconscious imitators of the knight of the shoulder-knot 

Of the Reductio ad absurdum, n very useful weapon of 
logic in arguing with ultras of any class, I know not a hap- 
pier illustration than the Duke of Buckingham's reply to Dry- 
den's fiimous line — 

** My wound is great, beci^se it is so smalL" 
** Then 'twould be greater were it none at all !" 

ABUSE — intemperate, excites our sympathies, not for the 
abuser, but the dtmsee^ a fact which some of our virulent cri- 
tics and political writers are very apt to forget Like other 
poisons, when administered in too strong a dose, it is throii^n 
off by the intended victim, and often relieves, where it was 
meant to destroy. If the wielder of the weapon be such an 
unskilful sportsman as to overcharge his piece, he must not be 
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surprised if it explode, and wound no one but himself. Dirt 
wantonly cas^ only acts like fuller*s earth, defiling for the 
moment, but purifying in the end ; so that those who are the 
most bespattered, come out the most immaculate. Pleasant 
was the well-known revenge of the vilipended author, who 
having in vain endeavoured to propitiate his critic by return- 
ing eulogy for abuse, sent him at last the following epi- 
gram: — 

" With iodostry I spread your praise. 
With equal you my censure blaze ; 
Bat faith ! 'tis all in vain we do. 
The world believes nor me, nor yon." 

ABUSES — See Tory A4ministration, passim. Thank 
Heaven, the times are changed, and those who refuse to give 
up abuses, Will inevitably be called upon to surrender uses. 
Will they take a hint, and make a compromise in time, or 
like the borough-mongers, dig a pit for themselves to fidl 
intol For their own sakes I hope they will yield in time; 
for the sake of the country I might wish them to be obstinate. 

ACCIDENT — Fanatics, whose inordinate conceit prompts 
them to believe that the Deity must be more engrossed with 
the afiairs of an obscure Muggletonian in Ebenezer Alley, 
Shoreditcb, than with the general and immutable laws of the 
universe, presumptuously wrest every unexpected occurrence, 
in which themselves are concerned, into a particular Provi- 
dence, more especially if it be an escape from any sort of dan- 
ger. As the risk, however, must come from the same source 
as the deliverance, — as a providential escape, may with equal 
propriety be termed a providential exposure to imminent peril, 
—this hazardous doctrine, like a two-edged sword, must cut 
both ways; and according to the sanguine or desponding 
temperament of the expounder, will tend to generate either • 
an overwhelming arrogance, or a dark despair. A plot is 
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formed, to way -lay and murder a man, on his way home at 
night He gets drunk, takes the wrong road and escapes. 
Even a Muggletonian would hesitate at calling this a provi- 
dential intoxication, and yet he often uses the term when it 
is quite as inapplicable and indecorous. Occurrences of this 
description may be improved into moral warnings without sup- 
' posing any special deviation from the laws of nature. There 
is a Providence ever watching over the destinies of mankind, 
but we should not the less on that account observe tbe maxim 
of Horace— >iVec DetLs intersit nisi dignus vindice noduS' 
The uticharitable forgetfulness of this rule was once well re- 
proved by Voltaire, who happened to be in company with a 
fanatical old lady during a violent thunder storm, when she 
screamed out, that the house would be dashed to pieces upon 
their heads on account of his impiety, " Know, madam," said 
the Patriarch — " that I have said more good of the Deity in a 
single verse, tlian you will ever think of him in the whole 
course of your life." 

Father Mabillon, who had been of a very narrow capacity 
in his youth, fell, at tlie age of twenty-six, against a stone 
stair-case, fractured his scull, was trepanned, and after that 
operation, possessed a luminous understanding, and an asto- 
nishing zeal for study. We submit this accident to the joint 
and serious consideration of the Muggletonians and Phrenolo- 
gists, but without recommending either party to anticipate 
the same results, should they be disposed to make a similar 
experiment upon their own sculls. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS— In women all that can be sup- 
plied by the dancing-master, mu^ic-master, mantua-maker and 
milliner. In men, tying a cravat, talking nonsense, playing 
at billiards, dressing like a real, and driving like an amateur 
coachman. Tbe latter is an excusable ambition, even in our 
noblemen, for it shows that they know themselves, and have 
found a properer place, and more congenial elevation than the 
peerage. Some there are, who, deeming dissolute manners 
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aa accomplishment, endeavoiHr to show by their profligacy 
that they know the world, an example which might be dan- 
gerous, but that the world knows them. Accomplishments are 
sociable~-but nothing so sociable as a cultivated mind. 

ACTOR — How often do we quote Shakspeare's dictum, 
that— 

** All the world^s a stage, ^ 

And all the men ^and women merely players.** 

without reflecting upon its close applicability, not only to the 
classes he has specified, but to almost every individual in 
existence. The laws of society, and the restraints upon 
opinion, compel us all to be actors and hypocrites, simulators 
and dissimulators ; and the more servile the observance of this 
slavish disingenuousness, the greater the assumed civilization ! 
Oh, for a week's social intercourse in the Palace of Truth of 
M. de Genlis, that wc might see what capital actors we have 
all been when out of it; especially those who had been play- 
ing the parts of Maw- worm and Cantwell ! 

Diderot has endeavoured to prove that in the delineation of 
the passions — ** He best shall paint them who shall feel them 
least," and that an actor, injured rather than benefited by an 
intense feeling of the emotions he represents, is never so sure 
to agitate the souls of his hearers, as when his own is per- 
fectly at ease. We believe that he may excite without being 
excited, for the same reason that the most sensitive young 
^y will remain unmoved at the hundredth reperusal of the 
tragedy, which at first drew a flood of tears from her eyes ; 
but the mimic, in order to carry our sympathies with him, 
must at least have a certain degree of susceptibility in him- 
self. How can he successfully study or understand a cha- 
racter if totally incapable of feeling iti Speaking, as it were, 
an unknown language, he must deliver it, without adaptation 
or expression, and consequently without effect. — His emotion 
may be as transient's you please, but it must be once felt. 
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once impressed upon the actor, If it is to impress the audience. 
To suppose that the studied and artificial, can he more appropri- 
ate to the stage than real passion, is a contradiction in terms, for 
. it is a remarkable fact, that deep and genuine emoticm, even 
in the humhlest persons, is never undignified^ never un- 
graceful. 

An adherence to nature, however, is by no means incom- 
patible with a due regard to the Thespian art, which requires 
elaborate study, and to a heightening of the effect by profes- 
sional, or even mechanical aids. Vivid conception, and keen 
sensibility, will not of themselves make a good actor ; but it 
may be questioned, whether a good actor can be made without 
them. Rare indeed is the physical and moral combination 
that produces a superior performer, as will at once appear if 
we compare the best amateur, with a second or even a third 
rate professional actor. What miserable mummery are pri- 
vate theatricals ! At those given last year at Hatfield House, ■ 

old General Gr W€is pressed by a lady to say whom he 

liked best of all the actors. Notwithstanding his usual blunt- 
ness, he evaded the question for some time, but being impor- 
tuned for an answer, he at length growled, — " Well, madam, 
if you will have a reply, I liked the prompter the best, because 
I heard the most of him, and saw the least of him T' 

ADDRESS— Generally a string of fulsome compliments 
and professions, indiscriminately lavished upon every king or 
individual in authority, in order to assure him of tlie particular, 
personal, and exclusive veneration in which he is held by 
those who, being the very obedient humble servants of cir- 
cumstances, would pay equal homage to Jack Ketch, if he 
possessed equal power. In the latter case, they would 
perhaps attempt to dignify his person, and his office by some 
courteous periphrase, or concealing both beneath the appro- 
priate veil of a dead, language, would speak of him as — Vir 
excellentissimus, strangulandi peritus. 

In a Shrewsbury Address to James f ., his loyal subjects 
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expressed a wish that he might reign over them as long as 
San, moon, and stars should endure. — *' I suppose, then," ob- 
served the monarch, " they mean my successor to reign by 
candle-light." 

ADMIRATION— We always love those who admire us, 
says Rochefoucauld,— but we do not always love those whom 
we admire. From the latter clause an exception might have 
been made in favour of self^ for self-love is the source of self- 
admiration ; and this is the safest of all loves, for most people 
may indulge it without the fear of a rival. 

ADVERSITY — is very often a blessing in disguise, which 
by detaching us from earth and drawing us towards heaven, 
gives us, in the assurance of lasting joys, an abundant recom- 
pence for the loss of transient ones. ** Whom the Lord loveth 
be chasteneth." Many- a man in losing his fortune has found 
himself, and been ruined into salvation ; for though God de- 
mands the whole heart, which we could not gv/e him when 
we shared it with the world, he will never reject the broken 
one, which we offer him in our hour of sadness and reverse. 
Misfortunes are moral bitters, which frequently restore the 
healthy tone of the mind, after it has been cloyed and sickened 
by the sweets of prosperity. The spoilt children of the world, 
like their juvenile namestfkes, are generally a source of nn- 
happiness to others, without being happy in themselves. * 

ADMITTING yourself out of court, a legal phrase, signi- 
fymg a liberality of concession to your opponent by which 
you destroy your own cause. This excess of candour was 
well illustrated by the Irishman, who boasted that he had often 
skated sixty miles a day. " Sixty miles !" exclaimed an 
auditor — " that is a great distance : it must have been accom- 
plished when the days were longest" — " To be sure it was ; 
I admit that," cried the ingenious Hibernian. 
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ADVICfi-— Almost the only commodity which the world k 
kvish in bestowing, and scrupuloas in receiving, although it 
may be had gratU, with an allowance to those who take a 
quantity. We seldom ask it until it is too late, and still more 
rarely take it while there is yet time to profit by it Great 
tact and delicacy are required, either in conferring or seeking 
this perilous boon, for where people do not take your counsel 
they generally take offence; and even where they do, you 
can never be sure that you have not given pain in givii^ 
advice. We have our revenge for this injustice. If an ac- 
quaintance pursue some unfortunate' coui*se, in spite of our 
dissuasions, we feel more gratified by the confirmation of our 
evil auguries, than hurt by the misfortunes of our friend ; for 
that man must be a sturdy moralist who does not love his own 
judgment better than the interest of his neighbours. This 
may help to explain Rochefoucauld's dictum, that there is 
something, even in the misfortunes of our best friends, which 
is not altogether displeasing to us. 

To decline all advice, unless the example of the giyer cour 
firms bis precepts, would be about as sapient as if a traveller 
were to refuse to follow the directions of a finger-post, unless 
it drew its one leg out of the ground, and walked, or rather 
hopped after, its own finger. 

ADULTERER — One who has been guilty of perjury, 
commonly accompanied with ingratitude and hypocrisy, an 
ofience softened down by the courtesy of a sympathising world, 
into " a man of gallantry, a gay person somewhat too fond of 
intrigue ;" or a woman '* who has had a little slip, committed 
Kfaux pa$,^^ &c. — " Pleasant but wrong," was the apology of 
the country squire, who being detected in an intrigue with 
the frail rib of his groom, maintained that he had not offended 
against the law, since we are only commanded not to sin with' 
another man's wife, whereas, this was his own man's wife. 

ADVOWSON— The purchaseable right, (purchaseable 
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even by a Jew, Pagan, or Mfthometan,) of controlling tlie 
iotds oi a whole parish bj appointing the clergyman, from 
whom its inhabitants must receive their spiritual instruction^ 
and to whom they are compelled to pay tithes, even |lthough 
they should disapprove his doctrine, despise his abilities, and 
dislike his character. Advowsons are temporal inheritances, 
which may be granted by ^eed or will, and are assets in the 
hands of eirecutors ; so carefully is the worship of Mammon 
preserved by those who solemnly protest that they are not 
given to filthy lucre ! A clergyman may purchase a next 
presentation, provided the living be not actually vacant at the 
time ; and even where it is, he may accomplish that object, 
through the instrumentality of friends, without incurring the 
penalties of Simony. We should deem it a monstrous op- 
pression, were an apothecary or a lawyer to be imposed upon 
a populous and enlightened parish at thd" Arbitrary fiat of a 
patron, who would not hear of objection, or even of inquiry 
into his character and capacity ; and yet the wrong in the 
imposition of a spiritual guide is still more flagrant, by the 
whole difierence between the soul and the body, between 
time and eternity. 

Can the clerical purchaser of a next presentation be always 
sure that he v^ill not sigh for the death of the incumbent, be- 
cause he sighs for his living 1 If not, religion, reason, and 
justice, seem equally to require that the temptation of sale- 
able advowsons should be removed firom his path, and that 
these spiritual rotten boroughs should be consigned to the 
tomb of their parliamentary brethren in schedule A. 

AFFECTION— filial — an implanted instinct, exalted by a 
\^\ing of gratitp ' . tlnd a sense of duty. — ^The Roman daugh- 
ter. ?«rno nourished her imprisoned father, when condemned to 
be starved to death, flrom her own breast, has generally been 
adduced as the noblest recorded instance of filial afiection; 
but the palm may almost be contested by an Irish son, if we 
toay receive without suspicion the evidence of a fond and 
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doting fiither — "Ah now, mydarlint!'* exclaimed the latter, 
when his hoy threatened to enlist in the army — *^ would you 
he laving your poor ould father that dotes upon ye ? You, the 
host and^he most dutiful of all my children, and the only one 
that never struck me when I was down !'* 

J 

AFFLICTION — A French writer, arguing, perhaps, from 
the analogy of the English language, wherein two negatives 
constitute an affirmative, observes that detix afflictions mises 
ensemble peuveitt devenir une consolation, an experiment 
which few, we apprehend, will be anxious to try. Man has 
been termed the child of affliction, an affiliation of which the 
writer does not recognise the truth ; but for the benefit of 
those who hold a contrary opinion, he ventures to plagiarize 
a few stanzas versified from a prose apologue of Dr. Sheri> 
dan — 

Affliction one day, as she hark*d to the roar 

Of the stormy and struggling billow, 
Drew a beautiful form on the sands of the shore. 

With the branch of a weeping willow. 

Jupiter, struck with the noble plan. 

As he roamM on the verge of the ocean. 
Breathed on the figure, and calling it Man, 

Endued it with iife and motion. 

V 

A creature so glorious in mind and in frame. 

So stampM with each parent's impression. 
Among them a point of contention became, 

JSach claiming the right of possesston. ^ 

^ He is mine,'* said Affliction ; ^ I gave him his birth, 

I alone am his cause of creation" — 
" The materials were furnished by me," answered Earth — 

•** J gave him," said Jove, " animation." 
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The gods all assembled in solemn divan, 

Afler hearing each claimants petition, 
Pronounced a definitive verdict on man, 

And thus settled his fate's disposition. 

^' Let Affliction possess her own child, till the woes 

Of life cease to harass and goad it ; 
After death give his body to earth, whence it rose, 

And his spirit to Jove, who bestowed it." 

AGE! — old — an infirmity which nobody knows. Nothinjf 
can exceed our ealiy impatience to escape from youtii to 
manhood, and appear older than we are, except our Bubsequent 
anxiety t6 obtain the reputation of being younger than we 
are. The first longing is natural, for Hope is before^ us, and 
it seems possible to anticipate that which we must soon reach; 
bat the second is a weakness, not less strange than general, 
for we cannot expect to recover that from which we are per- 
petually flying, or avoid that to which we are incessantly ap- 
proaching. If by putting back our own date,,we could arretstt 
the great clock of time, there would be an intelligible motive 
for our conduct Alas ! the time-piece of old Chronos never 
stops. 

Women, who imagine their influence to depend upon their 
personal attractions, naturally wish to preserve their youth. 
It is in their power to do so; for she who captivates the heart 
and the understanding, never grows old: and as men are 
generally estimated . by their moral and intellectual, rather 
t'lian their baptismal recommendations ; as a philosopher of 
fifty is preferred, by all those whose preference is worth 
having, to a fool of twenty, there is something very contemp. 
tible in a male horror of senility. So prevalent, however, is 
the feeling, that, with the exception of one individual, who 
has obtained an enviable immortality as *' mi^le age Haii- 
ijkM ,^ we have no chronology for men and women at, or be- 
yond the meridian of life. They are all *^ persons of a certain 
age,'* which is the most uncertain one upon record. Compli- 
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mentary in everything, the French aay of a woman thus cir- 
camstanced, that she iBfenpne d'un age raismmabley as if she 
had gained, in her reasoning faculties, what she had lost in 
personal charms; and this, doubtless, ought to be the process 
with us alL To our mind, as to a preserving green-house, 
should we transfer, in the winter of life, the attractions of our 
spring and summer. 

As variety is universally allowed to be pleasing, the diver- 
sity occasioned by the progress of age should, in itself, be a 
source of delight Perpetual sunshine would soon be found 
mwe annoying than an alternation of the seasons ; so would 
a continuous youth be more irksome than the gradual ap« 
proach of old age. Existence may be compared to a drum, 
which has only one single tone ; but change of time gives it 
variety and cheerfulness enough. 

The infirmity of falsifying our age is at least as old as 
Cicero, who, hearing one of tiis contemporaries attempting to 
make himself ten years younger than he really was, drily 
observed—*^ Then at the time you and I were at school to* 
getber, you were not bom.** 

ALCHYMIST — ^The true possessor of the philosopher's 
stone is the miner, whose iron, copper, and tin are always con- 
vertible into the more precious metals. Agriculture is the 
noblest of all alchemy, for it turns earth, and even manure, 
into gold, conferring upon its ctiltivator the additional reward 
of health. *Moet appropriate was |he rebuke of Pope Leo 
X., who, when a visionary *pretended to have discovered the 
philosopher's stone, and demanded a recompense, gave him an 
empty purse. 

• 

ALCORAN — In the life of Mahomet, prefixed to Roland's 
work, *' De Religione Mohammedica," is the following pas- 
sage, allusive to the peculiar tenets of the Moammarites, a 
fiunotts sect aiinong the Mahometans :— '** Suppose," say they, 
** we should resolve all our fiiith into the sole text of the Al> 
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eorui, the difficulty and uncertainty will still remain, if we 
consider how many metaphors, allcigories, and other figures 
of speech, — how many obscure, ambiguous, intricate, and 
mysterious passages are to be met with in this infallible book, 
—and how different are the opinions, expositions, and inter- 
pretations, of the most subtle doctors and learned commen. 
tators on eY^ry one of them. The only sure way, then,*' add 
they, '* to come to the certain knowledge of the truth, is to 
consult Grod himself, wait His inspirations, live just and honest 
lives, be kind and beneficent to all our fellow-cieatures, and 
pity such as differ firom us in their opinions about the autho- 
rity, integrity, and meaning of the Alcoran." — What a con- 
trast does the charitable and Christian-like feeling of these 
Moammarites afford to some of our own unchristian fanatics, 
who^ setting themselves up for stewards of the mysteries, 
affix their own meaning— often a very revolting one— to 
^ the letter that killeth ;*' and if we hesitate to receive, their 
interpretations, immediately begin to ** deal damnation round 
the land !'* - I 

ALDERMAN — A ventrl-potential citizen, into whose 
mediterranean mouth good things are perpetually flowing, 
although none come out His shoulders, like some of the 
civic streets, are ** widened at the expense of the corporation.'' 
He resembles Woisey ; not in ranking himself with princes, 
but in being a man ** of an unbounded stomach/' A tooth is 
the only wise thing in his head, and he has nothing particu- 
larly good about him, except his digestion, which is an in- 
dispensable quality, since he is destined to become great by 
gormandising, to masticate his way to the Mansion-house, 
and thus, like a mouse in a cheese, to provide for himself 
a large dwelling, by continually eating. His talent is in his 
jaws ; and like a miller, the more he grinds the more he get?. 
From the quantity he d^ours, it might be supposed that he 
had two stomachs, like a cow, were it not manifest that he is 
no ruminating animal. 

3* 
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ALMS— To this word there is no singular, in order to 
teach 08 that a solitary act of charity scarcely deserves the 
name. Nothing is wcm by one gift. To render our bounties 
available, they mast be in the plural number. It is always 
wise to be charitable, but it is almost peculiar to my friend 

L that he is often witty in bis bounties. He was about 

to assist with a sum of money a scribbler in distress, when he 
was reminded that he had on more than one occasion been 
libelled and maligned by the intended object of his bounty. 
** Pooh,** said L— , ** I have so long known all his slanders by 
heart, that they have quite gone out of my head.** 

ALPHABET— TwentyHBix symbols which represent singly 
or in combination, all the sounds of all the languages upon 
earth. By forming letters into words, which are the signs 
of ideas, we are enabled to embody thought, to render it visible, 
audible, perpetual, and ubiquitous Embalmed in writing, the 
intellect may thus enjoy a species of immortality upon earth, 
and every man may paint an imperishable portrait of his own 
mind, immeasurably more instructive and interesting to poste- 
rity than those fleeting likenesses of the fiice and form en- 
trusted to canvass, or even to bronse and marble. What 
mjrriads have passed away, body and mind, leaving not a 
wreck behind them, while the mental features of some con- 
temporaiy writer survive in all the freshness and integrity 
with which they were first traced. Were I a literary 
painter how often should I be tempted in the pride of my 
heart, to exclaim with the celebrated artist, " Ed to anehe 
Mono PUtorey 

Although the word be derived from the two first letters 
of the Greek, every auphabit now in use may be traced with 
historical certainty to one original — ^the Phenician or Syriac. 
**• Phenicia and Palestine,*' says Gibbon, '' will for ever live 
in the memory of mankind ; since America, as well as En- 
jope, has received letters from the one and religion from the 
other.'* 
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One of the earlier French princes bein^ too indolent or too 
BtDfHd to acquire his alphabet by the ordinary process, twenty* 
feor servants were placed in attendance upon him, each with 
a huge letter painted upon his stomach ; as he knew not 
their names, he was obliged to call them by their letter ^hen 
he wanted their services, which in due time gave him the requi- 
site degree of literature for the exercise of the royal functions. 

AMBIGUITY — ^A quality deemed essentially necessary to 
the clear understanding of diplomatic writings, acts of parlia- 
ment, and law proceedings. 

AMBITION — A mental dropsy, which k^eps continually 
Bwelhng and increasing, until it kills its victim. Ambition is 
often overtaken by calamity, because it is not aware of its 
pursuer and never looks behind. ^* Deeming naught done 
while aught remains to do,'' it is necessarily restless ; un- 
able to tear anything above it, discontent must be its inevi- 
taUe portion, for even if the pinnacle of worldly power be 
gained, its occupant will sigh, like Alexander, for another 
globe to conquer. Every day that brings us some new ad- 
vancement or success, brings us also a day nearer to death, 
embittering the reflection, ttisA the more we have gained, the 
more we have to relinquish. Aspiring to nothing but humi- 
lity, the wise man will make it the height of his ambition tp 
be unambitious. As he cannot efiect all that he wishes, he 
will only wish for that which he can efiect. 

AMBLE — Of this indefinite and intermediate pace, which, 
(to adopt the Johnsonian style) ^* without the concussiveness 
of tlie trot, or .the celerity of the canter, neither contributes 
to the conaervation of health, nor to the economy of time, 
nothing can be pronounced in eulogy, and little therefore need 
be Bftid in description." To those elderly gentlemen, never- 
theless, who are willing to sacrifice the perilous reputation 
of a good seat for the comfort of a safe one ; an ambling nag 
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hcus always been an equestrian beatitude. Such was the 
feeling of the Sexagenarian, who took his horse to the m^no^e, 
that it might be taught the '^old gentleman's pace." As the 
riding-master, after several trials, could not immediately- suc- 
ceed in his object, the owner of the animal petulantly cried 
out—" Zooks^ Sir, do you call this an amble 7"—** No, Sir," 
was the reply, " I call it a pre-amble." 

ANCESTRY— 



** They who on length of ancestry enlarge, 
** Produce their debt instead of a discharge. 



♦» 



They search in the root of the tree for those fruits which the 
branches ought to produce, and too often resemble potatoes, 
of which the best part is undet ground. Pedigree is the boast 
of those who have nothing else to vai^t In what respect, 
after all, are they superior to the humblest of their neighboursl 
Every man's ancestors double at each remove in geometrical 
proportion, so that after only twenty generations, he has 
above a million of progenitors A duke has no more ; a 
dustman has no less. 

A river generally becomes narrower and more insignifi- 
cant, as we ascend to its source. The stream of ancestry, 
on the contrary, often vigorous, pure, and powerful at its 
^untain head, usually becomes more feeble, shallow, and 
corrupt as it flows downwards. Some of our ancient fami- 
lies, whose origin is lost in the darkness of antiquity, and into 
whose hungry maws the tide of patronage is for ever flow- 
ing, may be compared to the Nile, which has many mouths, 
and no discoverable head. Nobles sometimes illustrate that 
name about as much as an Italian Cicerone recalls the idea 
of Cicero. 

It is a double shame to a man to have derived distinction 
from his predecessors, if he bequeath disgrace to his posterity. 
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** Heraldic honoura on Uie baae, 
Do but degrade their wearers more, 
As sweeps, whom May-day trappingB grace. 
Show ten times blacker than before.** 

ANCIENTS— Dead bones used for the purpose of knock- 
ing down live flesh. Every puny Sampson thinks he may 
wield his ass's jaw-bone in assaulting his contemporaries,, by 
comparing them with their predecessors. If architects at- 
tempt anything original, they are ridiculed for their pains, 
and desired to stick to the five orders. This is the sixth order 
of the public. If artists follow the bent of their own genius, 
they are tauntingly referred by then: new masters to the old 
masters, and desired not to indulge their own crude ca- 
fticcioM. Authors are schooled and catechized in the same 
way; but when either of the three conform to the instructions 
of their critics, tiiey are instantly and unmercifully assailed 
as servile imitators, without a single grain of originality. 
Whether, therefore, they allow the ancients to be imitable 
or inimitable it is manifest that they only exalt them in order 
to lower their contemporaries, and that their suffrages would 
be reversed, if the ancients and moderns were to change 
places. With a. similar jealousy- we give a preference to old 
wine, old books, and an old friend, unless the latter should 
appear in the form of an old joke, when he is treated with 
the utmost scorn and contumely. As this is equally repre- 
hensible and inconsistent, I shall endeavour to cure my readers 
of any such propensity, by habituating them to encounters 
with some of their old Joe Miller acquaintance. 

ANGER — Punishing ourselv^ for the lliults of another ; 
or committing an additional error, if we are incensed at our 
own mistakes. In either case, wrath may aggravate, but 
was never known to diminish our annoyance. *'I wish,* 
says Seneca, ^ that anger could always be exhaasted, when 
its first weapon was broken, and that like the bees, who 
leave their stings in the wound they make, we could only 
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inflict a single injury/' To a certain extent this wish is 
often fulfilled, for the same writer observes, that anger is like 
a ruin, which, in fidling upon its victim, breaks itself to 
pieces. 

Without any other armour than an offended frown, an in- 
dignant eye, and a rebuking voice, decrepit age, timid 
womanhood, the weakest of our species, may daunt the 
most daring, for there is something formidable in the mere 
sight of wrath ; even where it is incapable of inflicting any 
chastisement upon its provoker. It has thus a preventive 
operation, by making us cautious of calling it forth, and re- 
strains more eflectually by the fear of its ebullitions, than it 
could by their actual outbreakings ; while it still retains a 
positive influence when aroused. Anger, in short, is a moral 
power, which tends to repair the inequalities of physical 
power, and to approximate the strong and the weak towards 
the same level. 

So carefully, however, are our constitutional instincts 
guarded against abuse, that the moral and physical vigour 
imparted to us by anger as a salutary means of defence, is 
immediately lessened, when by its intemperate and reckless 
exereise, we would pervert it into a dangerous instrument of 
aggression. Blind and ungovernable rage, approaching to 
the nature of madness, not only obscures the reason, but often 
paralyses, for the moment, the bodily energies ; a paroxjrsm 
which fortunately serves as a protection both to ourselves and 
others. This seasonable arrest of our functions gives us time 
to sanify, and we are allowed to recover them, when their 
exercise is no longer dangerous. Protective nature makes 
us sometimes blind and weak, when highly excited, for the 
same reason that the fleet grayhound has no sense of smell, 
and the quick-scented bloodhound no swiftness of foot 

Queen Elizabeth discove^'ed qualities in anger which may 
not be obvious to common observers. " What does a man 
think of when he thinks of nothing T' her Majesty demanded 
of a choleric courtier, to whom alye had not realised her pro- 
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mise of promotion. *< He thinks, madam, of a woman^s pro« 
mise," was the tart teplyi ** Well, I must not confute him," 
said the Queen, walking away, " anger makes men witty, but 
it keeps them poor." 

ANGLER — A fish-butchet — a piscatory assassin— a Jack 
Ketch— catcher of jack, an impaler of live worms, frogs, and 
flies, a torturer of trout, a killer of carp, a^d a great gudgeon 
who sacrifices the best part of His life in taking away the life 
of a little gudgeon. Everything appertaining to the angler^s 
art, is cowardly, cruel, treacherous, and cat-like. He is a 
professional dealer in "• treasons, stratagems, and plots ;" more 
^btle and sneaking than a poacher, and more exclusively d&* 
voted to snares, tr«p8, and subterfuges; he is at the same time 
infinitely more remorseless, finding amusement and delight 
in prolonging, to the last gasp, the agonies of the impaled 
blut, and of the wretched fish writhing with a barb in its 
entrails. 

The high priest of anglers is that demure destroyer, old 
Izaak Walton, who may be literally termed the Hooksr of 
their piscatory polity. Because he could write a Ime as well 
as throw one, they would persuade themselves that he has shed 
a sort of classical dignity on their art, and even associated it 
with piety and poetry, — what pro&nation ! The poet is not 
only a lover of his species, but of all sentient beings, because 
he "■ looks through nature up to Nature's God." But how can 
an angler be pious ? How can a tormentor of the creature be 
a lover of the Creator 1 Away with such cant! Old Izaak 
must either have been a demure hypocrite, or a blockhead, un* 
aware of the gross inconsistency between his profession and 
his practice. If he saw a fine trout, and Wished to trouble 
him with a line, just to say he should be very happy to see him 
to dinner, he must first torture his postman, the bait^ and make 
him carry the letters of Bellerophon. Hark how tenderly the 
gentle ruffian gives directions for baiting with a frog : " Put 
your hook through tl^e mouth, and out of his gills, and then 
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with a fine needle and silk^sew the upper part ofhia leg^ with 
only one stitch to the arming wire of the hook, and in 00 do- 
ing, use him as though you loved him.^* 

Tender hearted Izaak ! — What would be his treatment of 
animals whom he did not love 1 

An angler may be meditative, or rather musing, but let 
him not ever think that he thinks, for if he had the healthy pow- 
er of reflection, heix>uld not be an angler. If sensible and 
amiable men. are still to be seen squatted for hoUrs in a punt* 
** like patience on a monument smiling at grief^" they are as 
much out of their element as the fish in their basket, and could 
only be reconciled to their employment by a resolute Uinking 
of the question. In one of the admirable papers of the '* Indica^ 
tor,'* Leigh Hunt says — ** We really cannot see what equani- 
mity there is in jerking a lacerated carp out of the water by the 
jaws, merely because it has not the power of making a noise ; 
for we presume, that the most philosophic of anglers would 
hardly delight in catching shrieking fish.'* This is not so 
clear. Old Izaak, their patriarch, would have probahly main- 
tained, that the shriek was a cry of pleasure. We willingly 
leave the anglers to their rod, for they deserve it, and we al- 
low them to defend one another, hot only because they have 
no other advocates, but because we are sure that the rest of 
the community would be glad to see them hang together^ es- 
pecidly if they should make use of their own lines. 

Averse as we are from extending the sphere of the angler's 
cruelty, we will mention one fish which old Izaak himself had 
never caught A wealthy tradesman having ordwed a fidi- 
pcmd at his country house to be cleared out, the foreman dis- 
covered, at the bottom, a spring of ferruginous coloured water ; 
and, on returning to the house, told his employer that they 
had found a chalybeate. *^ I am glad of it," exclaimed the 
worthy citizen, ** for I never saw one. Put it in the basket 
with the other fish, I'll come and look at it presently." 

ANNUALS— illustrated.— The second childhood of litera- 
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tare, the patrons of which carefully look over the plates, and 
Btudidusly overlook the letter-press. Its object is to substi- 
tate the visible for the imaginative, a sensual for an intellec- 
toal ]|>leasare, and to teach us to read engravings instead of 
writings. 

ANSWERS— <o the point are more satisfactory to the in* 
terrogator, but answers from the point may be sometimes 
more entertaining to the auditor. •* Were you born in wed- 
lock 1" asked a counsel of a witness. " No, Sir, in Devon- 
ehire," was the reply. — " Young woman," said a magistrate to 
( girl who was about to be sworn, *' why do you hold the book 
upside down?" — "I am obliged. Sir, because I am left- 
handed." — See Josephus Molitor. A written r^on sequitur^ not 
less amusing, was involved in the postscript of the man who 
hoped his correspondent would excuse faults of spelling, if 
any, as he had no knifb to mend his pens. 

ANTINOMIANS— An antithesis to the' Society for' the 
Suppression of Vice. If we did not know that the best things 
perverted become the worst, we might wonder that the Chris- 
tian religion should have ever generated a sect, whose doc- 
trines are professedly anti-moral. Many, however, are still 
to be found, who, maintaining that the moral law is nothing 
to man, and that he is not bound to obey it, avow an open con- 
tempt for good works, and affirm, that as God sees no sin in 
believers, they are neither obliged to confess it, nor to pray 
for its forgiveness. In this most perilous spirit many tracts 
have been publish^, 

** Which, in the sembknce of devotion. 

Allure their victim to offeoee,. 
And then administer a potion. 

To soothe and lull his conscience ; 
Teaching him that to break all ties, 
May be a wholesome sacrifice : — 
That saintF, like bowls, may go astray, 

VOL. I. 4 
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Better to win the proper way ; 
Indalge in every sin at times. 

To prove that grace ia never lacking ; 
And purify themselTea by crimes. 

As dirty shoes are cleaned by blacking." 

ANTIPATHY. — ^As most men imagine themselves to have 
an abundance of good reasons for dislike of their fellow crear 
tures, they should be careful not to indulge imaginary ones. 
And yet some people, forgetting the precept of " Fas est et 
ab hoste doceri^^ have such a blind antipathy against a politi- 
cal opponent, that they will disclaim any opinion which he 
adopts, and adopt those that he disclaims, which, as Bacon 
pithily observes, *' is to make another man's folly the master 
of your wisdom.** Benthatn, in his Book of Fallacies, has ably 
pointed out the absurdity of this indiscriminate oppugnancy. 
— ** Allow this argument the effect (^ a conclusive one, you 
put it into the power of any man to draw yon at pleasure from 
the support of every measure which, in your own eyes, is 
good ; to force you to give your support to any and every 
measure which, in your own eyes, is bad. Is it good 1 — the 
bad man embraces it, and, by the supposition, you reject it. 
Is it bad % — ^he vituperates it, and that suffices for driving you 
into its embrace. You split upon the rocks, because he has 
avoided them ; you miss the harbour, because he has steered 
into it ! Give yourself up to any such blind antipathy, you 
are no less in the power of your adversaries than if, by a cor- 
respondenUy irrational sympathy and obsequiousness, you put 
yourself into the power of yoiir friends." — pp. 182, 133. 

ANTIQUARY— Too often a collector of valuables that are 
worth nothing, and a recollector of all that Time has been 
glad to forget. His choice specimens have become rarities, 
simply because they were never worth preserving ; and he 
attaches present importance' to them in exact proportion to 
their former insignificance. A worthy of this unworthy class 
was once edifying the French Academy with a most unmer- 
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ciibl detail of the comparative prices of oommoditiee at varioua 
remote periods, when La Fontadib observed, ** Oar friend 
knows the value of everything,— except time." We recom- 
mend this anecdote to the special consideratipn of the ci- 
devant memhers^ of the Roxburgh Club, as well as to the re- 
saacitators of the dead lumber of antiquity. 

ANTIQUITY— The stalking horse on which knaves and 
bigots invariably mount, when they want to ride over the 
timid and the credulous. Never do we hear so much 
solemn palaver about the time-hallowed institutions, and 
approved wisdom of our ancestors, as when attempts are 
made to remove so^e staring monument of their folly. Thus 
is the youth, nonage, ignorance, and inexperience of the 
world invested by a strange blunder, which Bacon was the 
first to indicate, with the reverence due to the present times, 
which are its true old age. 

Antiquity is the young miscreant, the type of commingled 
ignorance and tyranny, who massacred prisoners taken in 
war, sacrificed haman beings to idols, burnt them in Smith- 
field as heretics or witches, believed in astrolc^, demono- 
logy, sorcery, the philosopher's stone, and every exploded 
folly and enormity; although his example is still gravely 
arged as a rule of conduct, and a standing argument against 
innovation, — that is to say, improvement ! . If the seal of time 
were to be the signet of truth, there is no absurdity, oppres- 
iion, or &lsehood, that might not be received as gospel ; 
while the Gospel itself would want the more ancient warrant 
of Paganism. Never was the world so old, and consequently 
80 wise, as it is to-day ; but it will be older, and, therefore, 
Btill wiser, to-morrow. 

In one generation, the most ancient individual has gene- 
rally the most experience ; but in a succession of generations, 
the youngest, or last of them, is the real Methuselah and 
Mentor. To this obvious distinction, nothing can blind us but 
giDBs stupidity, or the most miserable cant To plead the.au- 
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thority of the ancients,' is to appeal from civilized and en- 
lightened Christians, to fierce, unlettered Pagans ; for no one 
has decided where this hoasted wisdom begins or ends, though 
all agree that it is of great age. Every elderly man is an an- 
cestor to his former self^ Let him compare bis boyish notions 
and feelings with his matured judgment, and he will form a 
pretty collect notion of the wisdom of <mr ancestors; for 
what the child is to the man, are the past generations to the 
present 

Let us learn to distinguish the uses fix>m the abuses of anti- 
quity. Not to know what happened before we were bom, is 
always to remain a child : to know, and blindly to adopt that 
knowledge, as an implicit rule of life, is never to be a man. 

APOLOGY — ^As great a peacemaker as the word " if." In 
all cases, it is an excuse rather than an exculpation, and if 
adroitly managed, may be made to confirm what it seems to 
recall, and to aggravate the offence which it pretends to ex- 
tenuate. A man who had accused his neighbour of fiilsehood, 
was called on for an apology, which he gave in the following 
amphibological terms:—** I called you a liar, — it is true. You 
spoke truth: I have told a lie.'* 

APPEARANCES— keeping up. A moral, or, rather, im- 
moral uttering of counterfeit coin. It fs astonishing how 
much human bad money is current in society, bearing the fair 
impress of ladies and gentlemen. The former, if carefully 
weighed, will always be found light, or you may presently 
detect if you ring them, though this is a somewhat perilous 
experiment Both may be known by their assuming a more 
gaudy, and showy appearance than their neighbours, as if 
their characters were brighter, their impressions more p^ect, 
and their composition more pure, than all others. 

APPETITE — a relish bestowed upon the poorer classes, 
that they may like what they eat, while it is seldom enjoyed 
by the rich, because they may eat what they like. 
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ARCHITECTUR^Nothing more completely eetablishea 
the absence o^any standard of intrinsic or inherent beauty in 
architectare, than the &ct that we may equally admire two 
styles so totally dissimilar, both in their outlines, proportions, 
axid details, as the Grecian and the Grothic, — an apparent in- 
consistency which has been accounted &r by the plastic power 
of association. Independently of our impressions of the con- 
venience, stability, skill, magnificence, and antiquity con- 
nected with the classical structures, they appear more espe- 
cially to our imagination, as the handiworks and records of 
those great nations, for which, eyen from our boyish days, we 
hate ever felt the deepest reverence. And association can 
fiad the identical elements of beauty, dissimilar as they may 
seem, in the Gothic architecture, where a sense of religious 
veneration, and all the romantic recollections of chivalry, pro- 
duce the same hallowing and ennobling effect as our classical 
impressions in the former instance. Alison has further ob- 
served, too» that a taste m architecture, when once established, 
is genenilly permanent, because the costliness of public edi- 
fices, as well as their great durability, prevent their renewal, 
until they have acquired, in the eyes of succeeding genera- 
tions, all the sancticm of antiquity, and have rooted themselves 
in the public mind. This accounts for the long-continued 
uniformity of style among fhe ancient Egyptians, and other 
people of the East, as well as for our own habitual imitation 
of ancient standards. 

Why we. should continue to enslave ourselves to the hve 
orders of Vitruvius, I cannot well see. To the art of the sta- ^ 
tuary there is a conceivable limit, but that of the architect 
seems to admit a much wider range, and greater variety, than 
can be circumscribed within five orders. All structures 
should be adapted to the climate, and there is, therefore, pri- 
md fade evidence that the fitting style for Greece and Asia 
Minor can scarcely be the proper one for England. A Gre- 
cian temple, many of whose ornaments are heathen symbols, 
is not the best model for a Christian church, which is but a 

4* 
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solecism in stone when thus paganized; nor can I admit the 
wisdom of our imitating an Italian villa, with its open balco* 
nies, and shady colonnades, unless we could, at the same time, 
import the Italian climate. The Ave orders are, to architec- 
ture, what the thirty-nine articles are to the church,-— they do 
not ensure uniformity ; — and if they did, it would not he de- 
sirable, because they are not adapted to the present state of 
knowledge, and the wants and feeluigs of the community. In 
either instance, this slavery of opinion must eventually yield 
to the glowing freedom of thought 

Is there any valid reason why the Boric capital should be 
peculiar to a pillar whose height is precisely eight diameters, 
the Ionic volute to one of nine, and the Corinthian foliage to 
one of ten ? Custom has assigned these ornaments and pro- 
portions, but one can imagine others which would be equally, 
or, perhaps, more agreeable to an unprejudiced eye. The 
first columns were undoubtedly trees, which diminished as 
they ascended. The stems of the branches, where they were 
cut off, suggested the capital ; the iron or other bandages at 
top and bottom, to prevent the splitting of the wood, were the 
origin of the fillets^ the square tile which protected the lower 
end from the wet, gave rise to the plinth. But why should a 
stone pillar be made to imitate^a tree, by lessening as it rises? 
Custom alone has reconciled us to an unmeaning deviation^ 
which throws all the inter-columnar spaces out of the perpen- 
dicular, and presents us with a series of long inverted cones, 
the most ungraceful of all forms. As if sensible of this defect, 
the Egyptians made the outline of some of their temples con- 
form to the diminution of the columns, rendering the whole 
structure slightly pyramidical, and thus preserving the consis- 
tency of its lines. 

Observing some singular pilasters at Harrowgate, sms 
mounted with the Comua Ammonis, I ventured to ask the 
builder to what order they belonged. "Why, Sir," he 
replied, putting his hand to his head, " the boms are a little 
order of my own." Knowing him to be a married man, I con- 
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cltidel.Uiat he had good reaeoQ for appropriating that peculiar 
wnament to himself^ and made no further objections to his 
architecture. 

The bow windows and balconies that scallop the narrow 
side streets at our watering places, in order that their occu- 
pants may have a Better opportunity of seeing nothing, are 
excrescences which ought to be cut away. I admit, however, 
the disinterestedness of the architect ; he can have no view 
in them^ 

ARGUMENT — With fools, passion, vociferation, or vio- 
lence; with ministers, a majority; with kings, the sword; 
with fanatics, denunciation; with men of sense, a sound 
reason. 

ARISTOCRACY.-— In ancient Greece this word signified 
the government of the best ; but in modern England, if we 
are to judge by the present majority of the House of Lc^rds, 
the term seems to have fairly ** turned its back upon itself," 
and to have Become the antithesis to its original import ; even 
as beldam (or belle dame^) formerly expressive of fbmale 
beauty, is now defined by Dr. Johnson as, ** a term of con- 
tempt, marking the last degree of old age with all its faults 
and miseries." 

If we have noblemen whose titles are their honour, we have 
others who are an honour to their titles. Happy he, who 
deriving his patent from nature, as well as from his sovereign, 
may be dubbed, /* tn^er doctos nohilissimuSf — ijUer nohUea 
doctUnmuBy — inter utrosque optimusy 

ARITHMETIC.— The science of figures cuts but a poor 
figure in its origin, the term calculation being derived from 
the etdcvUva or pebble used as a counter by the Romans, 
whose numerals, stolen from the ancient EtrnsCahs, and still 
to be traced on the monuments of that people, seem to have 
been euggested in the first instance by the five fingers. In- 
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deedy the tenn digit or finger, applied to any single numberr 
suffioiently indicates the primitive mode of counting. The 
Roman V is a rude outline of the five fingers, or of the out- 
spread iiand, narrowing to the wrist ; while the X is a ^mbol 
of the two fives or two hands crossed. In all probability the 
earliest numerals did not exceed five, which was repeated, 
with additions, for the higher numbers; and it is a remarkable 
coincidence that to express* six, seven, eight, the North 
American Indians repeat the five, with the addition of one, 
two, three, on the same plan as the Roman VI, VII, VIII. 
Our term eleven is derived fVom the word ein or one, and the 
old verb liherij to leave ; so that it signifies one, leave ten. 
Twelve means two, after reckoning or laying aside ten ; and 
our termination of ty, in the words twenty, thirty, &c., comes 
firom the Anglo-Saxon teg to draw; so that twenty, or 
twainty, signifies two drawings, or that the fingers have been 
twice counted over, and the hands twice closed. 

From the hands also, or other parts of the human body, 
were derived the original rude measurements. The uncia^ 
or inch, was the first joint of the thumb, which being repeated 
four times, gave the breadth of the hand ; and this product, 
tripled, furnished the measure of the fix)t The passus^ or 
pace, was the interval between two steps, reckoned at six 
feet ; and a mile, as the word imports, consisted of a thousand 
paces. Other portions of the human body fiimished secondary 
measures ; the width of the hand gave the palm, reckoned at 
three inches : — the distances of the elbow fi:om the tips of the 
fingers, the cubit ; the entire length of the arm, the yard ;— 
and the extreme breadth of the. extended arms, across the 
shoulders, the fathom or six feet 

The Arabic numerals, derived, in all probability, from the 
Persians, and brought into Europe by the Moors, were a great 
improvement upon the clumsy system of the Romans ; but it 
is to be regretted that we have not adopted the duodecimal in 
preference to the decimal scale, as it mounts fiister, and being 
more often divisible in the descending series, would express 
fractions with a greater simplicity. 
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ART. — Man's nature. Of all cants defend me ftom that 
cant of Art which substitutes a blind and indiscriminate reve- 
rence of the painter, provided he be dead, for a 'judicious ad- 
miration of his paintings. Our connoisseurs reverse the old 
adage, and prefer a dead dog to a livmg lion. They are 
Antinomian in their critical creed ; they substitute faith for 
good tDorks, and will fall prostrate before any daub provided 
it be sanctified by a popular name. 

It may be objected that no artist would have acquired a 
great name unless he had been a great painter ; a position to 
which there are exceptions, although we will grant, it for the 
sake of argument But an artist who might command uni- 
versal admiration in the oMen times, is no necessary model 
for the present Surely our portrait painters need not study 
Holbein. Many of the old masters, avowedly deficient in 
drawing and composition, were celebrated for their colouring, 
a merit which the mere effects of time, in the course of three 
or four centuries, must inevitably destroy : and yet Titian, 
the great colourist of his day, but whose pictures have mostly 
fiided into a cold dimness, is still held up to admiration, be- 
cause his bright and blended hues delighted the good folks of 
the fifteenth century. The pictures c^ Rubens preserve the 
richness of their broad tints, which we can admire without 
being blind to the vulgarity of his taste and his bad^drawing, 
for his females -are little better than so many Dutch Vrowes 
— coarse, flabby and clownish. To a genuine c(»inoisseur, 
however, every one of them is, doubtless, a Venus de Medici; 
not because she is handsome or well-proportioned, for she is 
neither, but because she is painted by Rubens. 

This idolatry of the artist and indifference to art, has had a 
very mischievous effect in England, first, by withdrawing 
encouragement fiom our countrymen and contemporaries, 
and, secondly, by injuring their taste in Holding up as models 
for imitation, not the paintings of nature, but old Continental 
pictures, which, even supposing them to be genuine, have 
often lost the sole distinction that once conferred a value upon 
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them. But in many instances they aie spurious, tor the hig^h 
prices which we so absurdly lavish upon them, has called into 
existence, in the chief Italian towns, manufactories of copies 
and counterfeits for the soje supply of England, in which happy 
and discerning country may be found ten timbs more pictures 
of each of the old masters, than could have been painted in a, 
long life. Neither the most experienced artist, nor knowing 
virtuoso, can guard against this species of imposition. It is 
v^ell known that Sir Joshua Reynolds, even in that branch of 
the art with which he was most conversant, was perpetually 
deceived, his collections swarming with false Gorreggios, 
Titians, and Michael Angelos. What wonder, then, that an 
old picture, as oflen happens, shall sell to-day for a thousand 
pounds, and that to-morrow, stripped of its supposed authenti- 
city, atat nominU umbroj and shall not fetch ten ? and yet it 
is as good and as bad one day as it was the other, viewed as a 
work of art So besotting is the magic of a name. 

To these pseudo- connoisseurs, who bring their own narrow 
professional feelings to the appreciation of a work of art, we 
recommend the following authentic anecdote: — A thriving 
tailor, anxious to transmit his features to posterity, inquired 
of a young artist what were his terms for a half length. '* I 
charge twenty-five guineas for a head,*' was the reply. The 
portrait was painted and approved, when the knight of the 
thimble, taking out his purse, demanded how much he was to 
pay. **I told you before that my charge for a head was 
twenty-five guineas.** — " I am aware of that,*' said Snip ; 
'* but how much more for the coat 1 — it is the best part of the 
picture." 

ART^rigin of We are struck with an admiration 
almost amounting to awe, when we contemplate a noUe 
building, a fine statue,' or a grand painting, and feel a pride in 
our species when we term them the noblest productions of 
human art; but such objects have a still more sancti^ing 
efEdct if we suffer them so raise our thoughts ta Him who 
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made the artiBt^ and benevolently endowed him with fiicultiefl 
of which the e;ierci8e can bestow such pure delight, not only 
on his contemporafiedi but on a long succession of generations. 
The^ races of spectators who have been gratified by the beau- 
tiful products pf Grecian art, form, perhaps, but a tithe of 
those who are to succeed to the same pleasure, for celebrated 
statues are almoin immortal — they can only perish at least 
with the civilisation that has enshrined them. The humblest 
work of nature, as well as the most perfisct one of art, are 
alike exalted by tracing them to their divine original. 

ARTICIES— the Thirty-nine. Spiritual canons, drawn 
up with the most subtle complication for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a general simplicity and unity in matters of faith. Of 
these Polyglot persuaders to the use of one religious language, 
there were originally forty-two, composed in the year 1552, 
** by the bishops and other learned and good men in Convoca- 
ticHi, to root out the discord cf opinions, and establish the 
agreement of true religion.*' Bat it appears that these in&l- 
lible bishops and other learned and good men, who had under- 
taken to fix and determine the only right road to heaven, 
were themselves but blind guides, for, in the year 1562, their 
Confession of Faith was altered and reduced to thirty-nine 
articles. Alas ! this Convocation was no more infallible than 
its predecessor, for in 1571 these Articles were again revised 
and altered, since which tjme tliey have continued to be the 
criterion of the faith of the Chprch of England. They profess 
for their object — " the avoiding of diversities of opinions, and 
the establishing of consent touching true religion,** and their 
eminent success is attei^ed by the fact that, if we include 
Ireland, Scotland, and the various dissenters, both from Epis- 
copalianism and Presbyterianism, little more than one-third of 
the inhabitants of Great Britain are calculated to belong to 
the Established religion ; while, even of that third, owing to 
different interpretations of these articles, framed for producing 
univerml consent, there are various sects opposed to one ano* 
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titer within the walls of the Charch, not less zealously than to 
the common enemy without ! 

Mark the opinion apon this sahject entertained hy a distin- 
guished prelate. " I reduced the study of divinity,** says Bi- 
shop Watson, *' into as narrow a compass as possible, for I de^ 
termined to study nothing but my Bible, being much uncon- 
cerned about the opinions of councils, fathers, churches, 
bishops, and other men, as little inspired as myself. I had no 
prejudice against; no predilection for the Church of England ; 
i)ut a sincere regard for the Church of Christ, and an insu- 
perable objection to every degree of dogmatical intolerance. 
I never troubled myself with answering any arguments which 
the opponents in the divinity-schools brought against the Ar- 
ticles of the Church, nor ever admitted their authority as de- 
cisive of a difficulty ; but I used, on such occasions, to say to 
them, holding the New Testament in my hand, yEn sacrum 
codicem P Here is the fountain of truth ; why do you follow 
the streams derived from it by the sophistry, or polluted by 
the passions of man ? If you can bring any proo& agamst 
anything delivered in this book, I shall think it my duty to 
reply to you. Articles of churches are not of divine autho- 
rity ; have done with them, for they may be true, they may 
be false, and appeal to the book itself.** 

No Christian Church ought to exact from its ministers a C<»i- 
fession of Faith upon numerous and intricate articles of hu- 
man construction, though it may ^irly claim a declaration of 
belief that the Scriptures contain a revelation of the divine 
will. Such, at least, was the opinion of Bishop Watson, as it 
had been previously professed by the celebrated Bishop 
Hoadly, and other distinguished members of the Church of 
England. 

Xerxes, we are told, ordered the non-conforming waves oi 
the ocean to be scourged with rods and confined within cer« 
tain boundaries ; in imitation of which sapient example, oar 
Charch has provided a cat-o-thirty-nine-tails, to lash back the 
tide of human thought and circumscribe the illimitable range 
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<^ Opinion. In both instances thel saccess has been worthy (^ 
the attempt. 

ABCETIC— Dr. Johnson has observed that the shortness 
of life has afRirded as many arguments to the voluptuary as to 
the moralist, and there can be no doubt that the ascetic, in 
his cell, is seeking his own happiness with as much seliish- 
ness as the professed epicnr ean : one betakes himself to im- 
mediate, the other to remote gratifications ; one devotes him- 
self to sensuality,'the other to mortification ; one to bodily, the 
ether, perhaps, to intellectual pleasures ; one to this world, 
the other to the next ; but the principle of action is the same 
in both parties, and the ascetic is, perhaps the most selfish 
ealculator 9i the two, inasmuch as the reward he claims is 
Hifinitely greater and of longer endurance. He is usurious 
in his dealings with heayen, and does not put out the smallest 
BKxrtification except upon the most enormous interest His 
very self-denial is selfish, for the odds are incalculably in 
fiivour of the man who bets body against soaL 

They who impiously imagine that the happiness of the 
Creator consists in the nnhappiness of the creature, are thus 
offending Him in their very ^r of giving offence, since they 
find sweetness even in their sourness, and a joy in the very 
want of it. Well for them, too, if they go not astray, in their 
over anxiety to walk straight " As for those that will not 
take lawfiil pleasures," says old Fuller, *' I am afraid they 
will Cake unlawful pleasupfB, and, by lacing themselves too 
hard, grow awry on one side." 

To the the same purport we may quote the observation of 
the French writer, Balzac: **Si ceux qui sont ennemis des 
dhfertissemeng^ honnites avoient la direction du monde^ Us 
wudnient Ster le printemps et la jeunes$€j — Ttm ie Vaian^e^ 
€t fautre de la vie." 

ATHANASIAN CREED -Character of, by* bishop. " A 
motley moiwter of bigotry and superstitioi^ a 9pareciow of 
vol*. I. 5 
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shreds and- patches, dressed up of old by philosophers and 
popes, to amuse the speculative and to afiright the ignorant ^ 
now a butt of ecorn, against which every unfledged witling of 
the age essays his wanton efforts, and before he has learned 
his catechism, is fixed an infidel for life.*** 

In Bishop Watson's proposed bill for revising the Liturgy 
and Articles, the omission of the Athanasian Creed was one 

_of the principal improvements; and, long before his time, 

^ Bishop Burnet had not scrupled to pronounce it a forgery c^ 
the eighth century. We know, from the authority of Dr. He- 
berden, that the pious George III. refused, in the most pointed 
manner, to make the responses when this creed was read in 
Windsor Chapel. Dr^ Mant, quoting from Dean Vincent, 
says, ** this creed is supposed to have been framed from the 
writings of Athanasius. It was not) however, admitted into 
the ofilces of the Roman church, at the earliest, till the year 
930, in which it has continued ever since, and was received 
into our liturgy at the time of the Reformation." — (Mant's 
Common Prayer, p. 57.) 

In spite of the damnatory clauses at the conclusion of this 
theological puzzle, this Ignotum per ignotius, it appears that 
Christendom did very well without it for 900 years ; and, pro- 
bably, very few of the rationally devout would complain if it 
were placed in the same situation for 900 years to come. It 
was a saying of the Dutch General, Wurtz, *' that when men 
shall have once taken out of Christianity all that they have 
foisted into it, there will be but one religion in the ^orld, and 
that equally plain in doctrine, and pure in morals." The 
Scriptures warn us against " teaching the declines of men 
as the commandments of God ;" or, as Paley has said, *' im«* 

. posing, under the name of reveal^ religion, doctrines which 
men cannot believe, or will not examine.*' When objections 

are made to the Mosaic account of the creation, as being in- 



* Misc. Tracts, by Watson, Bishop of Landaff, v. 2. p. 49. 
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eoDsistent with the modern state of science, it is indignantly 
nrged that Moses did not undertake to expound astronomy or 
geology to ignorant shepherds, hat that he spoke popularly, 
and adapted himself to the comprehensions of his' auditors. 
And yet, when any attempt is made to popularize our liturgy, 
by the omission of any such objectionable portions as the 
Athanasian Creed, we hear a Pharisaical cry of impiety and 
pro&nation, and are solemnly warned that to remove a single 
stone, however cankered or superfluous, is to endanger the 
whole edifice of the church. Strange ! that we may suppress 
truth and yet not expunge a forgery. Strange ! that we may 
adapt the liturgy and formularies of religion to the ignorance 
of the age, and yet not adjust them to its knowledge ! 

This incredi)»le creed, which it is above all things neces- 
sary to hold, may be defined, like Aristotle's Materia Primli, 
ss, *' nee quid,, nee qtude^ nee qiumtum, nee aliguid eorum 
de quibus Ens denominatur,^* Nevertheless, there are 
golden reasons, which may induce a profession of belief in it. 
Mr. Patten, a curate of Whitstable, was so much averse to it 
that he always omitted it from the service. Archbishop 
Seeker, being informed of his recuss^ncy, sent the archdeacon 
to ask him his reason. '* I do not believe it,*' said the priest 
— " But your metropolitan rfoc»," replied the archdeacon. — 
'* It may be so," rejoined Mr. Patten ; " and he can well 
afibrd it He believes at the rate of seven thousand a-year, 
and I, only at that of fifty. 

ATHEIST. — Supposing SDch an anomaly to exist, an 
atheist must be the most miserable of beings. The idea of a 
&therless world, swinging by some blind law of chance, 
which may every moment expose it to destruction, through 
an infinite space, filled, perhaps, with nothing biit sufiering 
and wretchedness, unalleviated by the prospect of a future 
and a happier state, must he almost intolerable to a man who 
has a single spark of benevolence in his bosom. "All the 
splendour of the highest prosperity," says Adam Smith, " can 
never enlighten the gloom with which so dreadfiil an idea . 
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must neceisarily overshadow the imagination ; not in a wise 
and virtuous man, can all the sorrow of the most afflicting ad- 
versity ever dry up the joy which necessarily springs from 
the habitual and thorough conviction of the truth oi the con- 
trary sjrstem.*' 

The word atheist has done yeoman*s service as a nick-name 
wherewith to pelt all those who disapprove of the thirty-nine 
articlesi or who venture to surmise that there are abuses in 
the church which need reform ; but this sort of dirt has been 
thrown until it will no longer stick, except to the fingers of 
those who handle it The' real atheist is the Mammonite, 

r 

who, making ''godliness a great gain,*' worships a golden 
calf, and calls it a €Sod : or the miserable fiinatic, who, endow- 
ing the phantom of his own folly and fear, with the worst 
passions oi the worst men, dethrones the deity to set up a 
demon, and curses all those Who will not cutse themselves 
by joining in his idolatry. 

AVARIC£#— The mistake of the old, who begin multiply- 
i|ig their attachments to the. earth, just as they are going to 
run away from it, thereby increasing the bitterness without 
protracting the date of their separation. What the wcarld 
terms avarice, however, is sometimes no more than a compol- 
Boxy economy ; and even a wilful penuriousness is better than 
a wasteful extravagance. Simonides being reproached with 
parsimony, said he had rather enrich his enemies alter his 
death, than borrow of his friends in his lifetime. . 

There are more excuses for this "old gentlemanly vice,** 
than the world is willing to admit Its professors have tiie 
honour of agreeing with Vespasian, that-*** Aurtftonus est 
odor ex re qudlibet,'^ and witli Dr. Johnson, who maintained, 
that a man is seldom more beneficially employed, either for 
himself or others, than when he is making money. Wealth, 
too, is power, of which the secret sens^ in ourselves, and the 
open homage it draws from others, are doubly swdet, when 
we feel that all our other powers, and the estimation they 
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procured us, are gradually filing. Nor is it any Urifling ad- 
vantage, in extreme old age, still to have a pursuit that gives 
an interest to existence ; still to propose to ourselves an oh* 
ject, of which every passing day advances the accomplish- 
ment, and which holds out to us the pleasure of success, with 
hardly a possibility of fkilure, for it is much more easy to 
make the last plum than the first thousand. So Qat from sup- 
posing an old miser to be inevitably miserable, in the Latin 
sense of the word, it is not improbable that he may be more 
happy than his less penurious brethren. No one but an old 
man who has withstood the temptation of avarice, shQuld be 
allowed to pronounce its unqualified condemnation. 

AUDIENCE — A crowd of people in a large theatre, so call- 
ed because they cannot hear. The actors speak to them with 
their -hands and feet, and the spectators listen to them with 
their ^yea. 

AUTHOR— original — One who copying only from the 
works of the great Author of the world, never plagiarises, ex- 
cept from the book of nature ; whereas the imitator derives 
his inspiration from the writings of his fellow-men, and has no 
thought except as to the best mode of purloining the thoughts 
of others. Authors are lampSj exhausting themselves to give 
light to others; or rather may they be compared to industrious 
bees, not because they are armed with a sting, but because they 
gather honey firom every flower, only that their hive may be plun- 
dered when their toil is completed. By the iniquitous law of 
copyright, an author's property in the ofi&pring of his own in- 
tellect, is wrested from him in the end of a few years ; previ- 
ously to which period, the booksellier is generally obliging 
enough to ease him of the greater portion of the profit 

Against the former injustice, however, most writers secure 
themselves by the evanescent nature of theirivorks ; and as to 
the latter, we must confess after all, that the bookseller is the 
best MecenasL 

6* 
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For the flattery lavished upon a first successful work, an an* 
thor often pays dearly by the abuse poured upon its successors ; 
for we all measure ourselves by our best production, and others 
by their worst Writers are too often treated by the public 
B8 crimps serve recruits, — ^made drunk first, only that they 
may be safely raUaned all the rest of their lives. 
, An author is more annoyed by abuse than gratified by praise ; 
because, he looks upon the latter as a right and the former a9' 
a wrong. And this opens a wider question as to the constitU'* 
tion of our nature, both moral aiid physical, which is 8uscepti« 
ble of pain in a much greater and more intense degree than of 
pleasure. We have na bodily enjoyment to counterbalancti 
the agony of an acute tboth-ache ; nor any mental one that can 
form a set-ofiT against despair. No where is this more glaring* 
ly illustrated than, in the descriptions of our future rewards 
and punishments, the miseries and the angui^ of hell heing^ 
abundantly definite and intelligible, while the heavenly beati* 
tudes are dimly shadowed forth, as being beyond the imagina* 
tion of man to conceive. 

An author's living- purgatory, is his liability to be conslulted 
as to the productions of literary amateurs, both male and ie» 
male. The annoyance of reading them can only be equalled 
by that of pronouncing upon their merita Oh, that every 
scribbler would recollect the dictqm of Dr. Johnson upon this 
subject ' " You must consider beforehand, that such efiusions 
may be bad as well as good ; and nobody has a right to put an-* 
other under such a difficulty^ ^at he must either hurt the per- 
son by telling the truth, or hurt himself by telling what is not 
true." . ' 

Bet;iveen authors and artists there should be no jealousy, for 
their pursuits are congenial ; one paints with the pen, the 
other writes with a orush ; and yet it is difficult for either to 
be quite impartial, in weighing- the merits of their different 
avocations. The author of the Pleasures of Hope, being at & 
dinner party with Mr. Turner, R. A., whose enthusiasm for 
his art led him to speak c^ it and of its professors aa siqperior to 
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all others, the hard arose, and after alluding with a mock grav- 
ity, to his friend's skill in varnishing painters as well as paint- 
ings, proposed the health of Mr. Turner, and the worshipful 
company of Painters and Glaziers. This, (to use the new9- 
paper phrase) called up Mr. Turner, who with a similar so* 
lemnity, expressed his sense of the honour he had received, 
made some good humoured allusions to blotters of fodscap, 
whose works were appropriately bound in calf; and concluded 
hy propoetng in return, the health of Mr. Campbell, and the 
worshipfbl company of Paper-stainers— a rejoinder that ex- 
cited a general laugh, in which none joined more heartily than 
the poet himself 

AUTHORITY — Submission to, in matters of opinion. — Ma- 
king names the measure of fiicts,— deciding upon truth by ex- 
trinsic testimony, not intrinsic evidences-surrendering our 
reason, which is the revelation of God, to the reasons of men, 
not necessarily more competent to judge than ourselves. Bet^ 
ter to be a slave with an unfettered mind, than a pseudo free- 
man whose opinions, his most precious birthright, are bond- 
slaves to a name. Had authority always been our guide, we 
should still have been savages. ** The woods,'* says Locke, 
**are fitter to give rules than cities, where those who call 
themselves civil and rational, go out of their way by the author- 
ity of example." Are we to follow every WilW-the-whifiq[» 
because it is litwally a precedent? 

Although it condemns the same assumption in the Foj^t our 
Church in its twentieth article, claims *.* power to decree ritea 
or ceremonies, and authority in contioversies of fiiith.*' It has 
been affirmed that this article has neither the sanction of par- 
liament nor convocation; but if it possessed both, it would Mill 
want the authority of reason and justice, and the possibility of 
enforcing that which is quite beyond the reach of mortal ju- 
risdiction. Christianity, its own best and i^rest authority, is 
only weakened by arbitrary enactments. To a calm inquirer, it 
must seem marvellous that any fiillible man, or councD of 
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men, shcMild set themselves up as directors of the co^sciencei 
of others! 

Surely, the time will come when even the stoutest sticklers 
for compulsory act of parliament faith, becoming convinced of 
their error, will join in the following prayer of the learned and 
pious Dr. Chandler — " 'Tie my hearty prayer to the Father of 
Lights and the God of Truth, that all human authority in mat- 
ters of faith, may come to afiill end ; and that every one^ who 
hath reason to direct him, and a soul to save, may be his own 
judge in everything that concerns his eternal welfare, with- 
out any prevailing regard to the dictates of fallible men, or 
fear of their peevish and impotent censures.** 

At present it is to be feared, there are many churchmen, re- 
formed as well as Roman, who hold with Cardinal Perron, 
when he says, ** We must not pretend to convince an Arian of . 
his errors by scripture evidence-^we must have recourse to the 
ai^thority of the Church." That this is not the opinion of our 
English Bjshop Hoadly, will appear from the following ex- 
tract : — 

** Authority is the greatest and most irreconcilable enemy 
to truth and argument that tliis world ever furnished out. All 
the sophistry, all the colour of plausibility, all the argument 
and cunning of the subtlest disputer in the world, may be laid 
open and turned to the advantage of that very truth which 
they designed to hide or to depress : but against authority there 
is no defence. It was authority which would have prevented 
all refivmation where it is; and which has put a barrier 
against it wherever it is not'* 

AUTO-BIOGRAPHY— Drawing a portrait of yourself 
with a pen and ink, carefully omitting all the bad features 
that you have, and putting in all the good ones that you have 
not, so as to ensure an accurate and faithful likeness ! Pub- 
lishing your own authentic life is telling flattering lies of your- 
self, in order, if possible, to prevent other^from telling dispa- 
raging truths. No man's life is complete till he is dead, an 
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iDlo>bJogfnpiiy is therefore a mii-funner. As sach works, 
however, generally fall still-born from the press, an author 
loay &irly be said to have lost his life, as soon as he is deliv- 
ered of it, 80 that this objection is, in fact, removed. 

AUTO DE FE— or act of faith. — ^Roasting our fellow crea- 
tures alive, for the honour and glory of a God of mercy. The 
horrors of this diabolical spectacle, which was invariably be- 
held by both sexes and all ages with transports of triumph and 
delight, should eternally be borne in mind, that we may see 
to what brutal extremities intderance will push us, if it be not 
checked in the very outset Thanks to the progress of opin- 
k>D, the inquisition and its tortures are abolished; but fanatics, 
whetiier Romish or Reformed, still reserve the right of punish'* 
iog Heretics, (that is all those who diSer from themselves on 
religious points^) wi);h ^re, pillory, imprfficmment, and odi- 
lUQ in this world ; while they carefully retain the parting 
curse of the inquisition, ^* Jam animam tuam tradimus Dia- 
^," and consign them to eternal fire in the next This morial 
inquisition remains yet to be suppressed. It is only a post- 
poaed tmto de fS. And all this hateful irreligion fi>r the sake 
of religion ! How truly may Christianity exclaim-—*' I fear 
Qot mine enemies, but save, oh ! save me from my pretended 
friends^" 

c 

BACHELOR — one who is so fearful of marrying, lest his 
wife should become his mistress, that he not unfrequently 
finishes his career by converting his mistress into a wife. 
''A married man," said Dr. Johnson, " has many cares ; but a 
bachelor has no pleasure^*' Cutting himself off from a great 
blessing, for fear of some' trifling annoyance, he has rivalled 
the wiseacre who secured himself against corns, by ampu- 
tating his leg. In his selfish anxiety to live unencumbered, 
he has only subjected himself to a heavier burthen ; for the 
passions, who apportion to every individual the load that he 
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is to bear through life, generally say to the calculating bache* 
k)r—- " As you are a single man, you shall carry double." 

We may admire the wit, without acknowledging the 
truth of the repartee uttered by a bachelor, who, when his 
friend reproached him' for his celibacy, adding that bachelor- 
ship ought to be taxed by the Government, replied, " There 
I agree with you, for it is quite a luxury I" 

BAIT— One animal impaled upon a hook, in order to 
torture a second, for the amusement of a third. Were the 
latter to change places, for a single day, with either of the 
two former, which might generally be done with very little 
loss to society, it would enable him to form a better notion 
of the pastime he is in the habit of pursuing. — ^N. B. To make 
some approximation towards strict retributive justice, he 
should gorge the bait, and his, tormentor should have all the 
humanity of an experienced angler ! 

BALLADS — Vocal portraits of the national mind. The 
people that are without them, may literally be said not to be 
worth an old song. The old government of France was well 
defined as an absolute monarchy, moderated by songs ; and 
the acute Fletcher of Saltoun was ^ sensible of their impor- 
tance, as to express a deliberate opinion, that if a man were 
permitted to make all the ballads, he need not care who made 
the laws of a nation. They who deem this an exaggerated 
notion, will do well to recollect the silly ballad of Lilliburlero, 
the noble author of which publicly boasted, and without much 
extravagance in the vaunt, that he had rhymed King Jaioes 
out of his dominions. 

BALLOT— An equal security against aristocratical cor- 
ruption, and democratical intimidation : the only security for 
the free and impartial exercise of the elective franchise, to 
extend which to the poor and dependent, without the pro- 
tection of secrecy, is only to throw the representation more 
completely into the hands of the rich and ' powerful. Sad 
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roofOds idust be the lower classes, as we are told, thus to be 
bought or browbeaten. No doubt: and their superiors, who 
bribe and intimidate them, are a]] marvellous proper gentle- 
men ! Against a proposition for the ballot, the established 
arguments are/ a shrug d£ the shoulders, a look of disgust, 
and an exclamation of horror ;— conclusive modes of reasonings 
adopted rather from necessity than choice, for we are not 
aware of any more cotivincing objections. Some, indeed, are 
80 consistent as to tell us^ that the practice is mean, degrading, 
contemptible, un-English, at the very time that it is openly 
practised in the Committee business of the House of Commonsi 
in the elections at the East India House, and in those of al- 
most every club throughout the kingdom. Though such 
noodles have short memories, they cannot be called great wits. 

BANDIT-— An unlegalized seedier, who is hanged for 
doing that which would get him a commission and a medal, 
had he taken the king's money, instead of that of travellers. 
^ lUe crucem sceleris pretium Udity hie diadema,** 

BABr-^lndepend^nce of the, — Like a ghost — a thing much 
talked oft and seldom seen. If a barrister possess any pro- 
fessional or moral independence, it cannot be worth much, for 
a few guineas will generally purchase it. It must be con- 
fessed) that he is singularly independent of all those scruples 
which operate upon the consciences of other men. Right 
and i^rong, truth or falsehood, morality or profligacy, are all 
equally indifferent to him. JDealing in law, not justice, his 
brief is his bible, the ten guineas of his retaining fee are 
his decalogue : his glory, like that of a cookmaid, consists 
in weaHng a silk gown, and his heaven is in a judge's wig. 
Head, heart, conscience, body and soul, all are for sale : the 
forensic bravo stands to be hired by the highest bidder, ready 
to attack those whom he had just defended, or defend those 
whom he has just attacked, according to the orders he may 
receive from his temporary master. Looking to the &vour 
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of the Judge fpr &vour with their clients, and to the govern* 
ment for professional promotion, barristers have too oflen 
been the abject lickspittles of the one, and the supple topis of 
the other. 

M. de la B , a French gentleman, seems to have fonned 

a very correct notion of the independence of the bar. Having 
invited several friends to dine on a maigre df^y, his servant 
brought him word, that there was only a single salmon left in 
the market, which he had not dared to bring away, because 
it had been bespoken by a barrister.— " Here,*' said his 
master, putting two or three pieces of gold into his hand, 
** Go back directly, and buy me the barrister and the salmon 
toa" 

BARRISTER— A legal servant of all work. One who 
sometimes makes hia' gown a cloak for l»rowbeating and 
putting (iown a witness, who, but for this protection, might 
occasionally knock down the biUrrister. Show me the con- 
scientious counsellor, who, refusing to hire out ^his talents 
that he may screen the guilty, overreach the innocent, de- 
fraud the orfdian, or impoverish the widow, will scrupulously 
decline a brief, unless the cause of his client wear at least 
a semblance of honesty and justice ; — who will leave knaves 
and robbers to the merited inflictions of the law, while he will 
cheerfully exert his eloquence and skill in redressing the 
wrongs of the injured. Show me such a Phoenix of a barris- 
ter, and I will admit that he richly deserves^— not to have 
been at the bar ! 

^ Does not a barrister's affected warmth, and habitual diissi* 
mulation, impair hb hcmesty?'* asked Boswell of Dr^ Jotmsaa* 
— ** Is there not some danger that he may put on the same 
wtak in common life, in the intercourse with his friends ?*'— 
« Why BO, Sir," replied the Doctor. « A man will no more 
carry tbe artifice of the bar into the common int^rooiiise of 
societyi than a man who is paid £)r tumbling upon his hands 
will oontinue to do sp when he should walk qb Ins §M;J 
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not; bat how are we to respect the forensic tumbler, 
who will walk upon his hands, and perform the most ignoble 
antics lor a paltry fee 1 

Ail briefless barristers will please to consider themselves 
excepted from the previous censure, for I should be really 
BOTTj to speak ill of any man withoiU a caute. 

BATHOS— Sinking when you mean to rise. The waxen 
wings of Icarus, which, instead of making him master of the 
air, plunged him into the water, were a practical Bathos. So 
was the miserable imitation of the Thunderer by Salmoneus, 
which, instead of giving him a place among the Gods, con- 
signed him to the regions below. 

Of the written Bathos, an amusing instance is afibrded in 
the published tour of a lady, who has attained some cele- 
brity in literature. Describing a storm to which she was . 
exposed, when crossing in the steEim boat firom Dover to 
Calais, her ladyship says, — **^ In spite of the most earnest 
solicitations to the contrary, in which the captain eagerly 
joined, I firmly persisted in remaining upon deck, although 
the tempest had now increased to such a frightful hurri- 
cane, that it was not without great difficulty I could — hold 
up my parasol !" 

As a worthy companion to this little morgeauj we copy the 
following affecting advertisement firom a London Newspaper : 
■-'"If this should meet the eye of f^mma D , who ab- 
sented herself last Wednesday from her &ther's house, she 
is implored to return, when she will be received with undi- 
niinished affection by her almost heart-broken parents. If 
nothing can persuade her to listen to their joint appeal — should 
Bhe be determined to bring their gray hairs with sorrow to 
"le grave — should she never mean to revisit a home where 
«he hasjMissed so many happy year^— it is at least expected, 
if she be not totally lost to all sense of propriety, that she 
^U, without a moment's further delay, — send back the key 
of the tea-caddy." 

^OL. I. 6 
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BEAUTY — ^has been not unaptly, thoagh somewhat val<' 
garly, defined by T. H. as ** all my eye,'* since it addresses 
itself solely to that organ, and is intrinsically of little value. 
From this ephemeral flower are distilled many of the ingre- 
dients in matrimonial unhappiness; It must be a dangerous 
gift, both for its possessor and its admirer, if there be any 
truth in the assertion of M. Gombaud, that beauty ** reprSsente 
les Dieux, et lesfaU aublier" If its possession, as is too 
often the case, turns the head, while its loss sours the 
temper ; if the long regret of its decay outweighs the fleet- 
ing pleasure of its bloom, the plain should rather pity than 
envy the handsome. Beauty of countenance, which, being 
the light of the soul shining through the face, is independent 
of features or complexion, is the most attractive, as well as 
the most enduring charm. Nothmg but talent and amiabi- 
lity can bestow it, no statue or picture can rival, time itself 
cannot destroy it 

Wants are seldom blessings, and yet the want of a common 
standard of beauty has incalculably widened the sphere of 
our enjoyment, since all tastes may thus be gratified by the 
infinite variety of minds, and the endless diversities in the 
human form. Father Buffier maintains, that the beauty of 
every object consists in that form and colour most usual among 
things of that particular sort to which it belongs. He seems 
to have thought that there was no inherent beauty in any- 
thing except thejtute mUieUj the happy mean. ** The beanty 
of a nose," says Adam Smith, following out the same idea 
in his Theory of Moral Sentiments, is the form at which 
Nature s^ems to have aimed in all noses, which she seldom 
hits exactly, but to which all' her deviations still bear a 
strong resemblance. Many copies of an original may all miss 
it in some respects, yet they will all resemble it more than 
they resemble one another. So it is with animated forms ; 
and thus beauty, though, in one sense, exceedingly rare, 
because few attain the happy mean, is, at the same time, a 
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common quality, because all the deviatioiis have' a greater 
resemblance to this standard than to one another. 

Even this, however^ is not a certain criterion, for oar esti- 
mate of beanty, depending mainly upon association^ will be 
inflaenced by the predominant feeling in the mind of the spec- 
tator, whetiier he be contemplating a woman or a landscape. 
Brindley, the civil engineer, considered a straight canal a 
much more picturesque and pleasing object than a meander- 
ing river. ** For what purpose,** he was asked, " do you ap- 
prehend rivers to. have been intended 1" — •*To feed navigable 
canals,** was the reply. Dr. Johnson maintained, that there 
was no beauty withoat utility, but he was not provided with a 
rejoinder, when the peacock's tail was objected to him. What 
so beautifbl as flowers, and yet we cannot always perceive 
their utility in the economy of nature. There are belles, to 
whom the same remark nlay be applied. 

As the want of exterior generally increases the interior 
beauty, we should do well to judge of women as of the im- 
pressions on medals, and pronounce those the most valnable 
which are the plainest 

BEER — Small. An undrinkable drink, which if it were 
set upon a cuUender to let the water run out, would leave a 

residuum of nothing. Of whatever else it may be 

guilty, it is generally innocent of malt and hop& Upon the 
principle of lucus a rum huiendo, it may be termed liquid 
bread, and the strength of com. Small-beer comes into the 
third category of the honest iN'ewer, who divided his infusions 
into three classes— strong, table, common table, and lamen' 
Ubie, An illiterate vendor of this commodity wrote over his 
doer at Harrowgate, <*Bear sold here!" **He epeWa the 
word quite correctly," said T. H.» ** if he means to apprise us 
^t the article is his own Bruin /" 

BEUEP. — ^An involuntary operation of the mind, which 
We can no more control, however earnestly we may wish or 
P^y for it, than we can add a cubit to our stature by desiring 
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to be taller. ** Belief or disbelief," saya Dr. Whitby, "* can 
neither be a virtue nor a crime, in any one who uses the best 
means in his power of being informed. If a proposition is 
evident, we cannot avoid believing it, and where is the merit 
or piety of a necessary assent ? If it is not evident, we can^ 
not help rejecting it, or doubting of it; and where is the 
crime of not performing impossibilities, or not believing what 
does not appear to us to be true 1*' Throughout the world 
belief depends chiefly upon localities, and the accidents of 
birth. The doctrines instilled into our infant mind are, in 
almost every instance, retained as they were received— with- 
out inquiry ; and if such a passive acquiescence deserve the 
name of -an intelligent belief which may well be questioned, 
it is manifest that we ourselves have no merit in the process. 
And yet, gracious Heaven ! what wars, massacres, miseries 
and martjrrdoms, to enforce that which it does not depend 
upon the human will, either to adopter to repudiate ! 

Perhaps the world never made a more mischievous mistake, 
than by elevating the meritoriousness and the rewards of 
belief, which is not in our power, above the claims of good 
works, which depend entirely upon ourselves ; a perversion 
operating as a premium upon hypocrisy, and a positive dis- 
coaragement to virtue. Whatever desert there may be in 
mere belief we share it with the devils, who are said, in the 
Epistle of James, ** to believe and tremble ;" a tolerably con- 
clusive answer to those who maintain that good works are the 
inevitable result of fiilth. 

We will put a case to the sincere bigot If fifty, or five 
hundred, or five thousand,' of the most learned and clear- 
sighted men in the kingdom, were solemnly to warn him that 
his salvation or perdition. depended on his believing the sky 
to be of a bright orange colour, what would be his reply, if he 
was an honest man ? ** Gentlemen, most implicitly do I be- 
lieve that, to your eyes, the sky is of a bright orange colour ; 
but, owing to some singularity or defect in the construction 
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of my visual organs, a inisfortaae for which I ought to be 
pitied rather than hated and anathematizedf it has always ap- 
peared to me of a mild blue colour ; nor can I ever believe, 
such being the case, that a God of truth and justice, will re- 
ward me with eternal happiness for uttering a falsehood ; or 
condemn me to endless torments for avowing that which I 
most conscientiously believe to be true.*^ Let the bigot, upon 
qaestioDs as to the colour of faith, infinitely more difficult of 
proof than the hues of visible objects, grant the indulgence he 
is thus described as claiming ; let him do as he would be done 
by, and he will soon lose the reproach of his name, while en- 
lightened and philanthropic Christianity will gain a convert 
Bat, alas *. it is so much easier to observe certain forms in- 
volving^ no self^enial, or to profess a belief which may be 
•imply an uninquiring assent, than to practise virtue, that the 
ftnatics will always have numerous followers, who will hato 
the moralists even as the ancient Pharisees detested the 
Christians. 

Shafiesbary, in his '* Characteristics," has thus defined the 
different forms of belief :-— 

^ To believe that everything is governed, or regulated fbr 
the best, by a designing principle or mind, necessarily good 
and permanent, is to be a perfect Theist** 

^ To believe no one supreme designing Principle or Mind, 
but rather two, three, or more, (though in their natore good) 
is to be a Polytheist'* 

** To believe tiie governing mind or minds not absolutely 
ind necessarily good^ nor confined to what is best, but capa- 
ble of acting according to mere wiU or fiincy, is to be a Dte- 
uooistf' 

God forbid ! that anything here set down, should be con- 
itrued intaan encouragement <^ unbelief when its sole object 
is the discouragement of unchristian intolerance, by showing 
'Ihe real nature and value of fiiith. They who persecute, or 
even hate their follow creatures for opinion's-sake, want the 
power rather than the inclination to restore the inquisition, 

6* 
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with all its diabolical cruelties. We are told in the 7th 
Psalm, that ** the Lord ordaineth his arrows against the perse* 
cutors." They who practise, therefore, not those who depre* 
cate persecution, are the real unbelievers. Hacknied as is 
the quotation, we cannot, perhaps, better dlose this article 
than with Pope's couplet :^-^ 

** For modes of fiiitfa let zealous bigfots fi^ht: 
His can't be wrong whose life is in the right" 

BENEFICENCE— may exist without benevolence. Aris> 
ing from a sense of duty, not from sympathy or compassion, 
it may be a charity of the hand rather than of the heart And 
this, though less amiable, is, perhaps, more certain than the 
charity of impulse, inasmuch as a principle is better to be de* 
pended upon than a feeling. • There is an apparent benefi- 
cence which has no connexion, either with right principle or 
right feeling, as, when we throw alms to a beggar, not to re« 
lieve him of his distress, but ourselves of his importunity or 
of the pain of beholding him : and there is a charity which is 
mere selfishness, as when we bestow it for the sole purpose 
of ostentation. We need not be surprised that certain names 
should be so pertinaciously blazonecf befinre the public eye in 
lists of contributors, if we bear in mind that ** charity covereth 
a multitude of sins." 

BENTLEY— Doctor. In the lately published life of this 
literary Thraso, the editor has omitted to insert an anecdote 
which is worth preserving, if it were only for the pun that it 
embalms. Robert Boyle, afterwards Earl of Cork, having, asi 
it was generally thought, defeated Bentley in a controversy 
concerning the authenticity of the letters of Phalaris, the 
Doctor's pupils drew a caricature of their master, whom the 
guards of Phalaris were thrusting into his brazen bull, for the 
purpose of burning hjm alive, while a label issued from his 
mouth with the following inscription, '*Well, welll I had 
rather be roasted than BoyledJ*^ 
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BIGOT-^amden relates that when Rollo, Duke of Nor- 
maiidj, received Gisla, the daughter of Charles the Foolish, 
in marriage, he would not submit to kiss Charles's foot ; and 
wken his friends urged him by all means to comply with that 
ceremony, he made answer in the English tongue — Ne se bt 
God — i. e. — Not so hy Crod, Upon which the king and his 
courtiers deriding him, and corruptly repeating his answer, 
called him bigot^ which was the origin of the term. Though 
modem bigots resemble their founder in being wedded to the 
tsflspring of a foolish parent, viz. their own opinion, they are 
unlike him in every other particular ; for they not only insist 
opon kissing the foot of some superior authority, the Pope of 
their own election, bat they quarrel with all the world for not 
following their example. Generally obstinate in proportion 
as he is wrong, the bigot thinks he best shows his love of 
God 1^ hatred of his fellow creatures, and his humility by 
lauding himself and his sect Vain is the endeavour to argue 
with men of this stamp — 

For stoerd by pride from all aaaaultt. 
They ding the cloeer to their faults, 
And make self-praise supply an ointment 
For every wound and disappomtQient, 
As dogs by their own liekuig care 
Whatever soreness they endure. 
Minds thus debased by mystic lore, 

Are like the pupils of the eye, 
Which still contract themselves the more. 

The greater light that you supply. 
Others by them are praised or slander'd. 
Exactly as they fit their standard. 
And as an oar^ thoi^h straight in air. 

Appears in water to be bent, 
tSo men and measureei, foul or fair, 

Viewed through the bigot's element, 
(Such are the optics of their mind,) 
They crooked or straightforward find. 
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Bat, ought we not to treat even the most' intolerant with 
forbearance ? On this subject,, hear what Goethe says, when 
writing of Voss the German Poet — ** If others toUl rob the 
poet of this feeling of universal, holy complacency ; if they 
toUl set up a peculiar doctrine, an exclusive interpretatioD,>a 
contracted and contracting principle, — then is liis mind 
moved, even to passion ; then does the peacefiil man rise up, 
grasp his weapon, and go forth against errors which he thinks 
so fearfully pernicious; against credulity and superstition; 
against phantoms arising out of the obscure depths of nature 
and of the human mind ; against reason-obscuring, intellect- 
contracting dogmas ; against decrees and anathemas ; against 
proclaimers of heresy, priests of Baal, hierarchies, clerical 
hosts, and against their great common progenitor, the devil 
himself." 

^* Ought we to accede to the apparently fair, but radically 
false and unfair maxim, which, impudently enough, declares 
that true toleration must be tolerant, even towards intQlerance 1 
By no means ; intolerance is ever active and stirring, and can 
only be maintained by intolerant deeds and practices." 

BIRTH — Low. — An incitement to high deeds, and the at- 
tainment of lofty station. Many of our -greatest men have 
sprung from the humblest origin, as the lark, whose nest is on 
the ground, soars the nearest to heaven. Narrow circum- 
stances are the most powerful stimulant to mental expansion, 
and the early frowns of fortune the best security for her final 
smile& A nobleman who painted remarkably well for an ama- 
teur, showing one of his pictures to Poussin, the latter exclaim- 
ed — ** Your lordship only requires a little poverty to make you 
a complete artist" The conversation turning upon the anti- 
quity of different Italian houses, in the presence of Sextus V. 
when Pope, he maintained that his was the most illustrious of 
any, for being half unroofed, the light entered on all sides, a 
circumstance to which he attributed his having been enabled 
to exchange it for the Vatican. 
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BISHOP— a Protestant Cardinal — Everything appertaining 
to a bishop, tends, unfortunately to place him in a false poei- 
tkm. Like a pig in a pond, he is so completely out of his ele- 
ment, that the very eflSirts he makes to maintain himself, and 
keep his head ahove water, only serve to cut his own throat 
Disclaiming all intention of irreverence towards those who are 
Right Reverend hy title, we cannot help saying, that when we 
compare their ostensible objects and professions with their 
practice, they may be mofe pertinently defined as sojlecisms in 
lawn sleeves, mitred anomalies, and cassocked - catachreses. 
Claiming authority and saccession from those apostles who 
were ddsired by their heavenly Master to provide neither gold, 
nor silver, nor brass, nor scrip for their journey, the Episcopal 
Apostle forswears pomps, vanities, and filthy lucre, at the very 
moment that he is about to revel in their enjoyment His reve- 
nues, exceeding those of learned and laborious judges and 
prime ministers, may appear enormous ; but they will not be 
deemed disproportionate, if we reflect that his ofllce, being 
nearly a sinecure, is renumerated in the inverse ratio of its 
claims. Scandal, indeed, is thus brought upon the whole 
priesthood, by the indecent opulence and luxury of one extrem- 
ity, and the degrading poverty of the other : but it must be 
confessed that the bishop is not answerable, either for the ex- 
cess or the deficiency. ' Before the Reformation, being com- 
pelled to celibacy, he shook that superflux to the poor, which 
he now accumulates for the enrichment of his children. It 
seems to have been thought, even at the Reformation, by not 
giving his lordship a title /<^ his wife, that he had no title to 
one. 

Forgetting Wesley's assertion, that the road to heaven is 
too narrow for wheels, and that to ride in a coach here, and go 
to Paradise hereafter, is too great a happiness for one man, the 
Bishop, whoin St Peter enjoins to be an ** ensample of the 
flock,** lives in a palace with little less than regal pomp ; is 
paraded about in a stately carriage ; and by a singular want of 
tact which has the air of mockery, decks his very servants in 
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agftinst their predecessors; but their whole system is in grie- 
vous need of amendment, and adaptation to the spirit of the 
age. The signs of the times are not to be mistaken, the hand- 
writing on the wall is flagrant and patent, and if they will not 
take the warning and set their house in order by making some 
slight approximation towards a more equitable division between 
the dignified drcmes and the toiling bees; — if they are deter- 
mined to illustrate the ** Quo9 Detu vuU perdere prms 
dementaty^ and obstinately refuse to refi>rm the church firom 
within, they may rest assured that it will soon be reformed 
with a vengeance from without 

Let it be stated, in justice both to the present bench and the 
people of England, that if the former are unpopular, it is from 
a dislike of their anomalous office, with its^ corruptions and 
abuses, rather than from any disaffection to themselves and still 
less to religion. The general letaxuAg and piety of their lord- 
ships, as well as their private characters, are perfectly unim- ' 
peachable, in spite of the candour of one of their body, who be- 
ing asked why he had not been more careful to promote merit 
in some of his recent appointments, is reported to have jocosely 
replied—^ Because merit did not promote me." 

BLIND— the— See-4iothing. 

BLOOD — ^The oil of our life's lamp: — ^the death signature 
of the destroying angel. . Of blood, eight parts in ten consist 
of pure water, and yet into what an infinite variety of sub- 
stances is it converted by the inscrutable chemistry of nature ! 
All the secretions, all the solids of our bodies, life itself, a:re 
formed from this mysterious fluid. 

T. H. — who, whenever he gets beyond his depth in argu- 
ment, seeks to make his escape by a miserable pun, was once 
maintaining that the blood was not originally red, but acquired 
that colour in its progress. — ^**Pray, Sir," demanded his opp<^ 
nent— " what stage does the blood turn red in 1"—" Why, Sir," 
replied T. H. — "in the Reading Stage, I presume." 
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BLUSHING — ^A soffuskin— least seen in those wholMiVetlw 
most occasion for it. 

BODY-— That pcMTtion of our aystem which receives the chief 
attention of Messrs. Somebody, Anybody, and Eve^body, 
while Nobody cares for the soul. — Body and mind are harnessed 
together to perform in o<»icert the journey of life, a duty which 
they will accomplish pleasantly and safely if the coashmaut 
Judgment, do not drive one fiister than the other. If he at- 
tempt this, confusion, exhaustion, and disease are sure to en- 
sue. Sensualists are like savages, who cut down the tree to 
pluck all the fruit at once. Writers and close thinkers, on 
the contrary, who do not allow themselves sufficient relaxation, 
and permit the mind to ** o'er-inform its tenement of clay," 
80<m entail upon themselves physical or mental disorders, gene* 
rally both. We are like lamps ; if we wind up the intellectoal 
bamer too high, the glass becomes thickened or discoloured 
with smoke, or it breaks, and the unregulated flame,. Mown 
about by every puff of wind, if not extinguished altogether, 
throws a fitful glare and distorting shadows over the objects 
that it was intended to illuminate. The bow that is the ofteo- 
est .unbent, will the longest retain its strength and elasticity* 



— -«-^- ** Quandam cithara taoentem 
Suscitat mosam, neqae semper arcam 
Tendit A90II0." 

BON-MOT — See the present work^^-. pasnm, ** Collectors 
of ana and faceiuB^^ says Champfort, **are like children with 
a large cake before them ; they begin by picking out the jAxxxam 
and titpbits, and finish by devouring the whole.*' He might 
also have compared their works to a snow-ball, which, in our 
endeavours to make it larger and larger, takes up the snow 
fint, and then the dirt 

Sheridan, when shown a single volume, entitled '*The 
Beauties of Shakspeare," read it for some time with apparent 

VOL. I. 7 
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(Batiflfitetian, and then exclaimed, " This is all very well« bat 
where are the other seven volumes 1" 

BOOK — A tiling formerly put aside to be read, and now 
read to be put aside. The world is, at present, divided intp 
two cla8se»— those who ibiget to read, and those who read to 
ibrget Bookmaking, which used to be a science, is now a 
manufacture, with which, as in everything else, the market is 
80 c<Mnpletely overstocked, that our literary operatives, if they 
wish to avoid starving, must eat up one another. They have, 
£»* some time, been employed in cutting up each other, as if 
to prepare for the meal. Alas ! they may have reason fer 
their feast, without finding it a feast of reason. 

BOOKS — prohibited. — ^Attempting to put the sun of reason 
into a dark lantern, that its mighty blaze may be hidden or 
revealed, according to the wUl of some purblind despot. 
When.W. S. R. published his admirable ^ Letters fVom the 
Nmth of Italy,*' they were found so little palatable to the 
Austrian emperor, that they were prohibited throughout his 
dominions. This honour the author appreciated as he ought, 
only regretting that the interdict would prevent his sending^ 
copies to some of his Italian friends; a difficulty, however, 
which was soon overcome. Cancelling the original title 
page, he procured a new one to be printed, which ran as 
follows : — ** A Treatise upon Sour Krout, with full directions 
for its preparation, and reiparks upon its medicinal properties.'* 
On their arrival at the frontiers, the inspector compared the 
books with the Index Expurgatorius, but as he did not find 
any imperial anathema against sour krout, they were forward- 
ed without further scrutiny, and safely reached their respec- 
tive destinations. 

Rabelais said, that all the had books ought to be bought, 
because they would not be reprinted ; a hint which has not 
been thrown away upon our Bibliomanians, who seem to 
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mget, tiutt, shioe the mventfon of printing, no good book has 
erer become scarce. 

BOOKSELLER.— There is this difference between the 
heroes ci Palemoeter Row, and the Scandinavian warriors in 
the Hftll of Valhalla,— -that the former drink their wine out of 
the skulls of their friends, the authors, whereas the latter 
quaffed their's out of the skulls of their enemies. In ancient 
ttmes, the Vaies was considered a prophet as well as bard, 
bat now he is barred from his profit, most of which goes to the 
bookseller, who, in return, generously allows the scribbler to 
eome in for the whole of the critical abuse. It has been 
iavidioasly said, that as a biblippolist Iti^es upon the brains of 
ctheTB, he need not possess any himself. This is a mistake. 
He haa the wit to coin fbe wit that is supplied to him, and 
thus proves his intellectual by his golden talents. Many a 
bookvender rides in his own carriage ; but I do not know a 
siiigle professional bookwriter who does not trudge a-foot. 
*^Sie vos nan vo6ts" — ^the proverb's somewhat musty. — ^If 
they take our honey, they cannot quarrel with us if we now 
ud tl^en give them a sting. 

BORE — A brainless, babbling button-holder. A wretch so 
deficient in tact that he cannot adapt himself to any society, 
w^ perceive that all agree in thinking him disagreeable. 
Nevertheless, we forgive the man who bores us much more 
easily than the man who lets us see that we are boring him* 
Towards the former, we exercise a magnanimous compassion ; 
biit our wounded self-love cannot tolerate the latter. A 
newly-elected M. P. lately consulted bis friend as to the 
occasion that he should select for his maiden speech. A very 
important subject was suggested, when the modest member 
expressed a fe»r, that his mind was hardly of sufficient calibre 
to embrace it "" Poh ! poh !" said the friend,—" don't be 
coder any apprehensions about your calibre : depend upon it, 
tbey will find you bore enough.'* 
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BOROUGHMONGERS— An extinct race of beasta of 
prey. If, as historians assert, we owe gratitude to Kin^ 
Edgar for having extirpated the wolves from England, and to 
Henry VIII. for having suppressed the monks, what do we not 
owe to the Whigs for having delivered us from the borough^ 
mongers, who were, at the same time, both wolves and 
monks? 

BREATH-— Air received into the lungs by many youiig 
men of ftshion, for the inqportant purposes of smoking a cigar, 
^Dd whistling a tune. 

BREVITY— The soul of wit, which accounto for the 
tenuity of the present work I Into how narrow a compass has 
Seneca compressed his account of the total destruction of 
I^yons by &[e,-^** Inter magnam urbem etwuUam nox.unm 
interfuit/'-^hetween a great city and none, only a single 
night intervened i 

BRIEF — The excuse of counsel for an impertinence that k 
often inexcusable. 

BUFFOON— A pn^essianal fool, whereas a wag is an 
amateur fool. 

» 

BULI^— A copious and amusing book might be made, by 
collecting the bulls and blunders of all nations, except the 
Irish, whom we would exclude, upcm the principle that de- 
termined lifartial not to describe the nose of Tongilianus, 
because **ntl prteter nagum Tongilianus Aa&ef." Of the 
French bulls, there are few better than the following. A 
Gascon nobleman had been reproaching his son with ingrati- 
tude. • *' I owe you nothing," said the unfilial young man ; 
**so &r from having served me, you have always stood in ny 
way ; for if you had never been bom, I should at this moment 
be the next heir of my rich grandfother." 
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Wbtthy of a place by 'the side of this Gallic Hibernicisni/is ^ 

the inai$erie of Captain Baudin, the Commander of a French | 

expedition of discovery. On opening a box of magnetic i 

needles, they were found to be much rusted, which sensibly ! 

impaired their utility. «* What else can you expect T ex- j 

claimed the irritated captain ; — ** ail the articles provided by ^ 

Government are shabby beyond description. Had they acted 
as I could have wished, they would have given us silver 
instead of steel needles." 

An Iridunan may be described as a sort of Minotaur, half 
man and half bulL '* Semibovemque wrunif iemunrumque 
hovem^ as Ovid has it He might run me into a longer essay 
tiian Miss Edgeworth's, without exhausting the subject, I shall 
therefore content myself with a single instance of his felicity 
in this figure of speech. In the examination of a Connaught 
lad, he was asked his age.— ^ Fm just twenty, your honour ; 
bat I would have been twenty-one, only my mother miscarried 
the year before I was bom.*' 

One American bull, and we have done. **Do you snore, 
Abel Adams ?" inquired a Yankee of his friend. — " No, Seth 
Jefierson, I do never snore.''-^-*' How do you know, Abel V* — 
** Because t*other day I laid awake the whole night on purpose 
to seer 

BURGLARY. — ^Tf the bccrglar who craftily examines a 
house or a shop, to see bow he may best break into it and 
steal its contents, be a knave, what name should we bestow 
upon the Old Bailey Barrister, who, in the defence of a con- 
fessed thie^ sifts and examines the laws to ascertain where 
he may best evade or break through them, for the purpose of 
defrauding justice and of letting loose a felon to renew his 
depredations upon society 1 Bentham compares the confidence 
between a criminal and his advocate, to a compact of guilt 
between two confederated malefactors. 

•7* 
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CAGE.— An article to the manu&cture of which our apui- 
stars would do well to direct their attention, since* according 
to Voltaire, the reason of so many unhappy marriages is, that 
young ladies employ their time in making nets instead at 
cages. Putting the same thought in another fohn, we might 
say, that our damsels, in fishing for husbands, rely too much 
upon their personal and too little on their mental attractionst 
forgetting that an enticing bait is of little use unless you have 
a hook, line, and landing-net, that may secure the prey* 

CANDIDATES— for Holy Orders, are sometimes perso&fl 
claiming authority to show their fellow creatures the way tQ 
heaven, because they have been unable to make their own 
way upon earth. ' 

Some of the clamorers against the abuses of the church, 
object that the greatest dunce in our &milies of distinction, is 
often selected for the ministry. How unreasonable ! is it not 
better that the ground should be ploughed by asses, than 
remain untilled 1 I cannot, by any means approve the &stidi- 
ousness, any more than the bad pun of the Canadian Bishopi 
who, finding, aflpr examining one of the candidates for holy 
orders, that he was grossly ignorant, refused to ordain him. 
" My lord !" said the disappointed aspirant, ** there is no im« 
putation upon my moral character— I have a due sense of 
religion, and I am a member of the Propagaftda Society."* — 
" That I can easily believe," replied the Bishop, " for you are 
9L proper gooBe^ 

CANDIDATES— For Parliament— Self-trjumpeters, In 
reading their addresses to electors, it is amusing to observe 
how invariably, and how very impartially, each candidate^ 
when describing -the sort of representative whom the worthy 
and enlightened constituents ought to return, draws a portrait 
of himself f blazoning the little nothings that he has achieved, 
and, sometimes, like the Pharisee, introducing a fling at his 
opponent, by thanking heaven that he is not like yonder Pub* 



liotttL For the benefit of such portrait painters, I will record 
aa apposite anecdote of Mirajbeau, premising that his &cp was 
deeply indented with the small'-poaL Anxious to be put in 
nomination for the National Assembl j, he made a \asig speech 
to the voters, minutely pointing out the precise requisites that 
a proper and efficient member onght to possess, and, of course, 
drawing as accurate a likeness as possible of himself* He 
was answered by Talleyrand, who contented himself with the 
following short speech : " It appears to me, gentlemen, that 
M. de Mirabeau has omitted to state the most important of 
all the legislative qualifications, ,and I will supply his defi- 
ciency by impressing upon your attention, that a perfectly 
unobjectionable member of the Assembly ought, above all 
things, to be very much marked with the small pox.'' Tal- 
leyrand got the laugh, which in France always carries the 
election. 

CANDOUR— In some people may be compared to barley- 
sugar drops, in which the acid preponderates over the sweet* 



CANT.-^riginally the name of a Cameronian preacher in 
Scotland, who had attained the &culty of preaching in such 
a tone and dialect, as to be understood, by none but his own 
congregation. This woi:thy, howev^, has been ootcanted by 
his countryman, Irving, whose Babel tongues possess the 
superior merit of being unintelligible not only to his flock, but 
even to himself. 

In the {ffesent acc^tation of the wcHrd, as a synonyme of 
hypocrisy — as a pharisaical pretension to superior religion «nd 
virtue, substituted by those great; professors of both, who are 
generally the least performers df either, cant may be designa- 
ted the characteristic of modem England. Simulation and 
dissimulation are its constituent elements— 4he substitution of 
the form for the ^irit, of appearances for realities^ of words for 
thing& 
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CARE — ^The tax paid by the higher clanes fyt thdr pHvi* 
leges and poBsesBions. Often amounting to the Ml Talne of 
the property upon which it is levied, care may be termed the 
poor-rate of the rich. Like death, care is a sturdy summoner» 
who will take no denial, and who is no respecter of persons. 
Nor is the importunate, dun a whit improved in his manners 
since the time of Horace, for he beards the great and the pow« 
erful in their very pakcee, and scares them even in their 
throne-like beds, while the peasant sleeps undisturbed upon his 
straw pallet Under the perpetual influence of these draw- 
backs and compensations, the inequalities of fortune, if mea- 
sured bv the criterion of enjoyment, are rather apparent than 
real; for it is difficult to be rich without care, and easy to be 
happy without wealth. 

CASTLE. — ^In England every man's cottage is held to be 
his castle, which he is authorized to defendj even against the 
assaults of the king ; but it may be doubted whether the same 
privilege extends to Ireland. — '* My client," said an Irish ad- 
vocate, pleading before Lord Norbury, in an action of trespass, 
** is a poor man — ^he lives in a hovel, and this miserable dwel- 
ling is in a forlorn and dilapidated state ; but still, thank God ! 
the labourer's cottage, however ruinous its plight, is his sanc- 
tuary and his castle. Ye»— the winds may enter it, and the 
rains may enter it, but the king cannot enter it^ ** What ! 
not the reigning king V' asked the joke-loving judge. 

CASUISTSr-a question for. Lord Clarendon, speaking of 
Fletcher of Saltoun, says, ** he would willingly have sacrificed 
his lifo to serve his country, though he would not have istxaadU 
ted a base action to save it" iiuere ?— Can any action be 
termed base which has for its object the salvation of our na- 
tive country 1 Was Brutus a murderer or a patriot, when he 
delivered Rome ftom the usurper of its liberties by assassin* 
ating Cesar 1 Is tyrannicide justifiable homicide? — ^**iVbf» 
nobis est tantas componere lites,^ 
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CAT — ^A domestic quadruped, oominpnly, bat, we believet 
errcmeottsly supposed to have nine lives ; whence, we presume, 
a whip, with the same number of lashes, is called a cat-o'-nine 
ttils. Few creatures have more strikingly exhibited the 
caprice and folly of mankind, fi>r the cat, according to times 
and localities, has been either blindly reverenced or cruelly 
persecuted. Among the Egyptians it was a capital punish- 
ment to kill this animal, which was worshipped in a celebrated 
temple dedicated to the goddess Bubastis,. who is said to have 
assumed the feline form to avoid Typhon; a fable, reversed in 
the fairy tale of the cat metamorphosed into a young lady. 
The sympathies of the Egyptians seem to have descended to 
the Arabians, for it is recorded of Mahomet, that when a 
favourite cat had Mien as)eep, on the sleeve of his rich robe, 
and the call to prayers sounded, he drew his scimitar and 
eut oflf the sleeve, rather choosing to spoil his garment, than 
disturb the slumbers of his ftnz-fboted friend. 

In England, on the contrary, owing partly to the supersti- 
tious connexion of this animal with witches, and partly to that 
barbarism which never wants an excuse for cruelty, the un- 
fortunate cat appears to have been always considered a pn^ 
scribed creature, against one or other of whose nine lives, if it 
ventured beyond the threshold of its owner's house, every 
hand might be lifted. 

CATACHRESIS. — ^The abuse of a trope, or an apparent 
contradiction in terms, as When the law pronounces the acci- 
dental kiUing of a woman to be manslaughter. The name of 
the Serpentine River, which is a straight canal, involves a cata- 
chresis, and we often, unconsciously, perpetrate others, in our 
daily discourse ; as when we talk of wooden tomb-stones, iron 
mile-stones, glass ink-horns, brass shoeing-horns, &c. 

Every one recollects the fervent hope expressed by the late 
Lord Castlereagh, that the people of this happy country would 
never turn their backs upon themselves. This was only a 
misplaced trope; but there is sometunes, among his fellow 
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cocintrymen, a confusion of ideas that involves an impossilri- 
lity. An Irishman's horse fell with him, throwing his rider to 
some distance, when the animal, in struggling to get up, en- 
tangled its hind leg in the stirrup. " Oh, very w6ll, sir," said 
the dismounted cavalier ; ^ if you're after getting on your own 
back, I see there will be no room for me." 

The followmg string of Catachreses is versified, with some 
additions and embeUishpaents, from a sermon of an ignorant 
field-preacher : — 

Staying his hand, which, Uke'a batnmer. 

Had thump*d and bumpM his anvil-book,. 
An4 Waving it to still the clamour. 

The tab-man took a loftier look. 
And thus, condensing all his powers, 
SeatterM his oratorio flowerB<-7- 
'* What ! will ye still, ye heathen, flee, 

From sanctity and grace. 
Until your blind idolatry 

Shall stare ye in the face ? 
Will je throw o^ the mask, and show^ 
Thereby the cloven foot-below ?— 
Do— -but remember, ye must pay 
What's due to ye^bn settling ^ay ! 
Justice's eye, it stands to sense. 

Can never stomach such transgressions. 
Nor can the hand of I^rdvidence 

Wink at your impious expressions. 
The infidel thinks vengeance dead. 

And in his fancied safety chuckles. 
But atheism*s Hydra head. 

Shall have a rap upon the knuckles. 

CELIBACY. — ^A vow by which the priesthood, in some 
countries, swear to content themselves with the wives of other 
people. 
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CEREMONY.— All that is considered neceflsary by many 
in religbn and friendship. 

CENSORIOUSNESS.— Jadging of others by ourselves. 
It will invariably be ^nd, that the most censurable are the 
most censorious ; while those who have the least need of in- 
dulgence, are the most indulgent We should pardon the 
mistakes of others as freely as if we ourselves were c<Histantly 
committing the same fitults, and yet avoid their errors as care- 
fully as if we never forgave them. There is no precept how- 
ever, that cannot be evaded. ** We are ordered to forgive our 
enemies but not our friends,'* cries a quibbler. ** We may for- 
give our own enemies, but not the heretics, who are the ene- 
mies of God," said Father Segnerand to Louis XIII. Many 
people imagine that they are not only concealing their own 
misconduct in this world, but making atonement for it in the 
next, by visiting the misdeeds Of others with a puritanical 
severity. They may well be implacable ! ** I should never have 
preserved my reputation," said Lady B— , ** if I had not care- 
' fully abstained from visiting demireps. I mast be straitplaced 
in the persons of others, because I have been so loose in my 
own." — '* My dear lady B — !*' exclaimed her sympathising 
friend, ** upon this principle you ought to retire into a con- 
vent !" 

CHALLEINGE. — C^ling upon a man who ha^ hurt your 
feelings to give you satisfitction — ^by shooting yon through the 
body. 

CHANCELLORr— The present Lord.*— One who throws 
his own lustre upcm that high office, from which all his prede- 
cessors have borrowed theirs. It has been objected to Lord 
Brougham that he is ambitious, and long had his eye upon 



* For presentf we must now read late. 
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the great seal before he obtained it So much the better. If 
nature had not stamped him with her great seal, he woold 
never have obtained that of England. What is it to us that 
the Chancellor's wig was in his head, long* before his head 
was in the wigl We know that they fit one another admi« 
rably, and that is enough. Lord Brougham has experienced 
the usual fiite of reformers — ^gross ingratitude ; but what 
can he expect, when he provol^es all by his superiority to a]l« 
in virtue as well as talents His disinterestedness is a reproach 
to the sordid, his prudence to the destructives, his detenninlad 
spirit of reform to the conservatives ; and because he is too in- 
dependent and lofty to belong to any party, he is outrageously 
abused by all. This cry confused — ** Of owls and monkeys, 
asses, apes, and dogs," — ** full of sound and fury, signifying 
nothing,'* obscures his lustre about as m)ich as the baying 
of wolves, or the cackling of goslings, darkens the moon« If 
he does not immortalize them by his notice, as Pope did his 
contemptible detractors, what will posterity know of the 
serpents and geese who combine to hiss at him ? There are 
savages '^ho, in an eclipse 6f the sun, endeavour to drive 
away the interceptor of their light, by the most hideous 
clamour they can raise. The enemies whom the Chancellw 
has throMmi into the shade, have tried a similar experiment ; 
but, strange to say, they still remain eclipsed ! 

In my high opinion of Lord Brougham, I have sometimes 
been too prone to &tigue my fViends with his praises ; a 
tendency which, upon one occasion, elicited a pun bad enough 
to be recorded. My assertion, that he was the greatest 
man in England, being warmly contested, I loudly exclaLgaed, 
"Where is there a greater!" — ^*Herei" said the punch- 
making T. H., with a look of exquisite simplicity, at the 
same time holding up a nutmeg grater, 

CHANGE — ^The only thing that is constant; mutability 
being an immutable law of the universe. 
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* Mea chftng« vtthibrtane, muineni chftnge with olimea, 
TemlB with booki, and priociplefl with times.** 

CHARACTER— Individual.^-A compound from the cha- 
racters of others. If it be true that one fool makes many, 
it is not less clear that ihany fools, or many wise men, 
make one. The noseUur d socio is universally applicable 
Like the chameleon, our mind takes the colour of what sur- 
rounds it However small may be the world of our, own 
ftmiliar coterie, it conceals from us the world witiiout, as 
the minutest object, held close to the eye, will shut out the 
ran. Our mental hue depend? as completely on the social 
atmosphefre in which we move, as our complexion upon the 
climate in which we live. 

Neverthelessj it must be admitted that it is sometimes pro- 
fitable to associate with graceless characters. A reprobate 
ieflow once laid his worthy associate a bet of five guineas 
that he could not repeat the creed. It was accepted, and his 
fiiend repeated the Lord's prayer. . " Confound you !" cried^ 
the fimner, who imagined that he had been listening to the 
creed, — ^ I had no idea you had such a memory. There are 
your five guineas !" 

CHARITY— The only thing that we cangive away with- 
out losing it. 

** True charity is truest thrift, 
More than repaid for every gift. 
By grateful prayers enrollM on high. 
And its own heart's sweet eulogy, 
Which, like the perfume-giving rose. 
Possesses still what it bestows.'* 

Charity covereth a multitude 6f sins, and the English are 
the most bountifU people upon earth ! The best almsgiving, 
perhaps, iB a liberal expenditufe ; for that encourages the 

VOL. V. 8 
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industrious, while iadiscrimmate charity only filters idlera 
and impostors. Tho latter is little better than mere selfish' 
ness, prompting us to get rid of an uneasy sensation. Some- 
times, however, we refuse our bounty to a suppliant, because 
he has hurt our feelings ; while the beggar who has pleased 
us by making us laugh at his buflRxmery, seldom goes unre- 
warded. Delpini, the clown, applied to the late king, when 
Prince of Wales, for pecuniary assistance, drawing a lament- 
able picture of his destitute state. As he was in the habit^pf 
thus importuning his Royal Highness, his suit was rejected. 
At last, as he met the Prince coming out of Carlton house, 
he exclaimed — " Ah, votre altesse ! Ah, mon Prince. ! if you 
no assist de pauvre Delpini, I must go to yqjar papa^sbench !*' 
Tickled by the oddity of the phrase, the Prince laughed 
heartily, and immediately complied with his request. 

CHEERFULNESS—" The best Hymn to the Divini^," 
according to Addison, and all rational. religionists. When 
we have passed a day of innocent enjoyment; when "our 
bosom's lord sits lightly on his throne ;" when our gratified 
and grateful feelings, sympathising with universal nature, 
make us sensible, as John of Salisbury says, that " Gratior it 
dies, et soles melius m<ent,"-^we may be assured that we have 
been performing, however unconsciously, an acceptable act of 
devotion. Pure religion may generally be measured by the 
cheerfulness of its professors, and superstition by the gloom 
of its victims. lUe placet, Deo, cut jdacet Z)eii«.-r-He to 
whom God is pleasant, is pleasant to God. 

CHESS— A wooden or ivory allegory. Sir William Jones, 
who claims the invention of this game forthe Hindoos, 
traces the successive corruptions of the original Sanscrit 
term, through the Persians and Arabs, into scacchi, echess 
—chess ; which, by a whimsical concurrence of circumstances, 
has given birth to the English word check, and even a name 
to the Exchequer of Great Britain, Tn passing through £u- 
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rope, the oriental forms an4 names have suffered material 
change. The ruch* or dromedary, we have corrapted into 
rook. The bishop 'was with us formerly an archer, while the 
French denominated it a{^n, andyb7, which were perversions 
of the original eastern term for the elephant. 

The ancient Persian game consisted of the following 
pieces: — 

^ 1. Schach ...... The King. * 

2. Pherz ...... The Vizier, or General. 

3. Phil The Elephant. 

4. Agpen Stutr . • . . j The Horseman. 

5. Ruch The Dromedary. 

6. Beydal The Foot-soldiers. 

In process of time, the Persian names were gradually 
translated into French, or modified by French terminations. 
Schach was translated into Roy— the King;. Pherz, the Vizier, 
became FercU-^Fierce — Fierge^^Vierge ; and this last was 
easily converted mto a lady — Dame, The Elephant Phil was 
altered into Fc^ or Fou ; the Horseman became a Cavalier or 
Knight, while the Dromedary, Ruck, was converted into a 
Tour, or Tower, probably from bemg confounded with the 
Elephant, which is usuaUy represented as carrying a castle. 
The foot-soldiers were retained by the name of PieUmSj or 
Pions, whence our Pawns. ^ 

In its westward progress, the game of chess adapted itself 
to the habits and. institutions of the countries that fostered it 
The prerogative of the King gradually extended itself, until 
it became unlimited : the agency of the Princes, in lieu of 
the Queen, who does not exist in the original chess-board, 
bespeak forcibly the nature of the oriental customs, which 
exclude females fiom all influence and power. In Persia, 
these Prmces were changed into^ single Vizier, and for this 
Vizier the Europeans, with the same gallantry tfaftt had 
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prompted the French to add a Queen to the pack of caidsy 
substituted a Queen on the cheto^board. * 

We record the following anecdote, as a warning to such 
of our male and married readers as may be in the periloua 
habit of playing chess with a wife. Ferrand, Count oC 
Flanders, having constantly defeated the Countess at chesB, 
she conceived a hatred against him, which came to such a 
height^ that when the Count was taken prisoner at the battle 
T^f Bovines, she suffered him to remain a long time in prison, 
though she could easily have procured his release. 

CHILD— Spoilt— An unfortunate victim, who proves the 
weakness of his parents' judgment^ much more forcibly 
than the strength of their affection. Doomed to feel by 
daily experience, that a blind love is as bad as a clear-sighted 
hatred, the spoilt child, when he embitters ^e life of those who 
have poisoned his, is not so much committing an act of in* 
gratitude, aa of retributive justice. Is it not natural that he 
should love those too little, who by loving him too much have 
proved themselves -his worst enemies 1 — ^How can we ex- 
pect him .to be a blessing to us, when we have been a 
curse to him ? It is the awarded and just punishment of a 
weak over-indulgence, that the more we fondle a spoilt 
child, the more completely shall we alienate him, aa an 
arrow flies the farther from us the closer we draw it to our 
bosom. 

Am a gentle hint to others similarly annoyed, .we record 
the relmke of a visiter, to whom a mother expressed her ap» 
prehension that he was disturbed by the crying of her spoilt 
brat<— ** Not at all, Madam," was the reply ; ^* I am always 
delighted to hear such children cry." — ^*' Indeed ! why so?" 
— « Because in all well-regulated fomilies, they are immedi- 
ately sent out of the room." 

CHRISTIANITY— Primitive.— " There hath not been 
discovered in any age," says Lord Bacon, << any philosophy, 
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opinion, religion, law, or discipline, which so greatly exalts 
the common, and lessens individual, interest as the Christian 
religion doth." The perpetual denunciations of the rich and 
the great, the repeated averment that the Lord is no respecter 
of persons, the lowly origin of Jesus Christ in His earthly 
capacity, the selection of his Apostles and chief missionaries 
from among the labouring poor, or &om women, a class 
which had previously exercised no influence in society, all 
tend to confirm the assertion of Bacon, and to impart to pri- 
mitive Christianity a character which, in modarn times, would 
abnost be termed radical ; while it forms a most significant 
contrast to the wealth, splendour, and haughty pride of all 
those spiritual corporations, which are called Established 
Churches. * 

He that would form a correct notion, of primitive C^nsUa- 
nity, should study the following character of its Founder, as 
diawn by an eloquent -divine : — *' Christ in his sympathetic 
character, was fairer than the sons of men, therefore fiiU oi 
grace were }iis lips. His humanity was not, like ours, dege- 
nerate, but refined and exalted. God breathed, direct into 
him. Sin had not impaired the delicate and sensitive per- 
ceptions of his ilature ; had not chilled the fountain of his 
feelings, nor the warm current of his afiections. Prompt to 
feel the woes of others, the sympathetic strings of his heart, 
constantly attuned and U-emulously sensitive, vibrated at every 
sigh of the sorrowfiil spirit, and responded fall and deep to 
every sound of human wo. He identified himself with dis- 
grace and sorrow, and even with sin. He sympathised with 
the sufierers in his humanity, before he exerted the power of 
his divinity for their relief.*' 

CHRISTIANITY— Fashionable.— Keeping a pew at some 
genteel church or chapel, to which ladies pay a civil visit 
when the weather is feie, when they have got a new bonnet 
or pelisse to display, and a smart livery servant to follow them 
with a prayer-book. They courtesy very low at the mention 
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of the Iiord*8 name, making the homage of the knees a sobeti- 
tute for that of the heait ; and duly receive the eacnunentt 
which, by a strange perversion of ideas, they kx>k upon as a 
proof of the sincerity of their b^ief, and an absolution for the 
laadty of their practice. 

Fashionable male Christianity is demonstrated by an occft* 
sional nap in a cushioned and carpeted pew ; in cheerfully 
paying Easter offerings and Church dues; in maintaining a 
certain decency of appearance ; and more especially in hating 
those who presume to differ in matters of religion. That 
they possess the outward and visible signs of Christianityy 
both sexes exhibit incontestihle proofe ; hut as to the inward 
and spiritual grace, they leave it to the vulgar and the fana- 
tical. They are too polite to travel Zionward in such com- 
pany, and would rather sacrifice heaven altogether, than 
reach it by any ung^iteel -mode. Provided they may be 
among the exclusive here, they will cheerfully run the risk 
of being among the excluded hereafter. 

Christianity will never have received its full developementt 
and have accomplished its fihal triuniph, until its spirit shall 
have surmounted its ceremonials, and the reformed religion 
shall have undergone anew and more searching xeformation. 

. CHURCH and STATE— Alliance of —An interchange of 
contamination; a league between the civil magbtrate and 
the priesthood, ostensibly for the maintenanpe of loyalty, and 
the suppression of heresy ;— in reality for the enforcement of 
political and' religious subjection. If an establishment be 
right, religious liberty is not : and if religious liberty be right, 
an establishment is not The compact between Pontius Pi- 
late and the chiefs of the Synagogue, which ended in the cru- 
cifixion of Christ, was but a foreshadowing of that unscrip- 
tmal union of Church and State, which may almost be said to 
have crucified Christianity. Dr. Warburton, and others, re- 
gard the religion of the majority, as the religion of the stale: 
80 Oiat if the Church be united with the State^ Uirough tiie 
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i^ingat its head.it has in England an Episcopalian, in Scot- 
land a Presbyterxm, and in Ireland a Catholic head. History 
and experience attest that this coalition is equally degrading 
and mischieFous to both parties. Equality of civil and reli- 
gious rights being the grand basis of all safe and healthy go- 
vernment, the State ought not to identify itself with one 
sect, even where it tolerates all others ; it is its duty to pro- 
tect all alike, without favour qr discountenance. For the 
information of the worthy inhabitants of Noodledom, and of 
those old women in petticoats or pantaloons, who ioaagine 
that the dissolution of this unsanctioned union would extin- 
guish religion, and dissolve the whole &ame of civil society, 
we will state the principal changes that it would effect The 
king, no longer the head of the Church, would cease to ap- 
point the Bishops; the Lords spiritual would have no seats as 
such in parliament ; the doctrines and worship of the Church 
would not any longer be regulated and enforced by act of par- 
liament; civil penalties for religious ofifences woujd cease to 
exist, and all Toleration Acts would die a natural death. 
Unless it can be shown that the Dissenters, who have no 
lonHy Hierarchy, and no Church and State union, are leas 
ri^ligious and less patriotic than the Episcopalians, whjch no 
one will be hardy enough to assert, what injury could piety 
or patriotism sustahi by placing both parties upon the same 
broad level of independence ? Manifest,, however, and'mani^ 
Ibid would be the blessings springing from such a change. 
Jealousies and heartburnings woold be healed ; it is not too 
much to assert that whatever the Church might lose, would 
be so much clear gain to Christianity ; while the State would 
be benefited by the removal of all grounds of discontent or 
disafieetion from the numerous and hourly increasing class of 
copscientious Dissenters. 

That great advantage would accrue to both parties from a 
severance of the Church and State, is no new-fangled notion 
ti ndicals or visionaries, but an opinion which has been deli- 
berately formed and frankly expressed by many wise and 
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pioae men, even among the dignitaries of the Church itselH 
Such were the sentiments of the good and the illustrious 
Locke. " The single end," says Dr. Paley, " which we 
ought to propose hy religious establishments, is the preserva- 
tion and communication of religious knowledge. Every 
other idea, and every other end that have been mixed with 
this,*"— as the making of the Church an engine, or even an 
aUy of the state, converting it into the means of strengthening 
or of diffusing influence, — or regarding it as a support of 
regal, in t^tposilior^ to popular forms of government, — ^have 
served only to debase the institution, and to introduce into it 
numerous corruptions and abuses.*** And again in his " Evi- 
dences of Christianity," p. ?. c. il the same writer says, 
" We find in Christ's religion, no scheme of building up a 
hierarchy, br of ministering to the views of human govern- 
mentsJ** **Our religion, as it came out of the hand of its 
founder and his apostles, exhibited Bl complete abstraction 
from aU views, either of ecclesiastical or civil policy^ In 
fact it is little better than pro&nation to imagine that the re- 
ligion of God and of truth stands in need of the support of the 
State. *' An alliance between Church and State in a Chris- 
tian Commonwealth," says Burke, *• is in my opinion, an idle 
and a fancifhl speculation." 

Many of the most temperate and enlightened members of 
the establishment are ashamed of their connexion with the 
state, and would willingly see it quietly dissolved. On their 
account, and not in apprehension of the clamorous and sordid 
brethren, who deal in fulminations and menaces, rather than 
arguments, may the sincere Christian desire to see the 
Church divorced from a union which many have pronounced ' 
ItduHerous. Herein he will agree with Bishop Warburton, 
who says in his letters, " The Church, like the Ark of Noah, 
is worth ^ving ; not for the sake of the unclean beasts and 



* Moral and Political Philosophy, vol. ii. p. 305. 
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vermin that almost filled it, aiidprcbabhf made moit noiee and 
clamour in it ; but for, the little corner of rationality^ ^t was 
as much distressed by the stink within, as by the tempest 
without" 

To a rotten ship, say the Italians, every wind is contrary. 
No wonder, therefore, that the Church finds so many oppo- 
nents of its course: — ^but for tfiose who have occasioned the 
clamour to complain of it, and fulminate anathemas and nick- 
names, will but aggravate the evil, and make its inevitable' 
remedy more quick and unsparing. What renders the^Mly 
and inconsistency of such conduct more glaring, is the fiiot 
that some of the most distinguished prelates of the X^hurch 
hsL\S been the most strenuous advocates of Iteform. "A Ro 
■former," says Bishop Watson, m of Luther's temper and ta- 
lents, would, in five years, persuade the people to compel the 
parliament to abolish tithes, to extinguish pluralities, to en- 
force residence, to confine episcopacy to the overseeing of 
diocesses, to expunge the Athanasian Creed fh>m our Liturgy, 
to free Dissenters from Test Acts, and the ministers of liie 
establishment from subscription to human articles of faith. 
These, and other matters respecting the Church, ought to be 
done." — Letter to the Duke of Orafton. 

• ^ 

CHURCH and RING— Toast of-Hisually means, accord- 
ing to Dr. Parr — a Church without the gospel, and a King 
above the law. 

CIGARrSMOKING.— Vomiting an offensivie exhalation 
in the face of every passenger. As it was said of Virgil that, 
in his Greorgics, he threw his dung about him with an air of 
dignity, so may we allow Vesuvius add Mount Etna to smoke, 
without conceding that privilege to every puny whiffler who 
may think fit to poison the air with the contents of his mouth. 
Every such culprit ought to be made to swallow his own 
smoke, like the improved steam-engines. It is a solecism in 
good manners that a quati gentleman should adopt this 
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ploughman's habit, even m the open air ; but to attempt it in 
any sort of mix^d society, whether in a public room or on the 
top of a stage-coach, should subject the perpetrator to an un- 
ceremonious expulsion. It has, nevertheless, one advantage, 
it entices fools to he silent, or only to talk smoke, which is at 
least an inaudible annoyance. 

After ali, perhaps, there is much to be said on both sides, — 
not of the cigar, for there both sides are alike,— but of the 
question — audi alteram partem : condemn not a cigai before 
you have smoked one. Of this last enormity I was never 
guilty,' but, methinks I might point the wit of some fumigator 
to give a reason for the smoke that is in him ; even as J;he 
grindstone may sharpen, though it was never known to cut : 

" Ego fhngar vice cotis, acutam 
Reddere qote ferrum valet, exsors ipsa secandi.** 

Voyons / there is an inspiration that may vindicate tobacco 
without its aid; suppose we, therefore, some puffer dFHavan- 
nah, to evaporate the following : — • 

EFFUSION— (By a Cigar-Smoker.). 

Warriors ! who from the cannon's mouth blow fire. 

Your fame to raise, 

Upon its blaze, 
Alas ! ye do but light your funeral pyre !— 

Tempting fate's stroke. 
Ye fall, and all your glory ends in smoke. - 
Safe in fldy chair from woonds and woe, 
My fire and smoke from mipe own mouth \ Uow. . 

Ye bookseUers ! who deal, like me, in pufis, 

The poblic smokes, 

You and your hoax. 
And turps your empty vapour to rebuffs. 

Ye through the nose 
Pay for each puff; when mine the same way flows. 
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It does not nili me into debt ; 

And thus, the more I fume, the loss I fi'et 

Authors ! created to be puffed to death. 

And fin the mouth 

Of some uncouth 
Bookselling wight, who snck« your brains and breath, * 

Your leaves thus far 
(Without its fire) resemble my cigar ; 
But vapid, uninspired, and flat ; 
When, when, O Bards, will ye compose like that 7 

Since life and the anxieties that share 

Our hope and trust. 

Are smoke and dust. 
Give me the smoke and dust that banish care. — 

The rolled leaf bnng, 
Which from its ashes, Phmnix-like, can spring ; 
'the fragrant leaf whose magic balm 
Can, like Nepeatbe, all our sufferings charm. 

Oh, what supreme beatitude is this ! 

What soft and sweet 
. -Sensations greet 
My soul, and wrap it in fUysian bliss ! 

1 soar above, ^ 

Dull earth in these ambrosial clouds, like Jove, 
And from mine Empyrean height. 
Look down upon the world with calm delight 

CIRCLE — the social. — ^A dull merly-goround which makes 
ua first giddy, and then sick. What is called the round of 
pleasure, may be compared to a knife-grinder's wbeel. When 
its rotations are duly regulated and adapted to the end pro- 
posed, it gives point to the wit, while it brightens, sharpens, 
and polishes the general surfiice of the mind and manners. 
But if we whirl it round with an unintermitting rapidity, it 
takes off fh» edge of enjoyment, and soon wears out that 
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which it was mtended to refresh and renovate. We have 
Christian epicureans, who advocate a short life and a merry 
one, as staunchly as their pagan predecessors, and cry out^ 
with Sir Henry Wolton, that they had rather live five Mays 
than fifty Novembers. But unfortunately, a short life is not 
always a merry one, nor is & merry one necessarily short. 
We must live our appointed term, whether for good or evil, 
for we cannot suck out the.sweets of life, and then lay it down 
like a squeezed orange. Throwing it away is not getting rid 
of it A mernr youth may turn to a mourafiil old age ; we 
may make a boast of leaving our sins when they have de- 
serted us, and of having mastered our passions when we have 
only worn them out; but their ghosts may haunt us in the 
shape of gout, dropsy, dyspepsia and other torments, when we 
are only living to do penance for the excesses of our youth. 

An old rake who has survived himself, is the most pitiable 
object in creation. If we discount, our allotted portion of 
pleasure, and live upon the capital instead of the interest, at 
the outset of life, we must expect to be bankrupts at its close. 
If we cut down the tree for the sake of its spring blossoms, 
we cannot apply to it for frufts in autumn, or shelter in the 
winter. The hours may seem short that af e passed in revelry 
and dissipation ; but to suppose that as a matter of course we 
GUI thus abbreviate our prescribed term, and make death 
become due, just as we are tired' of life, is to fall into the ludi- 
crous error of the Irishman, who applied to his friend to dis- 
count a bill of exchange, stating that it had only thirty days 
to run. When he brought il, however, it was found that forty 
,days would elapse before it became due, in consequence of 
which his friend objected to cash it " Ah, now!" said the 
Hibernian, "you've forgotten that it is Christmas timie. Look 
how short the dajrs are I Sure, if it was summer, the whole 
forty wouldn't make more than thirty." 

CIRCUMSTANCES.— If a letter were to be addressed to 
thii most infitiential word, concluding thus— "I am, Sir, 
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your very obedient humble servant ;" — the greater pari of the 
world might subecribe it, without deviating firom the gtrieteal 
veracity. 

CIVILIZATION — advancement of. — A consolatory pro-. 
gression,' which ought to make us proud of the present, and to 
inspire us with ccMifidence in the future. If one of our savage 
ancestors^ slaughtered, we will suppose, by the incursions of 
some hostile horde, or burnt as a sacrifice in the wicker cages 
of the Druids, were to revive in the present era, he would 
find it difficult to pronounce whether the greatest change had 
occurred in the physical or moral state of his native land. 
When he expired, our island, covered with dense unhealthy 
forests, or noxious swamps and wildernesses, was thinly inha* 
l»ted by half>naked tribes, for ever contending witk cold and 
fiunine, with the beasts of the field, or with fellow barbarians 
still more ferocious. At his resuscitation he beholds, with 
utter amazement, how all the past centuries have been the 
diligent slaves of the present, clearing the forest^ draining 
morasses, digging canals, and wells, levelling hills, filling up 
valleys, making innumerable roads and railways, converting 
the whole surfiiee of the country into a beauti/ul and produc- 
tive garden, or studding it with churches and noble or elegant 
buildings for every imaginable purpose of use and (unament 

As yet, however, he will have seen nothing. To give him 
some fiiint conception of what civilization has effected since 
the time of his death, I would read to him a striking passage 
fiom a modem wnter,"" showing how the comforts and luxu- 
ries which no king could conunand a few centuries ago, are 
now, under the influence of peace and commerce, brought 
within the reach of the meanest peasant;— how ships are cross- 
ing the seas in all directions to ministeir to his enjojrments;— 
how in China they are gathering tea ; in the West Indies 



* See Dr. Araott*s «• Elements of Physics.*' 
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sagar and cotton ; in Italy feeding yformay in Saxony shearing 
sheep ;— how steam enginlra are spinning and weaving, and 
pumping oat mines ; — how coaches are travelling night and 
day to expedite letters ; — ^how vessels and vehicles are con- 
veying fuel to every door ;^*>how fleets are sailing, and armies 
are sustained to secure for every subject of the realm protec- 
tion from foreign or domestic violence. I would endeavour to 
make my barbarian auditor understand that our progress in 
the intellectual world has been still greater and more mar- 
vellous ; I would tell him that almost every man in modern 
England can read and write ; that penny magazines and hal^ 
penny newspapers are composed by authors of talent for the 
instruction and. amusement of the poor ; that in intellectual 
pleasures, the purest and most exalted of all, the mechanic is 
upon a par with the monarch ; and that under the salutary 
influences of Reform, our legislature, instead of upholding, as 
heretofore, the privileges of the few, and increasing the op- 
pression of the many, will study to secure the greatest happi* 
ness to the greatest nui](iber. I would point out to him that 
as improvement must now advance in an incalculably accele- 
rated ratio, the melioration of the last thousand years will 
probably be surpassed in the course of the next one or two 
centuries ; and then, desiring him to throw his mind forward, 
if he could,: to the termination of that period, I would lead him 
to form a notion of what has l>een, and will be accomplished 
by the march of intellect and the progress of civilization. 

CLUB — Dr. Johnson, himself a member of one of^ these 
societies, designates.a club as " an assembly of good fellows, 
meeting under certain conditions;" a definition which would 
be hardly applicable now-a^ays, .unless the words "for 
nothing" were inserted after the adjective " good." Far ftom 
originating in sociableness, professional sympathies, or a love 
of intellectual improvement, our modem clubs, enrolling 
without associating a mob of strangers, are simply and solely 
founded upon selfishness and sensuality. What are their 
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leading' objects, is thus stated by a writer in one of oar maga- 
zines : — ^ Epicurism, in the least elevated acceptation of that 
misunderstood word — ^to place the greatest possible luxury, 
but more especially the pleasures of tiie palate, within reach 
of the lowest possible sum — to combine ezclusiveness with 
voluptuousness — ^to foster, at the same moment, the love of 
self, and the alienation from others — to remove men from 
their proper and natural mode of living— to enable five hun- 
dred ap-year to command the state, style, and splendour of five 
thousand — to destroy the taste for simple and domestic pleai> 
sures — and to substitute a longing for all the expensive and 
sensual enjoyments that might have gratified an ancient 
Sybarite." 

A professional or exclusive club is the most shy, sullen, 
reserved, and unamiable of all institutions.—*' Its union of one 
class is a separation from all others ; the junction of its mem- 
bers is a dismemberment from the general body of citizens ; 
it is dissocial in its very association. It is a cabal, a caste, a 
eUque, a coterie, a junto, a conspiracy, a knot, a pack, a gang; 
anything, in short, that is close, selfish, disjunctive, and in- 
hospitable : but if there be in such narrow fellowship any 
single element of sociability, why then the monks who planted 
their convents in the desert of the Thebaid, were sociable 
beings, and useful members of society. Goldsmith very pro- 
perly condemns the man of talent, 

** who narrowed his miod, 
And to party gave up what was meant for mankind.'* 

" If the division of the male community into grades and 
classea be a confessed evil, what shall we say to the wide 
separation of the sexes which this club-mania is daily and 
rapidly effecting. It will be .admitted, that man and woman 
were meant for oneh another, collectively as well as separately. 
Socially speaking, they are as naturally married to each other, 
in the aggregate, as are the individual husband and wife ; 
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«od * whom God hath joined together let no man pot asund^.* 
l*he he&eficial, the civilizing influences^ which the sexes 
matnally impart and receive in society, are best to be appre- 
ciated by the deep and instant degradation which Nature, who 
never suffers her laws to be violated with impunity,, has invar 
riably entailed upon their disjunction. For evidence of this 
hctf it will be only necessary to refer to the monasteries and 
convents. In the society of man, the softer sex, discarding 
some portion of its firivolity and inherent weaknessi acquires 
mental corroboration, and is imperceptibly imbued with the 
best and finest emanations of masculine character. In female 
society, ihe lord of the creation, losing the ruggedness, arro- 
gance, and licentious coarseness of his nature, becomes soft- 
ened, courteous, and refined, chastening himself with feminine 
graces, whOe he loses Jiot a fraction of his proper manliness 
and dignity. Polish is the result of collision, both morally 
and physically ; and man's iron nature is not injured, or unduly 
nioUified, but made more usefiil and attractive, by coming in 
contact with the magnet of beauty. Acting at once as a 
stimulant and a restraint, the social intercourse of the two 
sexes draws forth and invigorates all th^ purifying, exalting, 
a|id delightful qualities of our common nature ; while it tends 
to suppress, and, not seldom, to eradicate those of an opposite 
character. From this unrestricted communion flow the graces, 
the afiTections, the charms, the sanctities, the charities, of 
life ; and as benignant Nature ever blesses the individual who 
contributes to the advancement of his species, from the same 
source is derived our purest, most exquisite, and most enduring^ 
happiness.** 

*^ Hay it down as a broad, incontrovertible axiom, that no 
married man has a right to belong to a club, and to become 
,an halntual absentee from his hoine, indulging in hoggish 
epicurism, while his wife and family are perhaps keeping 
Lent, that he may afford to feast What hath he sworn to in 
his nuLrriage-oath? Merely to maintain his wife, and to make 
her the mother of his children 1 No such thing; Jie hath 
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Bworo to forsake all others, and to cleave only unto her, until 
death shall part tbem. Is it consistent, either with the letter 
or the spirit of this vow, that he should deprive her of his 
society, and make a sort of concuhine of ills club 1 Is a virtu- 
008, honourable, and accomplished wife to be treated like an 
impure Dalilah, into whose house her paramour sneaks in the 
dark, and skulks away again in the early morning ? The little 
occasional bickerings, from which few married couples are 
totally exempt, not unfrequently prove, under the soothing 
influences of children, and the pleasures of the domestic meal, 
a renewal and confirmation of love ; but now, the sullen hus- 
band escapes to his still more sullen club; he becomes embit- 
tered by feeding upon his own angry heart ; a reconciliation 
b rendered every day more difficult; he begins to hate his 
home; and his occasional absence is soon made habitual. 
Meanwhile, the children lose the benefit of the Other's pre- 
sence and example ; the father, whose loss is of still more- 
mischievous import, is deprived of all the heartphallowing 
influences of his of&pring : and the neglected wife, thinking 
herself justified in seeking from others that society which is 
denied to her by her husband, is exposed to temptations and 
dangers, from which i^e cannot always escape without con- 
tamination. To overrate the conjugiil and domestic misery 
now in actual progress, and all springing from this prolific 
source, would, I believe, be utterly impossible. How many 
married couples are there in the middling classes of society, 
the course of whofe alienation and unhappiness might be 
traced out in the Allowing order? — 

^ Husband. The club— a tadte for French cooks, expen- 
nve wines, and sensual luxuries— -fiistidious epicurism — a dis- 
like of the plain meals which he finds at home, although the 
only ones adapted to his fi^rtune and his station— confirmed ab- 
senteeism and clubbism — ^hatred of the wife, who' reproaches 
him £)r his selfish desertion— late hours^— estrangement— pro- 
fligacy— misery ! 

** Wife. Natural resentment of neglect— reproaches — al- 

9* 
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tercatkHis— diminution of conjugal affection— ^inipation, as a 
retource against the dulness of home-— expensive habits--em* 
barrassment — total alienation of heart— dangerous connexions 

—infidelity— misery ! 

'*Of this accountrCQirent, the items may vary, either in 
quality or sequence, but the alpha and omega will ever be the 
same. It will begin with the chib^ and end with misery.** 

COLLEGE— An institution where young men are apt to 
learn every thing bat that which professes to be taught, al- 
though that which professes to be taught falls very short of 
what a modem gentleman ought to learn. As a type of the 
olden times, with all their unredeemed bigotry and lurejudice, 
our colleges are sadly out of keeping with the nineteenth cen- 
tuiy. Their whole system is a specimen of the moral, as some 
of their structures are. of the architectural gothic. Mark the 
opinion of no incompetent witness, since he was himself an Ox- 
ford collegian. ^ 

« Were there no public mstitutionsfor education, no system, 
no science would be taught, for which there was not some de- 
mand, or which the circumstances of the time did not render it 
either necessary or convenient, or at least fashionable to learn. 
A private teacher could never find his account in teaching 
either an exploded and antiquated system of a science acknow- 
ledged to be useful, or a science universally believed to be a 
mere useless and pedantic heap of sophistry and nonsense. 
Such sciences, such systems, can subsist nowhere but in those 
incorporated societies for education, whose prosperity and re- 
venue are, in a great measure, independent of their reputa- 
tion, and altogether independent of thehr industry. Were there 
no public institutions for education, a gentleman, after going 
through, with application and abilities, the most complete 
course of education which the cuxsumstances of the time were 
supposed toafibrd, could not come into the world completely 
ignorant of every thing which is the eonunon snbject of eon- 



▼ersnIioD among gentlemen and men of the world."— i$mc<&^« 
Wealth qfNaiUnu, Book 5. Chap. 1. Part 3. Art. 2. 

If our colleges be still the seats of learning, it can only be 
for the reason assigned in the old epigram — 

** No wonder that Oxford aod Cambridge profonnd. 
In learning and science so greatly abound. 
Since some c|irrj thither a little each day, 
And we meet with so few who bring any away.** 

COMPORT—** Ah ! " said a John Bull to a Frenchman— 
** yoa have no such word as * comfort' in your language." — '* I 
am glad of it," replied the Gaul ; — ^ you Englishmen ara 
slaves to your comforts, in order that you may master them." 
There is some truth in this reproach. Perpetually toiling for 
money, with the professed object of being enabled to live com- 
fortably, we sacrifice every comfort in the acquisition of a for- 
tune, in order that when we have obtained it, we may have an 
additional discomfort from our anxiety to preserve or increase 
it Thus do we 'Mose by seeking what we seek to find." 
On the other hand, we may find a comfort where we 'never 
looked for it; as,* for instance, in a great afiliction, the very 
magnitude of which renders us insensible to all smaller ones. 
Comfort, in our national accepta;tion of the word, has been 
stated to consist in those little luxuries and conveniences, the 
want of which makes an Englishman miserable, while their 
possessioii does not make him happy. 

COMfiOSERATION— .Felonious.— There is a large clasi 
of idle people in this country, whose palled and jaded feelings 
can only be roused by some powerful excitement, whence they 
derive so much pleasure, that they immediately yearn towazds 
the exciter, however undeserving of their pity< They like a 
murderer, because he relieves them for a moment fit>m lis^ 
lessness «nd tnwuU and assists m committing another murder, 
by helping them to kill their greatest enemy— time. The 
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spurious, morbid, perverted sympathy which can only be eli- 
cited by criminals and male&ctors, generally increasing with 
the enormity of their offences, and which I haye stigmatised as 
thQ ** felonious commiseration," may be compared to Uie dis- 
eased taste of certain epicures, who attach no value to a cheese 
while it is sound, but dote upon it when it becomes corrupt, 
rotten,- and rank with all sorts of offensive abominations. 

COMMON-PLACE P£OPLE-^re content to walk for life 
in the rut made by their predecessors, long after it has become 
so deep that they cannot see to the right or left. This keeps 
them in ignorance. and darkness, but it saves them the trouble 
of thinking or acting for themselves. 

COMPETENCY— A financial horizon, which recedes as we 
advance. This word is by no means of indefinite meaning. It 
always signifies a little more than we possess. We are none 
of us wealthy enough in our own opinion, although we may be 
too much so in the judgment of others. Content is the best 
opulence, because it is the pleasantest, and the surest The 
richest man is he who does not want that which is wanting to 
him ; the poorest is the misery who wants that which he has. 

COMPLIMENT— A thing often paid by people who pay 
nothing else :— the counterfeit coin of those who substitute the 
form, fiishion, and hmguage of politeness, for its substance and 
its feeing. Throwing compliments, like dice, is a game of 
hazard, at which the incautious player may get nothing but a 
sharp rap on the knuckles. He who sports compliments, un- 
less he knows how to take a good aim, may miss his mark, and 
be wounded by the recoil of his own gun. Above all things, 
it is incumbent upon him to reflect, that even a blue-stocking 
will look black at him, if he attempt to flatter her mental, at 
the expense of her personal attractions. At a dinner party in 
Paris, an ugly and dull Grerman baron, finding himself seated 
between the celebrated Madame de Sti^eL and Madame P^^**^- 
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nier, the heUeof the day, whimpered to the former — ^ Am I 
not fortunate, to be thus placed between beauty and talent? "^ 
** Not so very fortunate," replied the offended authoress, ** since 
you possess neither one nor thov other ! *' 

" Hflas ! le pauvre due cT Aumont ! " exclaimed one of his 
female friends, — "who would have thought that he would 
have been carried off so suddenly? — On the very morning of 
bis death, he had played as usual wHh his parroquet and his 
monkey ;— he had said, give me my snuflT-boz, brush this arm 
chair, let me see my new court dress ;-.— in fact, he possessed 
all his ideas and faculties with as much strength and vigour as 
ever he had done at the age of thirty.^* What an unintended • 
satire in these tender compliment& Not more so, however, 
than in the na^/* remark of a lady, when a censorious and con- 
ceited neighbour, vaunting- of her good figure, boasted that 
herself and her sister had always been remarkable for the beau- 
ty of their backs. ** That is the reason, I suppose, that your 
friends are always so glad to see them." A sarcasm may of- 
ten wear the gatb of a compliment, and be taken for one by 
the simple- witted. The Abb6 Voisenon once made a com- 
plaint that he was unduly charged with the absurd' sayings of 
others. " Mf/Mieur V Ahhi,^ replied D' Alembert, *^onne prHe 
qu^aux riches.^^ 

Not altogether unworthy of being recorded is the compli- 
ment attributed to a butcher at Whitby. — "This fillet of 
veal seems not quite so white as usual," said a fkir lady, 
laying her hand upon it — " Put on your glove, Ma'am, and 
you will think otherwise," was the complaisant reply. 

CONCEIT— Taking ourselves at our own valuation, gene- 
rally about fifty per cent above the fair worth. Minerva 
threw away the flute, when she found that it puffed up her 
own cheeks ; but if we east away the flute now-a-days, it is 
only that we may take a larger instrument of puffing, by be- 
coming our own trumpeters. Empty minds are the most 
prone to soar above their proper sphere, like paper kites, which 
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are kept aloft by their own ^htness; while those that are 
better stored are prone to humility, like heavily laden vessels, 
of which we see the less the more richly and deeply they 
are freighted. The com bends itself downward when its 
aars are filled, but when the heads of the conceited are filled 
with selfadulation, they only lift them up the higher. 

Perhaps it is a benevolent provision of Providence, that we 
should possess in fancy those good qualities which are withheld 
from us in reality ; fi>r if we did not occasionally think well 
of ourselves, we should be more apt to think ill of othersL 
It must be confessed, that the conceited and the vain have a 
light and pleasant duty to perfinrni, since they have but one 
to please, and in that object they seldom fiiil. Self-love, 
moreover, is the only love not liable to the pangs of jealousy. 
Pity ! that a quick perception of our own deserts generally 
blinds us to the merits of others; that we should see more 
thaif all the world in the former instance, and less in the 
latter ! In one respect, conceited people show a degree of dis- 
cernment, for which they deserve credit,— they soon become 
tired of their own company. Especially fortunate are they in 
another respect; for while the really wise, witty, and beauUftil, 
are subject to casualties of defect, age, and sickness, the ima- 
ginary possessor of those qualities wears a charmed life, and 
fears not the assaults of Skte or time, since a nonentity is in- 
Tttlnerable. Even the really gifted, however, may sometimes 
become conceited. Northcote, the artist, whose intellectual 
powers were equal to his professional talent, and who thought 
it^much easier , fer a man to be his superior than his equal, 
being once asked^by Sir William Knighton what he thought 
of the Prince Regent, replied, " I am not acquainted with 
him.*' — ** Why, his Royal Highness says he knows you.**— « 
M Know me I-— Pooh ! thafs all his brag." 

CONGREGATION— A public assemblage in a spiritual 
theatre, where all the performers are professors, but where 
very few of the professors are performers. 
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^ Taking them one with another,*' said the Rev. S — Sr^« 
^ I helieve my congregation to be most exemplary observerd 
oi the religious ordinances ; for the poor keep all the fastsi 
and the rich all the feasts.*' This fortunate flock might be 
matched with the crew of the A frigate, whose com- 
mander, Capt. 'Rr^j told a fViend that he had just left them 
the happiest set of fellows in the world. Knowing the cap* 
tain's extreme severity, his friend expressed some surprise at 
this statement, and demanded an explanation. ^* Why," said 
the disciplinarian, *' I have just had nineteen of the rascals 
flogged, and they are happ^ that it is over, while all the rest 
are happy that they have escaped." 

t 

CONSCIENCE— Something to swear by. Conscience 
being regulated by the opinioh of the world, has no very 
determinate standard of morality. Among the ancient Greeks 
and Romans, suicide was a magnanimous virtue, with us it is 
a cowardly crime. The Spartans taught their children to 
steal ; we whip and imprison ours for the same act No 
man's conscience stings him for killing a single adversary in 
a duel, or scores in war, because these deeds are in accordance 
with the usages of society ; but he may, nevertheless, be 
arraigned, p^chance, for murder, at the bar of the Almighty. 
Terror of conscience, therefore, would seem to be the fear of 
infamy, detection, or punishment in this world, rather than in 
the next Criminals, who voluntarily surrender themselves to 
justice, and confess their misdeeds, are, doubtless, driven to 
that act of desperation by their conscience ; but it is from a 
dread of Jack Ketch, and the intolerableness of suspense; 
They would rather be hanged once in reality than every day 
in imagination. Pass a law that shall legalize their ofiences, . 
or let them be tried and acquitted, from some flaw in the in- 
dictment, and their minds will be wonderfully tranquillized. ' 
How much safer a guide and monitor would pur conscience 
become, if we adaptecl it to the immutable laws of God, 
instead of the fluctuating opinions of man, and were pene- 
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traled with the great truth that, whatever may be our present 
feelings, there is an inevitable ultimate connexion between 
happiness and virtue, misery and vice. 

CONSERVATIVE-^ne who has evinced a good sense, 
that entitles him to our respect, by becoming ashamed of the 
word Tory. With the exception of the mere boroughmonger, 
whose sordid' motives deserve no indulgence, every generous 
reformer will give credit to his conservative opponent for the 
same sincerity of feeling, and purity of purpose, that he 
himself professes and claims. Invective and personality 
prove nothing on either side, but a lamentable want of good 
taste and good argument. There is one party to which i^ll 
aspire to belong, and whose characteristics none can mistake 
—-that of the Gentleman ; not limiting this all-embracing 
appellation to the vulgar distinctions of rank and external 
appearance, but to the innate gentleness and liberality, which 
a peasant or an artisan may possess in as eminent a degree 
as a peer or a prince. Let the reformer, whose victory is 
won, grace it by forbearance— let the conservative, whose 
further opposition is useless, disdain the guerilla warfare of 
&ction. The former should now employ himself in realizing 
the advantages he so confidently anticipated from his great 
measure ; the latter, in guarding against the dangers he not 
Vdsa positively prognosticated. Gladly holding out the right 
hand of fellowship to each other, both should unite in en- 
deavouring to accomplish their mutual object — the advance- 
ment, the glory, and the happiness of their common country. 
8p shall old England, with improved institutions, renovated 
energies, and a united people, re-assert her proud preroga- 
tive of teaching the nations how to live. 

CONSOLATION — for unsuccessful authors. "Many 
works," says Chamfoit, "succeed, because the mediocrity of 
the author's ideas exactly corresponds with the mediocrity of 
ideas on the part of tlie public." Writers who fail in hitting 
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the present taste, are apt to appeal to posterity, which, even 
if it should ratify their fond anticipations, (a rare occurrence,) 
will only, show that they have still failed, because they have 
gained an object which they did not seek, and nii^sed that 
which they sought Let him profess what he will, every 
man writes to be read by his contemporaries; otherwise 
why does he publish 1 It would be a poor compliment to a 
sportsman to say-^**'You have missed all the birds at which 
you took aim, but you fire so well that your shot will be sure 
to hit something before they fall to the ground. He who 
professes to do without the living, and yet wants the sufirages 
of the unborn, stands little chance of obtaining his election, 
and is sure that he cannot enjoy it, even if he succeed. 
Few will possess such claims to celebrity a^ Kepler, the 
German astronomer ; and yet there was a sense of mortifi- 
cation, as well as an almost profane arrogance, when, oh the 
iGulure of one of his works to excite attention, he exclaimed, 
'* My book may well wait a hundred years for a read'er , since 
God himself has been content to wait six thousand years 
for an observer like myself." 

CONTENT— A mental Will-o'-the-wisp, which all are 
seeking, bat which few attain. And jet every one might 
succeed, if he would think more of what he has, and less of 
what he wants. Daily experience may convince us that those 
who possess what we covet, are not a jot more happy than 
ourselves : why then should we labour and toil in chasing 
disappointment 1 How few feel gratitude for whi^t they have, 
compared to those who pine for what they have not ! Aut 
CiBsar aut nuUus is the prevalent motto : not to have every- 
thing^ id to have nothii^. Like the fiimous Duke of Buck- 
ioglum, some are more impatient. of successes, than others 
are of reverses ; by basking in the sunshine of fortune, they 
become sour, and turn to vinegar. 

▼OL.^. 10 
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■* Let thw plain truth thorn ingrates etrike, 
Who still, though blea8*d, new hjeseings craves 

That we may all have what we like, 
Siinply hy liking what we have.** 

Or, if this fail, let us call anthmetic to our aid, and learn 
content from comparing ourselves and our lot with the many 
who want what we possess* rather than with the few who 
possess what we want» 

CONTROVERSY— What a blessing to the world if it had 
exemplified the dictum of Sir William Temple, that all such 
controversies as can never end; had much better never begin t 
At the present moment, wh«i the necessity of a Church ro- 
f(M:matioa is so generally discussed^ it may not be uninterest- 
ing to reprint the lines on the famous controversy between 
John Rainolds and one of his brothers* wherein each converted 
the other, 

** In points of faith, some undetermined jara. 

Betwixt two brothers, kindled civil wars ; 

One for the Churches reformation stood. 

The other held no reformation good. 

Hie points proposed, they traversed the field 

With equal strength ; so equally they yield. 

As each desired, his brother each subdues ; 

Yet siich their fiuth, that each his faith does kMse. 

Both joyed in being conquered, atrange to say. 

And yet both moam*d, because both won the day.** 

As to religious controversy, we will set an example worthy 
of all imitation, by saying nothing aboo^t it, further than to 
refer the curious in such matters, to the tomb of Sir Henry 
Wotton, in the chapel at Eton, whereon is the following in- 
scription — ^'* Hie jacet hujus sententiie primus auctor: — Dis- 
putandi pruritus Ecclesue scabies^ »» Here lies the first au- 
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thot of this sentence i-^Tbe itch of disputation is the scab of 
the Church:' 

CONVERSATION— rational— See Library.— Splitade— 
anything but company. Despotic but civilized countries, 
such as France under the old monarchy, where the iQen 
having little or no share in the government, and being unem- 
biitered by party politics, throw their whole minds into social 
intercourse, are the best adapted ^r conversational excellence. 
In England we have too much business, and too much politi* 
cal acrimony to allow us either time or aptitude for the en- 
joyment of society in all its nonchalance, sprightliness and 
vivacity ; while even the narrow bounds left to us, are still 
further restricted by our pride, r^erve, and exclusiveness. 
On these accounts English women are in general much bet- 
ter conversationists than the men. In many^&milies, the 
daughters have more cultivated minds than the sons, and will 
discourse of literature and the arts, while their brothers can 
talk of little but dogs and guns, a horse-race, or a boxings 
match. Ev«a upon politics, whea they will discuss them, 
women are mor« philosophical than men, because. their pas- 
sions and interests are not so deeply embarked. Not being 
educated fiur the business of life, they are more dispassionate, 
and are only the more agreeable for being ornamental instead 
of useful. 

How incalculably would the tone of conversation be im- 
proved, if it offered no exceptions to the example of Bishop 
Beveridge : *' I resolve never to speak of a man's virtues to 
his &ce, nor of his fiiults behind his back." . A golden rble! 
the observation of which would at once banish flattery and 
defamation from the earth. Conversation stock being a joint 
and common property, every one should tak^ a share in it ; 
and yet there may be societies in which silence will be our 
best contribution. When Isocrates, dining with the King of 
Cyprus, was asked why he did not mix in the discourse of the 
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company, he replied, ^What is seasonable T da not know, 
and what I know is not seasonable." 

A brilliant talker is not always liked by those whom he has 
most amused, for we are seldom pleased with those who have 
in any way made ns feel our inferiority. ** The happiest con- 
versation," says Dr. Johnsoh, ** is Ihat of which nothing is 
distinctly remembered, but a general effect of pleasing im- 
pression." — " No one," says Dean Locker, " will ever shine 
in conversation, who thinks of saying fine things : to please, 
one must say many thipgs indifierent, and many very bad.'* 
This last rule is rarely violated in 8o<^iety{ % 

COQUETTf^A female general who builds her fkme on 
her advance8.«-A coquette may be compared to tinder, which 
lay? itself out to catch sparks, but does not always succeed in 
lighting up a match. Men are perverse creatures ; they fly 
that which pursues them, and pursue that which flies them. 
Forwardness, therefore, on the part of a female makes them 
draw back, and backwardness draws them forward. There 
will always be this difference between a coquette and a wo- 
man of sense and modesty, that while one courts every man, 
every man will court the other. When the coquette settles 
into an old maid, it is not unusual to see her as staid and for- 
mal as she was previously versatile : — 

** Thus weathercocks which for a whUe, 

Have turn'd about with every blast. 
Grown old, and destitute of oil. 

Rust to a point, and fix at lasL" 

CORPORATION and TEST ACTS — ^The obstinacy, 
the blindness, the fanatical fury with which the repeal of 
.these obnoxious acts was opposed, fiom the days of James II. 
to our own ; the total oblivion into which their recent abroga- 
tion has already fallen ; and the consequent proofs of their 
absolute nullity, as affecting the security of the Church, forms 
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the bitterest satire upon the ignorance and intolerance of 
those who so long and so fiercely opposed their repeaL 

COUNTERACTION— « balancing provision of nature, for 
the prevention of excess, whether in morals or mechanics. 
Bat for this salutary restraint, even our virtues would be 
pushed to a vicious extreme. How many men do we encoun- 
ter in society whose praises of their friends, when speaking 
to their faces, would appear fulsome flattery, were it not qua- 
lified by their disparagement of the same firiends behind their 
backs ! Others there are whose warm offers of assistance, to 
such as do not need their aid, would appear generous even to 
t fiiult, did we not invariably find that they are equally cold, 
shy, knd cautk>us where there is any probability of their pro- 
fessions being accepted. People may run into excess Vith 
their vices, but their virtues, thanks tp this wholesome prin- 
ciple of counteraction, are seldom urged beydnd the bounda^ 
ries of prudence^ 

COURAGE— The fear of being thought a coward.— The 
reverence that withholds us fi'om violating the laws of God or 
miLD, is not infirequently branded with the name of cowardice. 
The Spartans had a saying, that he who stood most in fear of 
the law, 'generally showed the least fear of an enemy. We 
may infer the struth of this dictum from the reverse of the 
proposition, fi)r daily experience shows us that they who are 
the most daring in a bad cause, are often the most pusillani- 
mous in a good cme. Bravery is a cheap and vulgar quality, 
of which the highest instances are frequently found in the 
lowest savages, and which is often still more conspicuous in 
the brute creation, thao in the most mtrepid of the human 
race. Equally signal were the courage and the candour of 
the man of Amiens, who being driven to the gates of his own 
city, cried out, ** Come on, if you dare, cuckolds of Abbeville; 
we are here four to one of you.*' 

10* 
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COURT— *« La Cour;' says La Bruyere, "^ne tend pas am^ 
tent ; mats eUe empSche qtCon ne le saU oUkurs.*^ If there4>e 
truth in this position, a luckless courtier must somewhat re- 
semble the showman*s amphibious animal—*' who cannot live 
on the land, and dies in the water.'* 

COUSIN«^A periodical bore from the coantry, who, because 
you happen to have some of his blood, thinks he may inflict the 
whole of his body upon you during his stay in town. We do not 
mention his mind, because it is generally a ncmenity. 

CREIATION — Lcffd of the — ^An ephemeral insect, the slave, 
too often, of his own passions. If this magisterial worm con- 
templates a map of the world, he will find that nearly three- 
fifths of it are covered by the sea and polar ice, and appear 
consequently to have been made for the occupation and accom- 
modation of fishes, rather than ofhuman beings ; while no small 
portion of the earth is in the possession of wild beasts and 
savages. If he considers his body, he will find it inferior, in 
some of its most important fimctions, to many of the animals ; 
but if he look into his mind, he will instantly discover sufficient 
vindication for the proud title he has assumed. By the study 
of Geology, he can throw back his existence into the remote 
eras, long before the. creation of man. History makes him 
contemporary with all the celebrated nations of antiquity ; 
speculation carries his life forward into an illimitable fiituiityl 
Astronomy enables him to develope the laws by which the uni- 
verse is governed, and to penetrate, as it were, iuto the secrets 
of the Deity. Thus doth he conquer both time and space. 
The beautiful and majestic earth is his footstool, he walks be- 
tween two eternities. God is everywhere round about him, a 
beatific immortality is before him. Truly this august creature 
may justly term himself the Lord of the creation. 

CREDULITY— An mstinct of youth.—" The simple be- 
li^veth every word, but the prudent man looketh well to bis 
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going.'* Prov. xiv. 15. Credulity diminiafaes as we gather wis- 
dom by experiencp, and yet, even among the old and suspicious, 
it is probable that many fiilse^oods are believed, £»* a single 
troth that is disbelieved. The young having a constant tenr 
dency to welcome pleasant and repel disagreeable impressionfl^ 
reject as long as they can the painful feeling of suspicion. 
Belief, like a young puppy, is bom blind ; and must swallow 
whatever feod is given to it ; when it can see, it caters for it** 
self. Or it may be better compared to the block of marble, and 
Truth to the statue within it, at which we can only arrive by 
perpetually euttmg away the fragments that enclose and con- 
ceal it As a good workman is known by the quantity of hie 
chips, so may a penetrative mind by the rubbish and heaps of 
discarded credulity with which it is surrounded. Taking the 
whole world at the present moment, can it be said to believe a 
thousandth part of what it believed a thousand years ago? 

CREED — Compulsory. — An attempt to cast the . minds of 
others in the same mould as our own, which is about as likely 
to be successful as if a similar experiment were applied to the 
body. Hear the opinion of St. Hilary upon this subject — '* It 
is a thing equally deplorable and dangerous, that there are at 
present as many creeds as there are opinions among men. We 
make creeds arbitrarily, and explain them as arbitrarily. We 
can't be ignorant that since the council of Nice, we have done 
nothing but make creeds. We make creeds every year, nay 
every room : we repent of what we have done ; we defend 
those that repent ; we anathematize those we have defended ; 
we condemn the doctrine of others in ourselves, or our own in 
that of others; and reciprocally tearing one another to pieces, 
we have been the cause of one another's min."— (A<{ Constants) 

Creeds are doubly injurious in their operation; they occasion 
a positive as well as a negative evil t6 the Church, by exclu* 
ding the conscientious and upright, while they admit the sub- 
servient and unscrapulous. <* Though some purposes of order 
and tranquillity," says Paley, ^ may be answered by the estal^ 
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lishment of creeds and confessions, yet they are at all tiiliefl 
attended with serioas inconvenience: they check inquiry ; they 
violate liherty ; they ensnare the consciences of the clergy, by 
holding oat temptations to prevarication.'*-^Mora2 and PolitV' 
col Philosophy, b. vi. c. 10. 

The same writer notices another, and still more crying evil 
to which they inevitably tend — ** Creeds and Confessiong, how- 
ever they jnay ezinress the persuasion, or be accommodated to 
the controversies or to the fears of the age in 'which they are 
composed, in process of time, and by reascm of the changes 
which are wont to take place in the judgment of mankind 
upon religious subjects, they come at length to contradict the 
actual (Opinions of the Church, whose doctrines they profess 
to contain." — Ibid, b. vi. c. 10. So that these tyrannical and 
useless shackles of the mind actually promote perjury or 
equivocation in the pastor, while they obstruct the progress of 
knowledge and of Christianity among the flock ! — What more 
can be added to show the necessity for their abolition ? 

CRITICISM-— Very often consists of measuring the learn- 
ing and the wisdom of others, either by our own ignorance, or 
by our little technical and pedantic partialities and prejudicea, 
Every one has heard of the mathematician who objected to 
^hakspeare, that his works proved nothing; Equally luminous 
was the remark of the lawyer, who happened to catch the 
words — "a deed without a name,"— -uttered by the witches in 
Macbeth, repeated — ^'•A deed without a name ! — why, 'tis 
voidJ*^ In the same enlarged spirit is much of our criticisnoi 
written ; but even thi^ is better than the feeling of rancour and 
bitterness by which it is too often perverted from its legitimate 
ends, and rendered subservient, by the most disingenuous acts» 
' to the gratification of personal pique, or party malevolence. 
As the devil can quote scripture for his purpose, so can the 
practised critic, by severing passages firom their context, and 
placing them in a ridiculous or distorting light, make the most 
praiseworthy work appear to condemn itself. A book thus un- 
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fitirly treated, may be compared to tl^e laarel of which there 
is- honour in the leaves, but poison in the extract 

Of much of our contemporary criticism, which coasists 
rather in reviewing writers* than writings, we may find a fkir 
fype in the following t)assage iron* a letter of the celebrated 
Waller: " The old blind schoolmaster, John Milton, hath pub^ 
lished a tedious poem on the fall of man ; if its length be not 
considered as merit, it hath no other/' 

Pepys, in his Memoirs, thus speaks of Hudibrafr— '* When I 
came to read it, it is so silly an abuse of the Presbjrter knight 
going to the wars, that I am ashamed of it ; and by and by 
meeting at Mr. Townsend's at dinner, I sold it to Mr. Bat- 
tersby for ISd. " / There are living critics who seem to have 
caught the mantle of these sapient judges. 

CRY — Conservative. — A& imitation of the conning rogue 
who calls out ** Pickpocket ! " — in order that, by diverting oar 
attention to others, he may efiect his own escape with the 
plunder he has made. This is a favourite device with corrap- 
tionists of all sorts. Whenever there is a cry that the State 
is in danger, we may be confident that it is about to be ren- 
dered more secure by some popular concession ; and when oi^ 
ears are stunned by vociferations of the Church being in dan- 
ger, we may safely suspect that it is about to be fortified by 
the removal of some act of intolerance, or the reform of some 
gross abuse. It is one of the most encouraging signs of the 
times, that this interested clamour, once so influential, is now 
little better than a, brutum /tdmen. 

CUNNING — ^The simplicity by which knaves generally 
outwit themselves. As the ignorant and unsuspicious are 
often protected by their singleness of purpose, so are the 
crafty and designing not unfreqtiently foiled by their dupli- 
city. It is not every rogue that, like a bowl, can gain his 
object the better by deviating from the straiight line ; although 
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there is one etra^ht line to which the rogue's deviations are 
very apt to conduct him. 

CURIOSITY — Looking over other people's afiairs, and 
overlooking our own. If a^y may be executed by the laws 
of war, surely a Paul Pry may be kicked or horsewhipped by 
the laws of society. There is no peace with such a man, 
unless you declare war against him. Xenocrates, reprehend- 
ing curiosity, said, *' It was as rude to intrude into another 
man's house with your eyes, as with your feet" - 

Among the many illustrations of female curiosity since the 
time of Bluebeard, there are few more amusing than the 
French anecdote of two Catholic young ladies, who tossed up 
which i^uld confess to fornication, in order to learn the 
meaning of the word ; while another bought a printed cata- 
logue of crimes, and confessed to so many, that the confessor's 
hair stood on end, imtil she added Simony to the list 

CUSTOM — ^A reason for irrational things, and an excuse 
for inexcusable ones. While we exercise our own judgment 
in all matters of importance, we should do well, in trifles, to 
conform, without inquiry, to existing modes. " A froward 
retention of custom," says Lord Bacon, '* is as turbulent a 
thing as an innovation ;" a dictum which we recommend to 
the special consideration of our Conservatives. Most shrewd 
and discreet was the advice of the old lady, who, on her first 
settlement at Constantinople*, advised her children to conform 
strictly to the manners and customs of the inhabitants, adding 
— ** When people are in Turkey, they should live as turkeys 
lives." Perhaps the power of custom was never more strongly 
exemplified than in the case of Ariosto's hero, who was so 
habituated to fighting, that he went on combating, even after 
he was dead. 

** II pover uomo che non se n'era accorto, 
Andava combattendo— ^ era morto." 
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DAY AND MARTIN— Paleifiers of prophecy. Thirty 
years ago, our wiseacres predicted, that when all could read 
and write, we should find none to hlack our shoes. The day 
of evil has arrived : everybody can read and write ; our shoes 
are not only better blacked than' ever, but they are polished 
bjr comparatively polished- people ; our blacking-makers ac- 
quire fortunes, and build palaces, thus giving encouragement 
to other arts than the black one ; tmd it is even reported, that 
a London firm keeps a regular bard upon the establishment, 
to write poetical pufli. 

Nevertheless, we have heard of a saucy knight of tKe 
ahoulder-knot, who, on applying to the irascible Colonel 

B , while he was at his desk, for the vacant situation of 

valet, asked permission to state beforehand that he never 
touched a boot, and inquired who was to do the black work ? 
— " That I do myself," cried the Colonel, throwing the ink* 
stand in his face ; — ** and as you never touch a boot, I musjt 
make my boot touch you," — with which words he kicked him 
down stairs. 

DEATH— rThe sleeping partner of life — a change of exift- 
tence. — ^Tbis great and insolvable mystery, which we are ever 
flying from and running towards, is by no means the ^o0tfof 
t«i8«/»«iT*Tof that our fancy sometimes represents it. To live 
ia, in fact, to die, and to die is to live ; for the body is the 
grave of the Boul, and death the gate of life. If to expire be 
an evil, it is only a negative one, which might well be en- 
dared, since it terminates those that~are positive. If it be a 
rod, it is like that of Aaron, which blossoms and bears the 
fruit of peace. Why should a long, be less pleasant than a 
short sleep? Poetrnatal, cannot differ from ante-natal uncon- 
sciousness : we were dead before we lived ; ceasing to exist 
is only returning to our former state, speaking always with 
reference to this world. 

It is what we are flying from, rather than to, that often 
makes us unwilling to- sustain so *^ violent a wrench from all 
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we love ;'* an argument which one of the fatheiB adduces aa 
an excuse for the bitterness of the world. ^^Amaru$ est 
tnundu$^ et diligitur, PtUOj si dvlcis esset, qualiter amare-' 
tur,^^ A French monarch being told, in his last moments^ 
that be would soon be a saint in heaven, ezoHimed sorrow- 
fully, " I should have been quite conteift to remain King of 
France and Navarre." 

'*Ah, David, David!" said Johnson to Garrick, who had 
been showing him his house and grounds at Hampton, — 
^* these are the things that make a death-bed terrible !" Had 
he been reading in the Alceste— 

** Cc 8ont Ics douceora de la vie, 
Qui foot les horrenrs du trepaa ;** — 

or Horace's 

** Linquenda tellas, et domus, et placens 
Uxor, Deque ha rum quaa colia arborum, 
Te, priBter invisoa cdpressoa, 
Ullabrevem domiuum aequetur!*' 

Montague makes nature address man in the following 
words :^-" Sortez de ce numde eomme voM y Stes entr^; le 
mSme passage que vous avet faU de la mort d la vie, sar^s 
passion et sansfrayeur, refaites-la de la vie d la mort. Voire 
mort est une des pieces ie Vordre de runivers ; une piice de 

laviedu monde, Si vous rCaviez la mort, vous me maude* 

riez S0ns cesse de vous en avoir privSJ*^ 

'* O Death, I bless thee T' exclaims Le Mercier, in a tone 
of bitter eloquence — " Thou shakest^ tyrants ; thou reducest 
to dust those whom the world had flattered, and who made 
mankind their footstool. They &11, and we breathe more 
freely. Hope of the unfortuhate ! terror of the wicked ! 
stretch out thine arm, and strike the persecutors of the earth. 
And ye voracious worms! my friends and my avengers! 
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hasten in. csowds to the feast of their crime-fiittened car- 
casses r' ^ 

He that would die sooner or later than he ought, is equally 
a coward. Ceesar, when he heard of any sudden death, used 
to wish— **m^ et suia eutharumam twUiem,''^ and he waB 
right ; for the aspect, the threats, and the bark, of death, are 
worse than his bite. 

The author of the foUbwing stanzas seems to have been of 
Cttsar's opinion : — 

** Oh ! come not, thou skeleton king, in the garb 
Of a lingering sickness to summon thy prize, 
To hover above me with menacing barb. 

And dangle its ominous glare in mine eyes — :, 
For see ! I have open'd my breast, that thy dart 
May be steadily aim'd at a resolute heart 

** Be the grass of the meadow my |»lIow of death. 

And the friends that surround it — ^the sea and the sky ; 
May the angel-wing*d breezes reoeive my last breath. 

To be borne to its heavenly giver on high ! — 
Be the spot where I fall unprofaned by a tear, 
Save the dews of the night that descend on my bier." 

Death is the only subject upon which everybody speaks 
and writes, without a possibility of having experienced what 
he undertakes to discuss. Contempt of it is seldom real ; it 
is but the love of glory : many, besides Mirabeau^ have dra- 
matized their own exits. Most consolatory is the reflection, 
that if this great consuoimation puts an end to the enjoy- 
ments of some, it terminates the sufferuigs of all. Death is a 
ailent, peaceful genius, who rocks our second childhood to 
sleep in the cradle of the coffin. 

It is the proud prerogative of noble natures, that they 
retam their influmice after death. The lamps which guided 
VM on earthy become st^urs to light us from above, and the 

▼OL, I. 11 
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b«ieficent4iiay. still claim our aspirations as the blessed ;— a 
species of apotheosis equally honourable to the living and the 
dead. 

V 

DEBT — ^NationaL-^Mortgaging the property of our poste- 
rity, that we may be better enabled to destroy our contempo- 
raries. It may be questionable, whether any community has 
a moral right to discount the fliture, for the purpose of tor- 
menting or corrupting the present; to exhaust the resources 
of many ages, that it may repder the pugnacity and' ambition 
of its own more extensively mischievous. Is there no limit 
to this right, or, rather, wrong; no cheeky but the frightibl 
one of a national bankruptcy ? If parliament, for instance, for 
the purpose of raising a large loan, were to sell all our unborn 
children into slavery, would our ofispring be legally bound to 
submit to bondage 1 and, if not, are there not limits to finan- 
cial bondage 1 To a certain extent, the latter includes the 
former ; for the person is often fettered where the purse is 
crippled and straitened. 

Well is it that these questions should be discussed, for the 
universal discontinuance of tiie funding system would be an 
incalculable blessing to the world, by cutting the sinews of 
war. While it lasts, however, let its engagements be sa- 
credly observed. 

The injurious persons who maintain that the weight of our 
debt gives solidity to our politiccd institutions, and that its 
increase only adds to our security, remind one of the sapient 
Justice, whor finding the ice begin to crack, as he was cross- 
ing the firozen Thames, cried out to his servant— " John, 
there seems to be some danger here; so, for our mutual 
safety, do prythee help me over on your back." 

Speaking of the difference between laying, out money in 
land, or investing it in the funds, it vvas said by Soame Je- 
nyns, that one was principal without interest, and the other 
interest without principal. 
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DECEPTION— A principal ingredient in kappiness.-.Did 
yre possess the spear of Ithuriel, or coald we realise the sag- 
gestion of Momua, we shoi^ gain a fearfiil loss. An enemy 
to education, when told that the schoolmaster was abroUd, 
replied, " I am very glad to hear it f I hope he- will remain 
there !" A friend to his species will utter a similar aspiration 
respecting Truth, if he believes the popular saying, that she 
lies at the bottom of a well. Instead of regretting that we 
are sometimes deceived, we should rather lament that we are 
ever undeceived. But, alas ! as Seneca says — ^ Nemo omnea, 
neminem omnes fe/eUeru^J'^ — None deceives all, and none 
have all deceived. 

\ 

I 

DKDIPATION— Inscribing to an individual that which, if 
it be worth encouragement, will find its best patron in the 
public. * Kopp, the German, prefixed the following short, but 
pithy dedication to his Palieographia Critica : — *^ PoHeris hoc 
opusy ab (Bqudliuni meorum sttidiis forU alienumf do^ dico^ 
atque dedico,^^ Upon these occasions, one cannot help shar- 
ing the apprehension expressed by Voltaire, that the work 
may never reach the party to whom it is addressed ! ^ 

DESCRIPTION— A living critic has laid it down as a rule, 
that no author can succeed in describing what he has not 
seen, forgetting that Daqte was never in hell, nor Milton in 
Paradise ; and that it is the highest praise of Shakspeare to 
have ** exhausted worlds, and then imagined neW." Inventive 
writers evmce their talent by portraying the invisible and 
non-existent, snatching a grace, not only beyond the reach of 
art, but beyond the reach of nature. Little right had the 
critic in question to expecUimagination in others, for it is ma* 
nifest that he possessed none himself. 

DESPONDENCY—Ingratitude to heaven, as cheerfulness 
b the best and most acceptable piety. H — , Who is bilious, 
and hypochondriacal, may be termed a constitutional grum- 
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bier. '* If mj fiitnre life/* he one daj exclaimed, ^ be only 
an unexecuted copy, an unheard echo, an invisible reflection 
of the past, I wish it not to be prolonged. Running after 
happiness, is only chasing the horizon, or seeking the philoso- 
pher's stone, and I am lilready 

** * Tired of toiling for the chy mic gold, 

That fools us young, and beggars u^ when old.* ** 

D — does not possess the talents of H — , but his bile is ne- 
ver deranged ; he has a fortunate organisation ; he is a hap- 
pier, and, so far, a wiser man. Like the bee, which extracts 
honey even firom bitter flowers, he can derive cheerfulness 
from the most unpromising elements. Are his companions 
gloomy, disagreeable, silent, — he calls forth his own stores of 
pleasantness, and if he do not succeed in enlivening others, 
which is but rarely the case,-^fbr good humour and good spi- 
rits are often catching,— he finds cause for gratitude that he 
himself possesses a constant aptitude for the enjoyment of ex- 
istence, while so many are enacting the part of Terence's 
Heautontimorumenos. Is the scenery picturesque, it exalts 
his admiration into rapture: is it flat and commonplace, it 
still positesses an interest for one who feels that every spot of 
ground, however unattractive, conduces to some benevolent 
purpose of utility or- enjoyment. Does the sun shine, its jo- 
cund beams heighten his natural exhilaration, by lifting up 
his thoughts to the great &urce of all light, solar as well as 
intellectual. Is it a rainy day, he sees the outstretched hAod 
of the same beneficent Deity, guiding the clouds over the 
earth, that they may dispense fertility and gladness to the 
creatures whom He has called into existence, and around 
whom He is for ever scattering blessings. I know not how 
H— may feel upon the occasion, but, for my own part, I 
would gladly give up whatever I may possess of talent and 
learning— (deem me not overweening, gentle reader! for, 
perchance, I may reckon them as Indians do rupees — ^by tiie 
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the lack) — ^I would give them all up, I repeat, to possess the 
happy disposition of D— . 

DESPOTISM — Allowing a whole people no other means 
of escape from oppression, than by the assassination of their 
oppressor. If tyranny be an nnjustifiable liberticide, may not 
tyrannicide be termed justifiable homicide? We moot the 
point, without presuming to decide it Despotism, neverthe- 
less, has its advantages in' a barbarous and ignorant country, 
where its evils are little felt. Peter the Great, of Russia, 
could hardly have accomplished so much in civilizing his 
subjects, if he had not been an absolute monarch. Even 
among a comparatively enlightened people, such is the force 
of habit, that a long-established despotism may continue una- 
bated, without being resented by its victims. For two centu- 
ries^ at least, the French presented the anomaly of a polished, 
intellectual, enslaved people. Nay, they could record their 
degradation, and seem to glory in it The terror of Europe, 
named par excellence, the Grand Monarqtie, was the puppet 
of an old woman, the widow of Scarron, the buflbon, whom 
he had clandestinely married. ^ The State is knyself,'' said 
Louis XIV. ; an ebullition of despotism imitated in our own 
times hj Napoleon ; so besotting i» the cup of unlimited 
|ioWer. In its self-punishing operation, it generally weakens 
the mind, until the enslaver becomes a slave, either to a mis- 
tress or a favourite, if not to both. < 

There is a natural connexion between despotic government 
and depraved manners, — free governments and comparative 
pttrity. Free institutions not only open to the rich higher 
and mote worthy objects of ambition than the gratification of 
the senses, but operate as a wholesome restraint upon the 
upper ranks, by making them dependent, in some degree, on 
the good opinion of the lower classes. Where character is 
power, we have the best security for generaV morality. 

Perhaps the worst thing ever uttered by Madame de Stael, 
was her speech to the Emperor of Russia; :— ** Sir, yoor chft- 

11* 
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racter is a constitution for your country, and your conscience 
its guarantee ;" nor is there a better kingly speech upon re- 
cord than his reply, — **Even if it were so, I should never be 
anything more than a lucky accident** 

DESTINY — The scapegoat which we make respcxisible for 
all our crimes and follies; a necessity which we set down Sor 
invincible, when we have no wish to strive against it. 

DIET— The edibles and potables that we turn into blood 
and bone— the matter that we metamorphose into mind.— 
** Sir,** said Bentley to one of his pupils, who had a predilec- 
tion for malt liquor — ** if you drink ale you will think ale ;'* 
and there was more truth in the averment than might at first 
sight be imagined, for body and mind must assimilate, to a 
certain extent, with that which sustains them. Look at the 
di£forence of disposition between the carnivorous and grami- 
nivorous animals: the latter, who seem to be nature's un- 
weaned fiivourites, are peaceful as the bosom upon which they 
browse ;' the former, doomed to be constantly tearing obe an- 
other, and to live by blood and slaughter, ai-e constitutionally 
saVage and ferocious. Varieties .of temperament in animals 
will often be found jto have reference to the different food in 
which each race- delights, and it is by no means improbable 
that the national character of human societies may be modi- 
fied by their favourite diet The taste of each, taking that 
word in its most extended acceptation, may be traceable to 
the palate. The suppleness and levity of the Italian may be 
derfved fVom maccaroni and vermic^i ; Dutch phlegm and 
obstinacy, fVom ^t-fish, water-izootje and schiedam; German 
acerbity, mysticism and melancholy, from sourkrout, sausages, 
and vin de grave ; the insubordination of the Irish peelers and^ 
xepealers, from potatoes ; French levity and vivacity,, from 
ragouts and champagne; and the solid but somewhat crude 
and uncivilized character of John Bull, fimn his feeding upon 
huge joints of underdone beef. 
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Poflibles have n more immediate effiict upon the fprmation 
of character than edibles, because we like them better, and 
therefore sympathise with them more intimately. In vino 
verUasj salth the proverb: intoxication is thought to draw 
forth the real character; but this is a mistake; it creates 
instead of developing. Ebriety varies not with the man, bat 
with the liquor. That of ardent spirits is fierce, maddening, 
and pugnacious ; of strong beer, stupifying and somniferous ; 
of port and heady wines, fond, maudlin, hiccoughing, and 
heavy ; of champagne, gay, noisy, vivacious, shrieking, and 
saltatory. ^ I have heard an old naval captain declare that, 
during the lieite war, a complete change was produced in the 
manners of the petty officers, by Sir George Rose's regula- 
tion, which substituted duty-free wines for their previous 
allowance of new rum and grog. When they had indulged a 
little too freely in the latter, (no very unusual occurrence,) 
strife, blackguardism, and outrage too often ensued ; a similar 
excess in wine evaporated in laughter and hugging. '* Be- 
sides, Sir,'' added my informant, '* when we were drinking 
our wine, like gentlemen, we felt it incumbent upon us to 
b^ave accordingly." Could anything more effectually con- 
firm the doctrine of Bentley? Perhaps the notion was first 
suggested by his classical studies, and a perusal of the speech 
wherein Silenns tells the Cyclop that if he ^eats the tongne of 
iHysses, he will acquire all his ek)quenoe. 

DILEMMA for the doctors. — Complaint having lately been 
made in a Yorkshire hospital, that an old Hibernian would not 
submit to the prescribed remedies, one of the committee pro- 
ceeded to expostulate with him, when he defended himself by 
exclaiming — ^*'Sure, your honour, wasn't it a blister they 
wanted to put upon my back ? and I only tould 'em it was 
althegither impossible, for I've such a mighty dislike to them 
blisters, that put 'em where yen will, they are sure to go agin 
my stomach."' 
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DILEMMA — Logical — a verbal check-mate.*— -Arifitotle 
ivbhing to refute the opinion of Protagoras, who maintained 
that there was nothing true in the world, argued thus:^^ 
** Your proposition is either true or false ; if it is fiilse we are 
not, of course, hound to believe it : if it is true, there is such 
a thing as truth in the world, and consequently your pn^Msi* 
tion is &lse." These clinches^were once in great &vour with 
the sophists and logicians, but they were never worth the 
pains bestowed upon them, and have deservedly &llen into 
oblivion. The {mzzling instance given in Johnson's Dic- 
tionary under the. word Dilemma, is recorded by Apuleius, as 
well as by Aulus Gallius in his Attic Nights. Our special 
pleading is the last remnant of these verbal quibbles, and the 
sooner it is exploded the better. Tho age of words is passing 
away, as well as the impostures and delusions to which they 
gave a species of sanction. Injustice, delay, and robbery will 
no longer be called law ; tithes and bishoprics, Christianity ; 
rotten boroughs, representation; negro slavery, a mild and 
happy servitude; or public wrongs, private rights. In ex- 
ploding jthese verbal frauds 4t should be well understood that 
they may he still practised, if we- can reduce the great enemy 
of mankind to a non plus^ in imitation of the wily friar, who 
sold his soul to him upon condition tiiat all his debts should be 
paid. Money was supplied in abundance, until he was extri- 
cated from his difficulties ; but when Satan came to claim the 
soul that was due to him, the friar answered, ** Begone, thou 
swindler! If I owe thee anything, I am 'not yet out of debt, 
and if I do not owe thee anything, why dost thou trouble mel'^ 

Shrewd and quickwitted was the reply of- the miser,, who 
on being requested by a dervish to grant him a fiivour, said, 
f* On one condition I will do whatever you require." — ** What 
is that 1" — ** Never to ask me for any thing." 

DINNEIU-A meal taken at supper time ; . formerly consi- 
dered a means of enjoying society, and therefore moderate in 
expense, and fr^uent in occurrence ; now given to display 
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yourself not to gratif|r your frienda; and inhospitably rare, 
because it is foolishly extravagant 

. John J^ulwer, a quaint writer of the seventeenth century, 
especially recommends the following three dinner rules t — 
Stridor derUium-^^AItum sUentium — Rumot gentium ; which 
has been, humourously translated, '* Work tor the jaws-^A 
silent pause— Frequent Ha — ^has !" 

DISCIPLINE— MiliUry.-- That subordination which is 
maintained upon the continent by the hope of distinction, in 
England by the fear of the cat-o'-nine-tails. Nothing b so 
reluctantly abandoned by despots, whether kings, pedagogues, 
oncers, or magistrates, as any oppressive cruelty, which they 
imagine to be connected with the maintenance of their autho- 
rity. A tyrant not only gratifies his malignity, but saves all 
trouble of argument or proper management, by the use of 
the whip, which may account for the disgraceful floggings 
still so prevalent in our schools, army and navy. This rem- 
nant of a barbarous age must soon pass away, and if oar 
flogging disciplinarians would pass away at the same time, 
we should all be gainers by their loss. The cat-o'-nine«lails 
must have as many lives as tails, or it never could have lasted 
so long. 

DISCONTENT-^Being unhappy at the non-possession of 
that, of which the possession would not make us happy. 
Whence comes it that most men are satisfied with their 
country, to whatei^er sufferings its climate may expose them, 
while few or none are satisfied with their lot 1 In the former 
instance, a man is on a par with his neighbours; in the 
latter, the mass being necessarily inferior to the few, pride 
makes them imagine that they are all too low, beeause 
they are not all at the top. 

To those who repine at the humbleness of their lot, without 
knowing to what eventual distinctions they may be destined, 
we recommend a perusal of the apologue with which Addison 
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condudee one of his moral eamys. A drop of water falHngf 
from the clouds into the ocean, became discontented with its 
insignificance, and complained that in the loss of its identity, 
it was in ikct annihilated. In the midst bf these murmurs, 
it was swallowed by an oyster, became converted, in protfess 
of time, into a gem, add finally constituted that celebrated 
pearl which adorns the top of the Persian diadem; 

DISCOVERY— difibrs firom invention. The former may 
be accidmital, ^nd only makes known that which had previ- 
ously existed ; the latter implies creation, or, at least, a new 
combination of old materials. 

To surrender the fair honour of any discovery, by naming 
it after the reigning monarch, is an absurd act of syco- 
phancy, which the world has too much good sense to con- 
firm. No fimily ever deserved better of literature and 
science than the Medici ; and yet the name of the Medicean 
stars, assigned by Galileo to the satellites of Jupiter, never 
travelled - beyond the confines of Tuscany, and was quickly 
dropped even in that country. At a later date, when the 
planet Ceres was discovered by Piazzi, it received- the 
royal oognomoi of Ferdinandea, an addition never recognised 
by Europe, and now forgotten everywhere. Botanists have 
very properly bestowed their own names, or those of their 
friends, upon the new or exotic plants which they have dis- 
covered or imported ; nor is it easy to conceive a more 
pleasing immortality than to descend to posterity, enshrined 
in the petals of i^ flower, like Hyacinthus, or the snppoeed 
child-deity of India. Sir Anth(»iy Ashley, who first planted 
them in this country, has^a cabbage sculptured at his feet 
upon iiis monument ; a much more honourable trophy than 
all the herald's mummery, or the emblems of military prowesfis. 
A potato plant would have afforded the noblest crest for Sir 
Walter Raleigh, were it not deemed more honourable to de- 
stroy our fellow creatures in war, than to minister to their 
gratification and support in peace. 
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DISEASE — a new and fatal one. — ^Ouring^ the prevalence 
of the cholera in Ireland, a soldier hurrying into the mess- 
room, txAd his commanding officer that his brother had been 
carried off two days ago by a fatal malady, expressing his ap- 
prehensions that the whole regiment would be exposed to a 
similar danger in the course of the following week. •* Good 
heavens !" ejaculated the ojficer, ♦* what then did he die of ?•* 
" Why, your honour, he died of a Tuesday." 

DISSENT — When upon honeist conviction, a man rejects 
the, fsiith in which he has been educated, h6 at least ajQ^rds 
a proof that he has inquired into iti^ truth, which is by no 
means the case with nine-tenths of the religious world, who 
take up their father^s creed, like his name, as a mere matter 
of course. '*He who has inquired, and come to a wrong 
conclusion," says the pious Locke, *ris in a more gracious 
state, in the sight of heaven, than he who is in the right &ith^ 
not having inquired at all !" 

DISS£NTEIt<— One who refbses the communion of the 
finglii^ Church, under tibie fantastical notion that Christianity 
may exist without a state religion — an Onormously endowed 
priestly nobility— 'Wealthy spiritual sinecures — pluralities and 
non-residence— overpaid drones— hunger-pinched workers — 
and -all the other advantages that so happily characterise our 
established Church. R^lly these non-conformists are the 
most unreasonable people^ upon earth ! Who but^a captious 
puritan would, for such ttifling objections as these, undertake 
the burthen of supporting ttoo churches, shut hindself out from 
all the tempting flesh-pots of Egjrpt, from benefices, digni- 
ties, rich revenues, college education, professoriships, and the 
innumerable fat things that may be scrambled for within the 
golden pale of episcopacy 1 For such a perverse self-denial 
there is but one way of accounting; the man who practises 
it must be neither more nor less than conscientious ! 

Causes quite independent of discipline or doctrine must fur- 
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nbh a continual iBcreaae, to the Dissenteis. *< In an intellec* 
tuaj pursuit of the highest order, there ia a rivalry between 
two classes* one feeling itself dependent for success upon ta- 
lentsi zeal, piety, perseverance and good conduct ; the other 
being ijidependent of all these stimulants, if they choose to 
disregard them, and supported in their office by the force of 
law* by nominations of patrons, by succession) by simoniacal 
or allowed purchase, by any power or preference, in short, 
except that of their flocks. In such a contest for opinio^ and 
fiivooT, putting differences of doctrine out of viewt there can 
be little doubt which must ultimately prevail. The law. will 
uphold the Church, and the . peogle will uphold the cbapela, 
ontil they become tired of supporting both, when they will 
determine on paying that clergyman -alone, by whose service^^ 
they benefit" To this consinnmation have the Irish dissen- 
ters already been driven by spiritual (^pression ; and as their 
English brethren are in a precisely similar predicament, it 19 
not difficult to foresee that they will,, ere long, do themselves 
the 'flame justice. A plethora of dignities and wealth, com- 
bined with an atrophy of merits and followers, can never be 
symptoms of loi^evity in any Church, however firmly it may 
seem to be established. 

DISTINCTION— lOTiA- a difference.-T" I have no objec- 
tion,*' said a leveUer, '^that the ranks below me should be, 
preserved just as they are now, but I wish to have none above 
me; and tiiat is my notion of a fiiir and perfect equality/' 

An instance of the distinction toithout a difference wi£s 
offered by the IrishiQan who, havmg legs of different sizes, 
ordered his boots ta be made accordingly. His directions 
were obeyed ;. but^ as he tried the smallest boot on hie largest 
kg, he exclaimed petulantly, *' Confound the fellow ! M or- 
dered him to make one larger than the other; and, instead of 
that, he has made one smaller than the other." 

DiaTINCTIONS^It is idle to talk of the abolition of dis- 
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tinctions, for Nature herself has created them. A great and 
happy change however, is taking place in our estimate of 
these honours. Every day adds to our reverence of intrinsic, 
and diminishes our respect for eortrinsic superiority. Patents 
of nobility, signed by the hand of Grod, are rising in general 
esteem, while those merely signed by the hand of a king are 
declining. Hereditary distinctions, whether of an exalting 
or degrading aspect, generally deteriorate their objects. It 
was once questioned, whether a villein, or serf, could enter 
heaven, and the very doubt rendered him unfit for it, just b0 
the certainty of succeeding to honours often disqualifies their 
inheritor from wearing them becomingly. 

DISTRESS — ^Even when positive or superlative, is still 
only comparative. ** Such is the pressure of the time^ in our 
town,*^ said a Birmingham manu&cturer to his agent in Lon- 
don, " that we have good workmen who will get up the inside 
of a watch for eighteen shillings."-r-" Pooh ! that is nothing, 
compared to liOndon,", replied his friend; — "we have boys 
here who will get up the inside of a chimney for sixpence !'' 

DIVINITY — If the real divinity within our souls were not 
more pure and consoling than the false one which fanatics 
create, how deplorable would be the lot of. human nature*. 
Happily, we eannot altogether get rid of the internal God» 
even by worshipping an external demon. The merpy of the 
Heavenly Father is indefeasible ; we may desert Him, but 
He will not utterly desert us. 

DRAM — A small quantity taken in large quantities by 
those who have few grains of sobriety, and no scruples of con- 
science. Horace Walpole recprds, that when one of his con- 
temporaries died, in consequence, as it was currently said, of 
an over-addiction to brandy, the escutcheon aflSxed to thq, 
house of the deceased exhibited the common motto of ^'Mors 
jama vit<B ;" upon which a wag observed—" Surely there 

VOL. I. . '12 
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hu been a mistake in this inscription : it should have been 
* Mw9 €iqua vif«.' " 

DRAMA — Modem.— >E very sort of drama, except tragedy 
and comedy ;— such as melo-drama, hippo^rama, &c. 

DRAWINCr — ^This most moral of all accomplishments, as 
Goethe terms it, is, at the same time, the most delightful; 
almost endowing its possessor with an additional sense. A 
landscape is the silent voice of nature; speaking in forms and 
colours ; and the artist who can reduce these vocal visions to 
painted writing, has a companionship with the outward world, 
an enjoyment of its beauties, and a consequent sweetness in 
his communion with its great Creator, of themost hallowing 
and enviable description. He who can thus read the face of 
nature, or listen to her inaudible effusions, may indeed be said 
to find 

** Tongues in the trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in sUnes, and good in everything.** 

DREAMS— The invisible visions to which we are awake 
in our sleep; the life of death; the sights seen by the blind; 
the sounds heard by the deaf; the language of the dumb ; the 
sensations of the insensible ; a mystery which may sfSard us 
some vague notion of the undeveloped powers of the human 
mind, waiting, perhaps, the longer sleep of death, befi}re they 
receive a full expansion. Objects thus presented to us can 
only be a wild combination, we are told, of those with which 
we have been previously conversant ; but in these revelations, 
there seems to be an occasional apocalypse of another world, 
or, at least, a different state of being from our present exist- 
ence. What are the prevalent dreams of persons bofn blind ? 
This subject has not excited inquiry, but it seems of a nature 
to deserve it, as it might lead to some very curious results. 
Are forms and figures presented to them, either animate or 
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ioanimate; and if so, do they bear any resemblance to their 
originals? Everything thus flitting before the mind's^ eye 
must be a creation, not a recollection, to him who can only 
have gathered vague notions of fbroi fit>m the toach, and can 
have no idea of colour* The dreams of maniacs, could they 
be detailed, would supply matter lor not less interesting spe* 
eolation. We may imagine them to embody forth all Uiat ia 
gorgeous, magnificent, rapturous, and paradisiacal; or to 
evoke the niost hideous and terrific phantasmagoria, according 
to the diflTerent moods of their madnesa Somnambulism, 
which may be termed an intermediate auction between 
dreaming and insanity, would also present many mental diag- 
nostics, of the most curious character, ooald we ^observ- 
ingly distil them out" 

It haabeeo asserted by medical writers, who have attentive- 
ly ccMisidered the subject, that bur senses and organs sink to 
sleep in th.e ^following succession :^— Ist, tiie sense of sight ; 
2d, the taste ^ 3d, the smell ; 4th, the hearing ; 5th, the touch. 
The powers of the mind may, in the meantime, be inert, ac- 
tive or deranged, according to circnmstances ; but they are 
never altogether coherent The two principal theories of 
dreams suppose them to originate wholly in direct impressions 
on the senses during sleep ; or to be ascribable to the supremar^ 
cyof the mind, which, being unfettered by objects of sense, 
takes a wider range. According to this latter supposition, how 
inconceivably eccentric and illimitable may be its flight, when* 
it is released irom its earthy tegument, and, revels in the 
boundless wilds of imagination, as a liberated balloon soars into 
the invisible <empyreum ! 

To illustrate the total absence of judgment in all these phan- 
tasms. Dr. Johnson used to relate the following dream. He 
imagined himself to be engaged in a contest of wit, before a 
large literary party, with an adversary whose superior talents 
compelled him to retreat, filled with shame and mortification. 
** Had my judgment," argued the Doctor, " been as clear and 
active as my other mental powers, I should have recollected 
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that my own head had furnished all the repartees of my sup- 
posed antagonist, and that I could not &il to be the victor, 
however the battle might terminate." 

An exceedingly corpulent man, who had suffered much from 
the intense heat of summer, dreamt, one sultry night, that for 
the sake of cooling himself; he got out of his flesh, and sat in 
his skeleton, suffering the air to blow through his ribs; a mode 
. of refirigeration which he found so delicious, that on awaking 
he could almost have cried, like Caliban, to fall asleep again. 

DRESS— External gentility, frequently used to disguise in* 
temal vulgarity. Wise men will neither be the^ first to adopt 
a new fashion, nor the last to abandon an old one ; for an af> 
fectation of singularity is only the desire to set, instead of fol- 
lowing, the mode. Eccentricity of appearance is the contempti- 
ble ambition of being personally known to those who do not 
^ know you by name. We may hold it slavish to dress according 
to the judgment of fbds, and the caprice of coxcombs; but are 
not we ourselves both^ when we are singular in otir attire 1 
Mean, indeed, though, doubtless, very just, must be the sel^ 
q>inioQ of that man,^who can only hope to achieve distinction 
by the cut of his garmenta The proverb tells us, to cut our 
coat according to our cloth ; but we are nowhere enjoined to 
ci|t out a character by a coat 

Malvezzi says— ^*t vegtimenti negli aninudi sono moUo 
securi segni deUa loro natura ; negli uomini del l&r cerveUoJ** 
This may be illustrated by rags as well as finery. Socrates 
told Antisthenes, who affected shabbiness, that he saw his pride 
through the holes in his coat ; and the gay attire of the cox* 
comb only serves to prove the more clearly, that he is *< a 
leaden rapier in a golden sheath'' — a cork leg in a silken 
stocking. 

DRUNKENNESS— A beastly, detestable, and often pu- 
nished vice, in the ignorant lower orders, whose ebriety is 
thrust upon the public -eye aa they reel along the streets, — ^but 
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softened into *' a glass too much,** or being **^ a little elevated,'* 
when a well educated gentleman is driven home in his owil 
carriage, in a state of insensibility, and put to bed by his own 
servants. The half>starved wretch, who finds in casual intoxi- 
cation meat, drink, clothing, fuel, and oblivion, may be fined, 
or put in the stocks, because he cannot afi^rd to conoeal his 
ofience; but the -ion vit^an^ whose habitual intemperance has 
none of these excuses, shall escape with impunity, because he 
sins in a dining, instead of a tap-room, 'f A drunkard,*', says 
Sir Edward Coke, **who is a voluntary madman, hath no 
privilege thereby ; " — ^but he should have added, except he be 
a gentleman in station. ~ To the credit of modem manners, it 
most be admitted that the two characters are now hardly ever 
fi)und united.^ 

DfoU, though not very logical or conclusive was the reply 
of the tipsy Irishman, who, as he supported himself by the iron 
railings of Merrion-square, was advised by a passenger to be- 
take himself home. ** Ah, now, be aisy; I live in the square ; 
ian*t it going round and round, and when I see my own door 
ecnne up, wont I pop into it in a jiffey 1 ** 

DUELLING — ^how to avoid. — ^This desirable immunity may 
be accomplished by a pleasanter method than by plagiarising 
Mr. 0*Connell*s oath, — videlicet, by falling in love, when you 
may decline a challenge after the following fashion of one of 
our old amatory poets — • 

**TiB not the fearof death or smart, 

Makes roe averse to fight. 
But to preserve a tender heart, ' 

Not mine bat Celia's right. 

**^Then let your fury be supprest, 

Not me, but Ge]ia, spare, 
Your sword is welcome to my breast, 

When Celia is not there.*' 
12* 
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DUELLIST—A moral coward, seeking to hide the piudUatti- 
mity of his mind, by affecting, a corporeal courage. In- 
itead of discharging a pistol, the resort of bullies and bravoes* 
the really brave soul will dare to discharge its duty toGrod and 
man, by refusing to break the laws of both. He is the true 
hero who can exclaim in the sublime language of Voltaire, ^^Je 
erains Dieu, cher Mnefy etje n^ai d'atUre craintc,*^ 

DULNESB— Do not see the present work. — ^' I cannot 
exactly perceive the scope of your argument, and therefore I 
cannot adopt your opinion," said a gentleman with whom Dr. 
Parr had been arguing. '* Then, Sir," said the doctor, ** I can 
only say that you have the dulness of lead without its mallea- 
bility." Serjeant K having made two or three mistakes, 

while conducting a cause, petulantly exclaimed, '' I seem to 
be inoculated with dulness to-day." **^ Inoculated, brother?" 
said Erskine, *' I thought you had it in the natural way." 

DUMBFOUNDERr-A verbal checkmate which incapaci- 
tates your adversary from making anotlier move of his jaws. 
•• I do not write for Ibols," said a boastful and asinine pretender to 
literature : " I only wish to please thoise who have the same 
taste as myself, and to do this, every leaf that I produce must 
be full of point Such being my feelings, what would you 
have me give to the world ?" . '' Thistles !" replied a wag. 

Dr. Parr was celebrated for the unsparing severity with 
which he could deal out his dumbfounders, when the occasion 
justified their infliction. A flippant chatterer, after having 
spoken slightingly of the miracles, exclaimed, '* Well but, 
Doctor, what thmk you of the mark of the cross upon the ass's 
back, which they say indicates the precise spot where the ani- 
mal was smitten by Balaam ?" — *^ Why, Sir," replied the doc- 
tor, '* I say that if you had a little more of the cross, and a good 
deal less of the ass, it would be much better for you." Upon 
another occasion, a shallow smatterer tauntingly asked bun 
why he did not write a book : — *^ Sir, I know a method by which 
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I mi^ht soon write a very large one.** ** Ay, doctor ! how an ?" 
** Why, Sir, by putting in all that I know, and all that yovi do 
not know.'* 

DUTY — ^Financially a tax which we pay to the public 
excise and customs ; morally, that which we are very apt to 
excise in our private customs. ** Les hommes^^ says Voltaire, 
**' se piquent toujours de remplir un devair qui les distingue." 
If singularity be a distinction, they might easily attain it by a 
conscientious discharge of religious and- moral duty. 

I)UTY---PARE3NTAL — Sometimes consists in making our 
children a stolking-horse for our own failings and vices. Of 
all the virtuous disguises which selfrlove is made to assume, 
the ipoet accommodating, the most. sanctimonious, the most 
demure-looking, is the mask which gives to us the appearance 
of loving others. . 

The avaricious dan, the gambling speculator, the fraudu- 
lent dealer have all the same plausible excuse; they are 
making fortunes for their children, which, however, they never 
give to themt when acquired, until, the hand of death wrenches 
the booty from their grasp. It is remarkable too, that many 
of the loving fathers who boast what great things they are 
thus doing for their ofl^pring, are the last to do small things 
for them^ refusing them the most trivial indulgence, ruling 
them with a rod of iron, and making ,them at one time the 
stalking-horse, and at another tlie scape-goat of their own 
humours and propensities. Oh ! how pleasant is it when the 
affectionate parent can in this manner throw a garb of good- 
ness over his e|vil passions, and sin with a safe conscience ! 

EARr— Pleasures of the. — ^The most spiritual of all enjoy- 
ments, the least sensual of the senses. Where can its sensi- 
bilities be so well cultivated, and impart such a hallowing 
character to delight, as amid the various and exquisite harmo- 
nies of nature, the vocal fields, the rustling woods, the deep- 
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mouthed and sonorous sea ? Let each of these pleasant sounds^ 
as it &lls upon the drum of the ear, be as a reveiUCi calling 
upon our thoughts to arise, and be wafled heavenward upon 
the sympbonious air. These are. the feelings that make M 
music sacred. No wonder that the deaf are often morose and 
dejected, while the blind, shut out as they are from the world, 
almost invariably draw in cheerfulness through the ear. 

EATING and DRINKINGw-Supi^ying the lamp of life 
with cotton and oil. ^ The proverb's somewhat musty,'* but 
it cannot be too often repeated that we should ^ eat to live, 
not live to eat," for if we make the stoinach a cemetery of 
food, the body will soon become the sepulchre of the soul. 

** Pone guls metafl, at sit tibi longior aetas,** 

whether in this world or the next : for to make a god of your 
belly, is to sell yourself to the devil. 

One half of mankind pass their lives in thinking how they 
shall get a dinner, and the other in thinking what dinner. they 
shall get ; and the first are much less injured by occasional 
^ts, than are the latter by constant feasts. 

ECHO — The shadow of a sound— a voice without a mouth, 
and words without a tongue. Echo, though represented as a 
female, never speakstill she i& spoken to, and at every repe- 
tition of what she has heard, continues to make it less, an 
example recommended to the special imitation of chatter- 
boxes and scandal-mongers. 

ECONOMY— A pauper without a paridi, whom no one will 
own or adopt, unless compelled by necessity. It has long 
since been driven out of every rich house, while the chiiich- 
wardens and overseers take good care that it shall never be 
admitted into the poor-house. Government, after having long 
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turned a deaf ear to its remonstrances, must take it up, or the 
government itself must break down.* 

EDUCATION — ^Modern — a game of cross purposes.— 
** Aujourdkui,''^ says Montesquieu, ^* nous' recevons trois Edu- 
cations differerUes ou contraires ; celle de nos peres, celle de 
nos maitres, celle du monde. Ce qu'on noug dit dans la 
dem'Ure, renverse toutes hs idSes des premieres. Cela vient 
en quelque parde, du contraste qu*U y a parmi nouSf erUre les 
engagemens de la religion et ceux du monde, chose que les 
anciens ne connmssaient pasJ*^ Every one's experience and 
observation must have confirmed the truth of this averment 
At five years of age,^ the father begins to rub the mother out 
of his child ; at ten, the schoolmaster riibs out the father ; at 
twenty^ the college rubs out the schoolmaster ; at twenty- 
five, the world rtxbs out all its predecessors, and gives us a 
new education, till we are old enough to take reason and reli- 
gion for our pastors, when we employ the rest of our lives in 
unlearning all that we had previously learnt The universe 
is the best university, for it teaches us to forget a great portion 
of what we have acquired at all the others. 

When mostof our colleges and public schools were founded* 
a knowledge of Latin and Greek was the paramount deside- 
ratum, not only because the classics were the fashionable 
study, but becanse all learning and science, whether ancient 
or eontempdrary, was confined to those tongues. The scho- 
lars, moreover, were mostly intended for the professions, an 
object which rendered a knowledge of Latin indispensable, 
the Bible, and the Church service, the' law and the law pro» 
ceedings, as well as the mysteries of medicine^ being locked 
up in that language. Ail this is now totally changed : the 

- ' • 

* Had the author lived, he would doubtless have been gratified 
to find that this article — thanks to the patriotic exertions of the 
Whig Ciovernraent — was no longer applicable, either to our paro- 
diialor national expenditure. — En. 
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classics are accessible in a variety of excellent translations,— 
Literati publish in the language of their respective countries, 
—and the professions, with the solitaiy^xception of medical pre- 
scriptions, which may be, and are, learnt by heart, without the 
least knowledge of Latin, are all carried on in English. And yet 
under circumstances diametrically opposite, our educational sys- 
tem remains precisely the same, and boys, at a costly sacrifice 
of toil and suffering, waste several of the most precious years of 
life in laying up stores for oblivion, in composing nonsense 
verses, which they have the good sense to forget as rapidly 
as they can, and in acquiring a mere smattering of Latin and 
Greek, which not one in a hundred retains after he has em- 
barked in the business or pleasures of life. Nothing has so 
completely survived its original aims and intentions, and 
nothing therefore so imperatively demands a thorough reform, 
as our scholastic and collegiate establishments. Aware of 
this fact, the founders of the London University have ^iven it 
a system much better adapted to the spirit and the wants of 
the times. Modem and foreign literature are cultivated under 
able teachers ; lectures are delivered on a variety of useful 
subjects, totally neglected at our old institutions ; and profes- 
torships have been established for every branch of science 
witii which an accomplished gentleman ought to be con- 
versant 

It is remarkable, that while our sons continue to be edu- 
cated at our old colleges and public schools upon the same 
System that existed several hundred years ago, the tuition. of 
our daughters has undergone a total change. For house- 
wifery, formerly the one thing needful, we have substituted 
the accomplishments, which however ornamental and attrac- 
tive, are scarcely more . enduring than the nonsense verses of 
the boy. After a ridiculous waste of money and tiihe upon a 
French dancing^madter, the pupil is told, upon her coming 
out, that as nothing is so vulgar as to dance, she must forget 
all her saltatory lessons, and walk through a Quadrille as 
quietly as possible. At a not less costly outlay,, she b taught 
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by an Italian to sing a Bra?ura; but if colds, sickness, or time 
do not lay siege to her voice, she is sure to lose it when she 
marries, for few indeed retain their accomplishments after 
they have answered their purposes of procuring a husband. 
Thus successfully do they rival their brothers, by forgetting 
in two or three years, what it has required eight or ten to 
drill into them. 

As a proof how little a college education, even when it 
has been most successfully prosecuted, qualifies a man for 
the business and duties of the world, it has been ascertained 
that very few of those who take their degrees with the 
greatest eqlat, have ever attained any subsequent eminence. 
In Archdeacon Wranghara's Sertum CantabHgiense — ^pri- 
vately printed, Malton, 1824, is a list of those who took 
honours'^at Cambridge from 1754 to 1823. Of two thousand 
nine-hundred names thus registered, hardly any in after life 
obtained the smallest distinction. Even of the seventy senior 
wranglers, very few became afterwards known. So much for 
the university tests of talent ! 

Even the partisans of the old system, with all its cherished 
ineptitudes, are but the blind instruments for advancing that 
of which they would fain arrest the march. Rough-hew 
their purposes how they will, individuals, classes, nations, are 
all receiving an unconscious education, over which they 
have little control, from the divine Schoolmaster, who, look- 
ing upon the whole human race as his scholars, and genera- 
tions as his successive classes, is preparing us, by the gradual 
develq>ement of our energies and talents, for that loftier 
position in the scale of existence, to' which man is eventu- 
ally destined. 

EFFECTS— do not always result from causes, as many a 
lawyer, whose bill remains unpaid, knows to his cost A 
suitor for the hand of a young lady at Harrowgatc, had been 
repeatedly warned that she was of a violent and ungovern- 
able temper* but persisted in attributing the information to 
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envy or mistake.— ** At length," said the lover, relating his 
mishap to a friend, " I got into an argument with my dear 
Maria about a mere trifle, when she so fiir forgot herself, 
in a moment of passion, as to throw a cup of tea in my 
fece." " And what was the effect T" inquired his auditor. — 
" Oh ! that completely opened my eyes !" 

" I was rather hot at the moment," said a man when 
asked how he came to commit an assault, "and so I 
struck the fellow." Here was an instance of an effect be- 
fore a cause. Percussion generally produces heat, but jn 
this case the heat produced the percussion. 

EFFEMINACY— Wearing moral petticoats. A masculine 
woman is much more endurable than an effeminate man; 
for, though both are abandoning their proper sphere,, the 
former seeks to r^se above, tie. latter to sink beneath it 
There is an ambition about the one, which, though it may 
be offensive, does not move our scorn ; whereas there is « 
pitiful meanness in the other, which always renders it con- 
temptible. . 

Even among our senators, we have ringleted effeminates, 
whom Nature, evidently designing them for barbers^ sup- 
plied with ready-made blocks, giving them, at the same time, 
the tonsorial loquajcity tjiat enables them to speak to every- 
thing — except the point, and to^ cut everything— except a 
joke. Let them wield the comb, and leave the making of 
laws to others ; let them braid their hair, aud cease to up^ 
braid reformers ; let them abstain from Parliamer*t, over the 
doors of which should be inscribed the words of Ovid^ 

" Sint procul a nobis juvenes at fsmina coippti.*' 

Let them perpend the following passage of Seneca — " Horum 
qms esty qui rum malit rempublicam turbari, quam comam 
suam ? qui non sollicitior sit de capitis sui decorCy quam de 
salute generis humani f — " Which of these effeminates^ 
would not rather see the State throwh into disorder than 
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hifl hair 7 Which of them is not inore Biucioiu About ths 
becoming arrangement of his cmrls, than the weUkre of the 
whole hunian race V 

EGOTISM— Saffenng the private I to be too much in 
the public eye. We are oflfended at the arrogance ci Cardi- 
nal Wol8ey*8 eg-o et rex mens ; but there is a speciee of egot- 
ism 80 dignified and noble, that in the elevatioa which it 
gives to our common nature, we lose all sense of indivi- 
dual presumption — ^Such is the character of the .£>Uowing 
passage from Milton :r- ^^» • ^'-"^^ '' • >• •' 

*^ For the world, I count it not as an inn but a hospital ; 
and a place not to live but to die in. The world that I re- 
gard is myself It is mine own frame that I cast mine eye 
on ; for the other, I use it but Hii« my globe, and turn it 
tound sometimes for my recreation. Men that look upon 
my outside, perusing only my condition and fortunes, do err 
in my altitude, for 1 am above Atlas his shoulders. The earth 
is a point, not only in respect of the heavens above us, biit of 
that heavenly and celestial part within ua. That mass of 
flesh that circumscribes me, limits not my mind. That sut« 
face that tells the heavens they have an ^nd, cannot pengade 
me I have any. I take my circle to be above three hundred 
and sixty. Though the number of the arc do measure my 
body, it comprehendeth not my mind : whilst I study to find 
hov^ I am a microcosm, or little world, T find myself some- 
thing more than the great There is surely a piece of 
divinity to us — something I3iat was b^fbre^the elements, and 
owing no homage unto the sun. He ti^t understands not this 
much, hath not his introductions or first xlesson, and is yet 
to b^in the alphabet of man. '^ 

ELECTION — General. — ^Hiring servants at a statute fair, 
which, however, will never be a fidr statute, until it resumes 
its original triennial fi>rm. A general election, like varnish 
on a &ded picture, draws out all the bright spots and favour- 

voifc I. • 13 
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able tints of our common nature. How delightfal to the piiir 
lanthrqNst to contemplate such a galaxy of purity and glory 
as is then radiant in a thousand speeches and advertisements. 
This is not the moment in which the old Member, who is 
desirous of remaining as a fixture at St. Stephen's, should be 
taken at his own valuaticm ; or when the new candidate should 
receive implicit credit for his pledges and promises. They 
who can no longer frank letters, now frank their own praises^ 
which they convey to their .constituents without any fear of 
thw being overweight The candidates, instead of wearing 
white robes, appear in white characters of their own giving ; 
they are all immaculate, impeccable. There is a general 
avalanche of snow-tike purity of -purpose, and the cardinal 
virtues are as common as vices at any other time. If we 
had annual parliaments we should soon reach the Milenniqm. 
Pity that men who always represent themselves so amiably in 
their speeches, should sometimes misrepresent themselves so 
lamentably in private, and their constituents in public life ! — 
If the senatorial dignity could exempt from reproach, as well 
as fhim arrest, and the man who cannot make laws for him* 
self, could legislate for a nation, our House of Commons 
would* be no commcm house. 



ELEVATION— of Station is very often accompanied with 
depression of spirit^ Success disappoints us ; we feel our-> 
selves out of our s|^ere, and sigh for the lost, hairiness of 
our humbler days. ** You see how languid the carp are»'* 
«aid ll^adame de Maintenon to her friend, when looking into 
a marble fish-pond at Marly : ^< tbey are like me— they regret^ 
Uieir mud^ 

ELOPEMENT.— Beginning in disobedience that which 
generally terminates in misery. 

EMBALMING— Making a flesh statue ;—etenudi8ing a 
corpse ; — ^perpetoatmg the perishable with more pains than 
we take to save that which is immortal. 
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ENDOWME^^^S— ChuTch. See PoiMn ;.lMit do not see 
the Bible. An old tradition bears, that when Constantine, 
the Emperor, first endowed the Charch; a voice was heard 
from heaven, crying out, " This day is poison poured into 
her !" — ^Whatever «nay be thought of the tradition, no one 
*can doubt the fulfilment of the prophecy. 

Wherever Religion has been the mother of Wealth, the 
daughter has invariably devoured the parent 

ENNUI-— A French word for an English malady, which 
generally arises fkom the want4>f a want, and constitutes the 
complaint of those who have nothing to complain of. By the 
equalising provisions of nature, the rich, idle, and laxurioos, 
are thus brought down to the level of their seeming inferiors, 
and made to envy those who envy them. When this ugly 
Goliath haunts the mind, he is only to be subdued by exertion 
and occupation.-^^ Throw but a stone, the giant dies." Au- 
thors have too much to do with printers' devils, to be annoyed 
with blue devils. They may inflict, but they seldom sufibr 
ennui. No exorcism for the spleen, and the vapours, like 
that of the Muse. When Bellerophon went forth to conquer 
the Chimera, he mounted Pegasus. 

ENTHUSIASM^That effervescence of the heart, or the 
hnagination, which is the most potent stimulus of our nature, 
where it stops short of mental intoxication. ** Conscience,'* 
says Madame de Stael, *' is, doubtless, sufficient to conduct 
the coldest character Into the road of virtue ; but entiiusiasm 
is to conscience, what honour is to duty : there is in us a su- 
perfluity of soul, which it is sweet to consecrate to the beau- 
tiful, when the .good has been accomplished. . Our genius and 
our imagination require to be gratified in this world ; and the 
law of diity, however sublime it may be, is not sufficient to 
tflake us taste all the wonders of the heart and the head.*' 

ENVY — Punishing ourselves for being inferior fee our* 
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iieighboiiT& It, instead of lookiiig at what oar soperiors pos- 
■688, we could aee what they actually enjoy, there wonld be 
much leas envy, and more pity, in the world. 

** The envious mau," says St Gregory, **' is made unhapi^, 
not by his own misfortunes, but by the successes of others ; 
and, on the other hand, he does not enjoy. his own good for« 
tane so much as the misfortunes of his neighbours. " lnMu9 
non mis malUt sed alienia boni$ i^felix est ; ei contrtt^ rum, 
suo bono sed malts proximis felixJ^ Our affected contempt 
of greatness is only an envi<M]s attempt to lift ourselves above 
the great, and thus achieve an imaginary superiority. *^ Since 
we cannot attain grandeur,'* says Montagne* ^ let oa lake our 
revenge by abusing it*' 

The envy that grudges the successes f<Mr which it would 
want the courage to contend, was well rebuked by the French 
Marriial Lefi^vre. One of his friends, expressing the most 
unbounded admiration of bis magnificent hotel, and exquisite 
ctnsfne^ exclaimed, at the end of every phrase, '* How fortu- 
nate you are!" **I see you envy me," said the Marshal; 
** but come, yon shall have all that I possess at a much cheaper 
rate than I myself paid for it ; step down with nic» into the 
court-yaid, you shall let me~fire twienty musket shots at you, 
at the distance of thirty paces, and if I fiiil to bring you down, 
all that I have is youra — What ! you refuse !" said the Mar- 
shal, seeing that his friend demurred, — ** know, that before I 
reached my present eminence, I was obliged to stand more 
than a thousand musket shots, and, sacre! those who polled 
the triggers were nothing like thirty paces from me." 

- EPICURE — ^An epicure has no sinecure ; he is unmade, 
and eventually dished by mode dishea Champagne fiilsifies 
its name, when once it begins to affect his system ; his sto- 
mach is so deranged in its punctuation, that his colon makes 
a point of coming to a full stop ; keeping it up late, ends in 
his -being laid down early ; and the hon vivant who has been 
always hunting pleasure, finds at last, that he has been cmly 
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wMppia|r and spurring', that he might be the sooner in at his 
owndeathi 

EPITAPHS — Giving a good character to parties on their 
going into a j)ew place, who sometimes had a very had cha- 
racter in the place they have just left For the de mortuis nil 
nisi bonum, it would be an improvement to substitute nil nin 
verum ; since the fear of posthumous disrepute would be an 
additional incentive to living good conduct Nojnan could 
pass through a truth-telling church-yard, without feeling the 
full value of character. 

What can more impressively stamp the evanescency pf 
man and all his works, than an epitaph go. a whole nation, 
which shall aiS)rd nearly the sole evidence of its ever having 
existed ? Such are the cinerary urns of the Etruscails, of 
whose history we have little other record Uian their tombs, 
and of whose literature few other remains than their alphabet 
A whole empire atat nominis umbra ! The sigi^s have sur- 
vived the ideas of which they were the symbols : the chisel 
has outlasted the statue. Volterra, and other great Etruscan 
cemeteries, may be termed the skeletons of their cities. 

Few more appropriate epitaphs than the common Latin one 
of" Sum quod erisyfui quod ^"-— " I am what thou shalt be, 
I was what thou art" 

Beloe, in his anecdotes, gives a good punning epitaph on 
William Lawes, the musical composer, who was killed by the 
Roundheads. 

** Concord is eonqaer'd ! In this urn their lies , 

The master of great Masic*8 mysteries; 

And in it is a riddle, like the cause, 

Will Lawes was slain by men whose WiUs were Lawt** 

More witty than decorous was the epitaph composed in the 
reign of Henry III., &r a Sir John Calfe, who died young. — 

. ^ M O Deus omnipotens, Vitoli miserere Joannis, 
Qoem mors prsveniens noluit esse bovem.** 

13* 
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Bit" ChriEitopher Wren's inscription in SL Piurs Chttrch-— 
" Si monumentum qtueria, circumspice'* — would be equally 
applicable to a physician, buried in a churchyard ; both being 
interred in the midst of their own workd. 

In the epitaph of Cardinal Onuphrio at Rome, there breathes 
a solemn, almost a bitter conviction of the vanity of earthly- 
grandeur— <* /Tic jacet umbra, ctms-^ntAiZ." Here lies a 
shadow — ashes, nothing. There is a great tenderness and 
beauty in the two lines found upon an ancient Roman tomb, 
supposed to be addressed by a young wife to her surviving 
husband: 

** Immaturi perl, sed tu, feUcior, wuios 
ViT« tuoB, conjux optime, vive meet.** 

But a still more simple and affecting epitaph is the follow- . 
ing, translated verbatim from a tomb at Montmaitre, near 
Paris : — " To the memory of M. Jobart, a most excellent hus- 
band and fether. . His inconsolable widow still continues to 
carry on the grocery business in the Rue St Denis, No. 242, 
near the Cafe Chinois," 

EQUAI^ — That which a man of talent will seldom find 
among his superiors. As the winds and waters, abrasion and 
gravitation are perpetually tending towards a physical equalL 
sation, by lowering mountains and filling up valleys, so, in 
the moral world, does the process of social improvement gra- 

, dually tend to equalise all ranks, by reducing the higher, and 
elevating theiower; a levelling process, equally conducive to 

.the happiness and melioration of both. Civilisation is, i!n fact, 
a gravitation towards that happy medium which is the centre 
of attraction to the social circle. Almost every man is a loser 
by being elevated above the sphere to which he is habituated. 
When the Duke of Orleans proposed to make Fontenelle per- 
petual President of the Academy of Sciences, his reply was-^ 
*' Take not fhmi me, my Lord, tiie delight of living with my 
equals." 
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ERROR of cdcalation. — ^The life of nine-tenths of man- 
kind is a gross error of calculation, since they attach them- 
selves to the evanescent, and neglect the permanent, accumu- 
lating riches in a world from which they are constantly 
rnniiing away, and laying up no treasures in that eternity to 
which every day, hour, minute, brings them nearer and 
nearer. 

ESPRIT DE CORPS— Is a corporate partiality or preju- 
dice; a feeling of clanship and confraternity; a selfishness tX 
second hand, which induces us to prefer the members of our 
own club, guild, or coterie, not only to others, but to reason 
and justice. It prefers Plato to truth, even though Plato be 
personally unknown, provided he belongs to the same clique. 
Nationality is but esprit de corps on a large scale, selfishness 
spread over the surface of a whole country ; and the propen- 
sity sometimes exhibits itself in still more^ extensive divisions. 
In hunting or baiting wild beasts, there is a strong feeling of 
hnmanity, or, I'ather, of inhumanity, against bestiality. We 
sympathise with the basest of our own species, rather than 
with the noblest of the animal race. Among ourselves, there' 
is a sexual esprit de corp^,— ^the men siding with the males, 
the women with the females ; the single with the single, and 
the married with the married. Of this latter propensity ad- 
vantage was taken by an unfortunate Irishman, who, being 
arraigned for accidentally killing his wife, contrived, by ob- 
jecting to the bachelors, to procure a jury of married men, 
when he stated that the deceased, an habitual drunkard, had 
used the n^ost insulting language at the moment of (he fatal 
occurrence. This appeal came so completely home to the 
business and bosoms of his auditors, several of whom had not 
improbably been placed in similar circumstances, that they 
were presently agreed in their decision, when the foreman 
coming forward, and addressing himself to the Judge, ex- 
claimed, with a voice and look of great energy — ** Please, 
my Lordi our tardict is — Sarved her right !*' 
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ESTATE — a landed oae for all !—- Terra Furma for my rao» 
ney. Well may it be called real property ; there is none other 
that deserves the name. What are public securities, as they 
are impudently termed 1 Ask the impoverished bond- holders 
of the South American States, or of Greece. Neither their 
new nor old governments, neither despotism nor republicanism, 
can give certain tangibility or visibility to that ghost of defunct 
money yclept a dividend. What will tithes soon be worth in 
England? — what they are now worth in Ireland; In ten years, 
the claim for tenths will be no more observed than are the ten 
commandments at present. What is the value of houses 1 It 
is notorious that they Are everywhere falling, especially the 
very old ones; rents threaten to be all peppercorns; house 
owners will not get salt to their porridge, even if they distraia 
upon their tenants, and make quarter day a day without quar- 
ter. No— give me land. The man who walks upon his own 
estate carries himself erect, and plants his foot upon the ground 
with an air of confidence and consequence. 

Perhaps I feel this the more sensibly, because I have not a 
single acre in possession. Nothing, however, can prevent my 
succeeding toa small estate which I have lately been inspect- 
ing. It certainly possesses many advantages, being tithe-free« 
and the land-tax redeemed. In this snug retreat, which is per- 
fectly sequestered, you are surrounded with wood, and yet 
close to a populous neighbourhood, to the parish church, and 
the high road. Its proprietor enjoys several privileges and ad- 
vantages : he pays no taxes, is exempt fi^)m serving in the mi- 
litia, or setting upon juries, his privacy is undisturbed by the 
impertinent intrusion of neighbours, be has no cares by day, 
and he is sure of a sound sleep at night When a new occu- 
pant comes to take possession, he usually arrives in a coach and 
four, with numerous attendants, and he is not only received 
with bell-ringing, but the clergyman, and a portion of the 
parishkmers, go out to meet him, and escort him home with 
much ceremony. The house, though it can hardly be called 
anything better than a mere country box, has so many recom- 
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mendatkuis, that there is n6 mstaQce of an oocapant quitting it, 
after he has once given it a fair trial. 

Readers ! whether gentle or simple, you need not envy me 
my expectations. A similar landed estate is entailed upon 
every one of you, and upon your children's children.* If you 
want a description of it, refer to Blair's poem of—" The 
Grave." 

One of the Roman emperors wept that nothing could prevent 
the master of the wide world from being finally imprisoned in 
an urn. I would counsel some <^f our landed proprietors— < 

** large-acred men. 
Lords of fat Evesham, and of Lincoln fen"-~ 

who, in the pride of their possessions, **besti'ide the narrow 
earth like a Colossus," to cast theur eyes down wards, if looking 
upwards will not teach them humility, and to feflect that th^r 
huge estates must inevitably shrink into six feet by two ! 

ETYMOLOGY — Sending vagrant words back 4o their own 
parish. It was said of Menage, that in requiring every wofd 
to surrender its passport, he not only inquired whence it came, 
bat whither it was going. 

An ancient grammarian tells us that the Greek word A», to 
breathe, consists of alpha and omega, the first and last letters 
of the alphabet, because, to inspire and to expire, form the be- 
ginning and ending of man's life. This is a fine instance of 
vtf'Ttgor ar^oTf^fty, or putting the cart before the horse; the 
learned philologist having forgotten that men breathe before 
they speak, and that languages long preceded the time of Cad- 
mus and the invention of letters and alphabets. While upon 
the subject I may mention that the word sack is found in all 
languages, which a profound antiquary has explained, by 
suggesting that it ws^ necessary to leave that primitive word, 
in order that every man, when he took his departure from the 
tower of Babel, might ask for his own bag. -Titles of dignity, 
derived from age, seem also to have spread from the same root 
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into a great variety of languages; our sir, signor, senator, and 
perhaps seneschal, being identical with the scheik, shah, and 
aga of the Orientals, and the schachcm of the red Indians. 
Titles inferring superior age do not, however, always com- 
mand our respect, as, for instance, in the case of our London 
elder or aldermen. 

Somewhat fiir-fetched was the conceit of an erudite ety- 
mologist, who. maintained that the term bag-pipe was ori- 
ginally a Hebrew word, signifying a larger sort of sack- 
but, sack and bag being synonymous terms, and a butt bein^ 
half a pipe. 

Learned philologists are very apt to imitato the ignorant 
butcher, who spent the whole morning in searching for the 
knife which he held in his mouth — a wild-goose chase, which 
has been eminently illustrated in their endless wanderings for 
the origin of the word danger, when it was difficult to stir a 
step without stumbling over its real etymology. We need not 
go any further back than the siege of Troy to discover it at 
once. After the capture of that city, by the well-known strata- 
gem of the wooden horse, an event with which every Roman 
became familiar, only twelve hundred years afterwards, 
through the writings of Virgil, it was customary to exclaim, 
whenever any fraud or trick was suspected, " Danaos gerit ?** 
^-** Are there any Greeks in this pretended horse V*< — mean- 
ing any cheat or imposture. The phrase was soon proverbial, 
and with the habitual indolence of the Italians, was eventually 
contracted into one word, by taking the initial syllable of each; 
so that whenever they smelt a rat, as we say in English, or 
anticipated any perils, they exclaimed, interrogatively, '« dan- 
ger r' Is it not almost incredible, that so obvious a deriva- 
tion should have been overlooked by the most abute of our 
etymdlogists ? Hencefbsth let us hear no more of the butcher 
and his knife. 

In searching for the signification of words, we are not, how- 
ever, always to take them au pied de la lettre, or we might de- 
fine a hypocrite to be a judge of horses-— a sycopluint, as a ^g' 
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fleer-— a beldam, as a handsome lady-— consideration, as a col- 
lection of star^^understanding, as a pair of shoes — and sin- 
cere, as unwaxed. Into these and similar errors, the enlighten- 
ed etymologist is in no fear of falling, for he will ever bear in 
mind the fundamental rule of his art, viz : to pay little attention 
to consonants and none to vowels. Why should letters obstruct 
him when he is considering things of such importance as 
words 1 

EXAGGERATION — intemperate. Diminishing by addition, 
as the word small is made smaller by appending two more let- 
ters to it When a man asserts too much, whether in the 
shape of praise or censure, we take our revenge by falling into 
an opposite error, and believe too little. The same effect is 
often produced by that confusion of ideas or terms which is 
designated a bull. A Radical, inveighing against the rapacity 
of the clergy, gave it as his decided opinion, that if they had 
their own way, they would raise the tithes from a ten^ to a 
twentieth. * On the other hand, an intended diminution, by the 
same figure of speech, may amount to an exaggeration. " I 
have just met our old acquaintance Daly," said an Irishman to 
his firiend, *' and was sorry to pee he has almost shrunk away 
to nothing. You are thin and I am thin, but he is thinner than 
both of us put together." Did the tlibemian sailor exaggerate 
or diminish, when, in describing the weather, he said, " There 
was but little wind, but what there was, was uncommonly 
high." 

EXAMPLE. — It is much more easy to imitate bad example 
than good, because it has our natural inclination on its side. 
Perverse natures find a positive gratification in doing wrong. 
A man of this stamp, who was remarkably fond of pork, once 
expressed hiij regret that he had not been born a Jew, in order 
that he might enjoy the double pleasure of eating his fitvourite 
viand, and sinning at the same time. 
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EXTEMPORE^A premeditated imprompta. 

EXCEPTIONS-— prove every rule, as we are told, except 
the rule that ** every rule has its exception." Nothing can be 
rendered more exceptionable than an «xcej;>tion, even when 
accompanied with an invidious eulogfy. According to Savillet 
poets are the best of all authors-— except prose vmters. 

F f defending a kind-hearted unmarried woman, whose 

character, however, was far from immaculate, exclaimed *'Out 
of the pale of marriage and celibacy, I protest that I -do not 
know a more respectable person.** Cases may occur where 
parties are not to be conciliated, either by their inclusion or 
exclusion. ** How many fools, including yourself, went to the 
lecture on phrenology V^ demanded a collegian to his comrade, 
who, instead of answering the inquiry, took the term applied 
to him in high dudgeon. ^ Well, then,** resumed his friend ; 
•* how many fools were there vnthout reckoning yourself 1" 

Under this head we may insert one of the very few jokes 
attributed to William Pitt As Lord Warden of the Cinque 
Ports, he presided at a public rxieeting held in Dover, during 
the war, for l^e purpose of raising a volunteer corps, when 
the secretary, in drawing up the conditions on which they 
were to be embodied, said to the chairman, ** I suppose, air, 
that I am to insert the usual clause — ^not to serve out oS the 
country."—" Certainly, certainly," smiled Pitt, •* except in 
case of invasion !** 

Few will be unacquainted with Swifl^s saving clause, when* 
in his anxiety to promote the products and manufactures of the 
Irish; he recommended thenn to bom dverytlnng that came 
from England, except her coals. 

EXCULPATION— A Batis&ctory one. « My good ftiend !^ 
^claimed an enraged author, who had been lampooned and 
libelled m a review, . " I have strong reason to suspect that I 
have received this stab in the dark &om that rascal M — ^." 
— " Make your mind perfectly easy," said his friend ; " M- 
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is the last man to give you a stab ifi the darkj first because 
he always held you in light estimation, an^ secondly, because 
I hnow him to be a fellow, who would not stick at anything/ 
[ngenk^is enough, though, perhaps, not literally trde, was 
the excuse of the day-boarder, who, being asked one morning 
why he came to school so late, replied that, owing to the hard 
frost and the siipperiness of the ground, he had taken two 
steps backwards for one step forwards. *' In that case," in- 
quired the master, ** how did you manage to get here at all ?" 
— " Oh, sir 1 1 turned about and came the other way.*' 

EXCUSE. — Confessing our feults by attempting to excuse 
them — Qui B^excuse 8*accusei Good intentions, with which, 
according to Wesley, hell is paved, are no defence of evil 
actions. We have all of us pleas and evasions enough not 
only fot leaving undone what we ought to have done, but for 
doing what we ought not to have done. 

A gentleman, who had just put aside two bottles of capital 
ale to recreate some friends, discovered, just before dinner, 
that his servant, a country bumpkin, had eitiptied them both. 
"Scoundrel t'* said the master, •• what do you mean by thisi" 
" Why, sir, I saw, plain enough, by the clouds, that it were 
going to thunder, so I drank up the yale at once, lest it should 
turn sour, for there^s nothing I do abominate like waste.'* 
Fuselr,'when he fkiled in any of his serious caricatures, used 
to complain that nature put him out : and the sluttish house- 
maid, when scolded for the untidiness of the chambers, ex- 
claimed, ** Fm sure, the rooms would be clean enough, if it 
were not for the nasty sun, which is always showing the dirty 
comers: 

EXPEDIENTS— Remedies for half ouir pains and sorrows, 
did we but know how to find and to apply them. There must, 
certainly, be a charm in enacting the part of Jaques — in having 
** a cue for villanous melancholy," and a " sigh like Tom o'Bed* 
lam." Whether it be that our self-love is gratified by excit- 

tOL. u 14 • 
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ing sympathy, or our canity by being made the subject of 
conversation, it is unquestionable that we cling to our little 
ills and ailments^ if they, conferred a sort of distinction. 
Never could I entirely agree with the pensive poet when he 
ezclai|;ns — 

** Go ! yon may call it madnesB, folly, 

You ^hall not chase my grieft away, 
There's such a charm id melancholy, 

I woald not if I coold be gay.*' 

• 

But I can accord with the French writer, who affirms, that a 
woman always finds her physician and confessor the most de- 
lightful companions in the world, because she is constantly 
talking to them about herself, her complaints, and hef pecca- 
dilloes. Men are precisely the same in the auricmar con- 
fessions of society, and almost any girl may be sure or winning 
their affections, provided she be a patient and ^rsevering lis- 
tener to their aches and annoyances, real or imaginary. This 
must be the secret reason why we of^en refuse to avail 
ourselvei^ of the expedients which would effectually remove all 
our grievances,. and which are too palpable to have escaped 
our notice. A lady, of delicate health, who loved to talk of 
her rheums and rheuo^atics, complained to S that she 

rarely went out to make purchases without catching cold, be- 
cause they never kept their shop-doors shut, ** My dear 
madam," said S— , " how easily you might avoid all this ! 
— You should make it a rule never to go a shopping except on 
Sunday." « You sot of a fellow !" exclaimed a poor woman 
to her husband : ** you are always at l4ie pablic-house, getting 
drunk with hot purl, while I am at home with nothing to drink 
but cold water." — Cold, you silly jade !" hiccoughed the lius- 
band, ** why don't you warm it *?" 

Strange, that neither of the females should have previously 
hit upon such obvious and satisfactory expedients ! Infinitely 
quick and apt in expedients, was the manager of a country 
theatre, who» wheti requested by a lady of rank in the neigh- 
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boarfaood, to get up the play of Henry the Vlilth., reg^tted 
that the state of his company would not allow it ; but added 
that they could very well manage to perform the twp parts 
of Henry the IVth. which would come to exactly the same 
thing. 

EYE-GLASS—A toy which enables a coxcomb to see 
others, and others to see that be is a coxcomb. 

FABLES — Giving human intellects to brutes, ins imitation 
of nature, who sometimes gives brute intellects to men. 

FACE— the silent echo of the heart 

FAITH. — ^If all the innumerable false and forgotten ftiiths, 
and all the myriads of metk who have contentedly died in their 
belief; softer having spent a long life in hating or persecuting 
^hose who disbelieved them, could be presented at once to our 
apprehension and sight, what a lowering impression would it 
give of human, reason, and how forcibly would it inculcate 
hotnility as to our own opinions and toleration towards the 
opinions of others ! — And this would be the genuine feeling of 
Christianity, for the scriptures assure us, more than once^ that 
the Lord ** ordaineth his arrows against the persecutors." 

FALSE POINTS.— The author who pays more attention 
to the manner than the matter of his writings, and excites an 
expectation by his studied conceits and antitheses^ whiph is 
not justified by the subject or the sentiment, may be compared 
to an ill-trained dog, which by stopping to make a Mae point 
where there are no birds, only makes game of his master. 
Punning writers are comical dogs of this sort, wha often raise 
our expectation, but seldom enable us to bring down a thought, 
or put anything into our memory-bag. There are dull dogsj 
on the contrary, who weary you by beating about the bush, 
aQd who seem to make a point of never making a point, even 
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though diey may be surroandecl by numerous coveys of. intel- 
lectual game. The writings of Jeremy Bentham constitttle a 
welts^icked preserve of valuable thoughts, entrenched in, 
Mich a chevaux de fiite of crooked* crabbed, and impene- 
trable language, that nobody can get at them. Some one 
eaid of his stiie that it waa. a five-barred gate with spikes at 
top, and iurze bushes on either -side^ It is not any known 
tongue, it is Benthamese, or perhaps a variety of those that 
sprung up in the hotbed of Mr. Irving^s chapel. One cannot 
defend its diwcurity, as Balzac did that of Tamilian, by saying 
that it i^eeembles the darkness of polished ebony^ which throws 
fr certain splendour ardund. Through such impediments, few . 
men would think of finrcing their way, aay more than of 
breaking their teeth with a hickory nut for the sake of the 
kernel 

There are cenversatioDal doigs, who by making a dead point* 
as if they were about, to start a ban-mot, will induce you to 
ooek your, ear and prepare for an explosion of laughter; aAelr 
vhieh they leave you miserably in the lurch. Of this a 
fiotal^ instance was affinrded by the kte ftcetioQa Jack 
Taylor, who became somewhat forgetful towards the dose cf 
kis career. «* Did I ever tdl you,'* he inquired, ^* of a &mous 
good thing I once said to Ihi £-—-1 He wa» alluding to my 
former occupation of an oculist, in which he said it was no 
wonder I had &iled, since a man must have been blind indeed 
before he would apply to me, — Weil, Sir, that was very good ; 
but I Uew him completely to atoms by a retort I made. I 
can't recollect just now what it was, but you may depend 
upon it, my dear friend, it was i^ most capital thing, and made 
m great laugh at the time !" 

A man must be reduced to great straits befi>re he can thinJc 
<^ living upon the good things he has forgotten. 

FAME — Literary.— Being partially known to-day and uni- 
versally forgotten to-morrow. To what does this posthumous 
existence amount? At most it is but a question of one small 
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link in the circular chain of eternity; He who writes in a 
modem langdage, is but the suicide of his own fame : scrib- 
bling on the sand what the next wave of time will obliterate; 
be gets a short resfnte, not' a pardon from oblivion ! Every 
thing is incessantly passing away, the physical and the moral, 
the corporeal and the intellectual; — the very elements of 
nature are sotject to decay. Not that this would affect 
as an author, for in his writings there is little or nothing of 
nature. In one sense they are eternal — '* For he who reads 
them, reads them to no end." Literary fame is more easily' 
caught than kept If you do nothing you are forgotten, aiHl 
if you write and fail, your former success is thrown in your 
teeth. He who has a reputation to maintain has a wild beast 
in his hbuse, which he must constantly feed, or it will feed 
upon him. So indifferent was Fontenelle to fame and repu-> 
tation of ail sorts, .that he is recorded to h^ve said, '* If I had 
a paper in my bureau, the disclosure of which would make 
my name infamous and detestable tor everi I would not take 
the trouble to destroy jt, provided I could be quite sure that it 
would never appear in my lifetime." This is pushing indi£^ 
rence.intoa heartless misanthropy. What can a man have 
cared for otliers, who cared so little for himself? 

FANATIC — A religionist, whose irreligious gloom and 
intolerance are generally ascribable to disease, either bodily 
or mental. We are told in Scripture, not to be as the hypo- 
crites, who disfigure their faces; but the sour miserables, 
who go groaning and scowling about this beautiful and cheerful 
world, if they do not literally mfringe the precept, s^em to 
steep their countenances in vinegar, as if. to preserve them 
from contagion, and, wearing their hearts in their looks, 
frown both upon God and man. They are the order of men, 
of whom Lord Bacon says, that they '* bring down the Holy 
Ghost in the shape of a vulture or a raven, instead of in the 
likeness of a tlove; and hang froin the bark of a Christian 
Church the flag of a bark of pirates and assassins." They 

14* 
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appear to think with their spleen, write with their gaU, and 
pray with their bile; no wonder, therefore, that they are 
perpetually canting about ^ the beauty -of aicknees.'* It ia at 
these seaaona that the new light fladies upon their cracked 
aculls; so true is the averment of Waller, thafe^* 

•« The soul's dark oottsge, batierM and desay'd, 
jLets in new lights thro* ohinlks which time has oiade :** 

and the wittier observation of Swift, that— >*^ When our esxthly 
tabernscles are disordered and desolate,^ shaken and out of 
repair, the spirit delights to dwell within them ; as houses 
are said to be Jiaimted when they are forsaken and gone to 
dec^y.** The countenances acquired by the mistaken eodea^ 
vours of these men to insure themselves against the fires of 
the next world, remind one of the braaen Gorgons and chi- 
meras pailed upon our houses, as insurance-plates againat fire, 
in this world. Some, like the Phmnix, tell us that they are 
seeking regeneration amid flames and agony; some, like the 
Pelican, are emblems of the tortures they inflict upon their 
own breast 

Fanaticism^ flame ariacs. 
Like a volcano's, by surprises, 
Foretells its coming by a grumbling 
Or inward motion, stir and rumbling, 
Breaks out at length, and roars hubbubish, 
Throwing up endless loads of rubbish. 
With gleams that only show the gloom, 

i And heat that serves but to consume; 

I And when its baleful sulphurous light 

Has shed around a withering blight, 
The fieroe,'but ^vaneseent flashes, 
Subside again in smoke and ashes. 

FANATICISM— The daughter of ignorance, and the 
mother of infidelity. like every other excess, flmatieitfi 
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iMtyvokes & resetioo ; the cold fit of spiritiul Bicknees soeceeds 
the hot one ; and the patients forgetting that the reverae of 
wrong is not always right, swing to the contrary extreme of 
profligacy and iri'e%ioD. Our English puritaniS, with. their 
asbetieal bigotcy, generated the |Hxi&ne licentioHsneas of 
Charles the Second's reign, just as the intolerant spirit, and 
inndibus spleadoars of the French Hierarchy, provoked that 
•nti-religioos fitiiaticism which swept away both the thr<Mie and 
the altar. These are examples from which our Jrvingites and 
our bench of bishops might equally draw instruction, if the 
voice of the past were not as an unknown tcmgue to both 
parties. 

FASHION—^A power as invisible and as despotic as the 
grand Uaraa of Thibet It is said she is a goddess, but no one 
has ever seen her &ce, though all aspire to be acquainted 
with her Proteus forms. Her mandates, of which the origin 
is utterly anknown, are nevertheless understood and comma*' 
nicated by some inscrutftble instinct, and obeyed with a ritill 
more inexplicable bM uninquiring sulnnission. The rich and 
the independmit are the most eager to become her abject 
slaves ; and as spaniels are ■ the most &wning, when yv&t^t 
treated, so do her votaries delight in their idol, in proportioQ 
as her reign is tyrannical, her fancies capricious, and her 
tastes preposterous. In the service of this fickle and ungrate- 
ful despot, who'casts off h» most faithful followers, imless 
they will blindly confimn to her eveivchanging vagaries, the 
timid and delicate willingly encounter pain, the indolent in- 
convenience and labour, the parsimonious expense. Many 
leave the tradeonan and the tax-gatherer unpaid, that they 
ns^y voluntarily tax tliemselves to supply oibrings to this 
mysterioua goddess, who finds her strongest supporters among 
the weak* l^er. most fiiithfiil adherents among the incon8tant» 
her warmest admirers among those who admire nothing but 
themselves. One would not objject to the prevalent notion 
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that whatever is fashionable is right, if our rulers of the mode 
Would contrive that whatever is right should be ^shionable*, 

PAVOURITES^Persons undervalued by the manj be*> 
cause they are overvalued by one. Hatred, however, at 
fkvourites is only the love- of favour. We disKke them, not 
because they are unworthy of their elevation, but because wa 
oaraelves cannot attain it Even where their demerits may 
justify our censure, it pro(;eed8 fVom envy rather than an ab- 
stract sense of rectitude. In like manner the justice which 
we refuse to great men when living, and willingly concede 
to them after death, does not emanate from our love of their 
virtues, but from our hatred of those who have succeeded to 
their high offices. We are not less liberal of our praise when 
it can do no good, than of our abuse when it can> annoy and 
injure. For an exemplification of this double injustice, nve 
may refer to som^ of our critics. In proportion as they lew- 
ered an author beneath his fiiir standard while living, they 
will raise him above it after death, in order to make his sur- 
vivonrlook little. Their generosity is all posthumous: they 
tear tlie laurels fix>m your head to hang them on your tomb ; 
they pick your pocket to pay yon in post obits ; your windingw 
iheet is the only one with which they find no fiiult; they 
accelerate your death, and then do their best to make yoir 
live. 

•* La fatteur,''* says La Bruyere, •* met Vhomnie au dessus 
de ses-^gauXf et sa chute au desseusJ** 

FEAR — A real evil often created by the anticipation of an 
hnaginary one. As we can but be frightened when the dan- 
ger arrives, our previous terrors are but so much unnecessai^y 
addition to the annoyance. They who are moat -afraid of a 
cold, or the cholera, are the roost likely to catch them : so it 
is with many other evils, mental as well as bodily. Like the 
nettle, they only sting the timid ; grasp them firmly and they 
are innocuous. Fly from them and they pursue you; face 



them and they are gone. *' The fear of ill exceeds the ill we 
fear,'* and ^here are circumstances in which men have been 
known to rush headlong into danger, in order to get rid of the 
intelerable apprehension of it This is to be terrified out of 
terrcNr. — Fear is a prodigious magnifier, especially, where it 
has been excited by any unusual object No traveller ever 
saw a small wolf; no landsman ever experienced a gale at 
sea that did not appear to be a tornado : everything is con^pa^ 
rative. , Fear, in short, ihakes us imitate the silly wheatear, 
who flies into the fowler's snare, in order to avoid tiie shadow 
of a passing cloud. There are occasions, however, upon 
which no man should fear Fear, for it is the most potent of 
moralists. 

What anchorites — as my punning friend T. H. justly ob- 
serves— ?we all became in England, when our stomachs were 
literally turned by the fear of the cholera. Esculent yegeta^ 
hies were pronounced uneatable— ^e^en the tailors foreswore 
cabbage : people looked black #pon greei>>pea8, and eschewed 
with horror the sallads they once chewed with pleasure. As 
to fruits, it was fruitless to put them on the table : the dessert 
was deserted; every apple was a forbidden one; currant^ 
were no longer current; it was dangerous to pare a pear, aiid 
still mcare so to pine fpr pine. Some foraook their French 
wines, and took to port, as the only safe harbour ; others gave 
up their spirits at the very moment When they most wanted 
to keep them up ; and a few paid more than usual attention 
to their temper, because they had been eautioued against 
everything liable to turn sour. 

An inveterate dram-nlrinker being told that the cholera 
with which he. was attacked was incurable, and that he would 
speedily be removed to a world of pure spirits, replied, ** Well, 
that's a comfort at all events, for it's very difficult to get any 
in this world." 

FEE — Doctor's. — Often the purchase-money for that which 
the vendor cannot aell^ See Fee Simple. A certain Escula- 
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pian, never known to refuse his golden honorarium, i)ot hAvmg 
received it one morning from a patient whom he^had been 
long attending, affected to be searching aboiit very earnestly 
upon the floor. ** What are you looking for, Doctor 1" in- 
quired the sick man. *• For my fee," was the reply ; " not 
finding it in my hand, I suspect I must have dropped it*' 
''No, Doctor, no; you have made a small mistake; it is I 
who have dropped it !" 

FEUDALISM— Holding lands by tenure of military ser- 
vice, and thus perpetuating war and usurpation. The spirit 
and principles of the feudal system being that of the many for 
the few, its main pillars are the supremacy of the sword— 
' primogeniture— hereditary nobility— -and despotic monarchy. 
Such are the distinguishing features of the dark ages. The 
spirit of the present era is federalism, commerce, peace, the 
principle of the few for the many, and the attainment of the 
greatest possible happiness ibr %e greatest possible number; 
which is silently but surely leading to the modification of pri- 
mogeniture, the probable suppression, at no distant period, of 
hereditary legislators, and the encompossment of Ihnited mo- 
narchy with republican institutions. England, France, Spain, 
and Portugal, are assuming the federal form, while the north- 
em states of Europe retain the feudalism, which they were 
the first to inflict upon the south. 

FICTION— Works of — Among other objections to these 
fiiscinating productions, it has been urged that they create a 
habit of feeling pity or indignation, without aflbrding us an 
opportunity to relieve distress, or resist oppression, and by 
thus awakening our sympathies to imaginary claims, dispose 
them to slumber when called upon by real ones. The heart,' 
it is argued, may be softened till it is hardened, as there are 
metals which acquire a greater induration the oflener they 
are melted. This ingenious theory is more plausible than 
true. All our benevolent sympathies will be corroborated by 
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•jtnciie, even when not called forth by any real object, as the 
archer wtU strengthen his arm by the practice of shooting 
into the air^ and the soldier by engaging in sham-fights leama 
how to conduct himself in real ones. To suppose that fig- 
ments weaken our susceptibility to facts, is to imagine that 
dreams vnll unfit us for waking realities, and that smoke is 
more tangible than solids. If the maintainer of this theory 
will request some kind firiend to throw at his head the most 
pathetic volume ever written, it may safely be predicted that 
the shadow, if it misses him, wiU make a less sensible impresr 
sion upcm his feelings, than the substance, if it hits him. 

FLATTERY— Sec Flummery.— The hoous«pocuB non- 
sense with which our ears are sometimes cajoled, in order 
that we may be more e^ctually bamboozled and deceived. 
Unbounded is the respect and politeness with which the prac- 
tised adulator throws dust in your eyes, when' he Wants to 
pick your pocket, 'T>r to make a fool of you. A man*s ilattery, 
to be really good, ought not only to be as keen as his sword, 
but as polished. By no means is it so easy a weapon to wield 
as many people imagine: it is like a flail, which- if not 
adroitly used, will box your own ears, instead of tickling 
those of the corn. Let it be taken for granted, that while 
many women will accept a compliment to their beauty at the 
expense of^ their understanding, very few will relish a compli- 
ment to their talents if it derogate from their personal charms. 
Lady G ■ , whose ten lustres ^ve somewhat dimmed the 
lustre of her attractions, consented in a Parisian party to as- 
sist in getting up an extemporaneous Proverbe, and to appear 
as Calypso. In answer to the compliments she received at 
the coBclnsion, she declared that she had done her host, bat 
added, that to represent Calypso properly, one should be 
young and handsome. *< Not at all,'* said an. old General, 
wishing lobe very polite, *<your ladyship is a proof to the 
eontrary ; nothing could look better from the further end of 
the Saloon, and nothing could be better acted : as to youth 
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■nd beauty, the distanee 8ii|»pUe8 all that." ** In th^ eaia 
Qeaeial ! I wonder that ybu do not always keep, at a Ob* 
taiice^'* was the retort 

FLO WERS— The terrestrial stars that bring down heai^en 
to earth, and carry up our thoughts from earth to heaven :— * 
the poetry of the Creator, written in beauty an4 firagranee^ 
** He who does not love powers,*' says Ludwig Tieg, a Ger^ 
man writer, ** has lost all fear and love of God.'* Another 
Gbrman author defines woman as something between a. 
flower and an angel. 

FOOL^— The Dandy reader may please to see— Looking: 
glass. Folly, nevertheless^ has foimd other defenders than 
the author of the Eneamium Jlforue,'for it has been seriousljF 
maintained by a modem writer, that none but a fool will 
attempt to live without folly, and that the greatest of alk 
follies is to be wiser than others.. I^t the fod then be 
comfinted ; he wss never guilty of ihi9 absurdity. 

' # 

FORGIVENESS— is not always . the noblest revenge foi 
an injury, since it may proceed from spite, rather than fiom a. 
genesous forbearance. ^ I never used revenge,*' says Lord 
Herbot, of Cberbury,— •'^ as leaving it alway to God, wluv 
the less I punii^ mine enemies, will inflict so much the more 
poftishment on them." Perhaps his l<Mdship had been read- 
ing ihe 2dUi chapter of Proverbs, wh^e it is said,^ ^'^If 
thine enemy be hungry, give him bread to eat, and if he 
)be thirsty, give him water to drink,, for then shalt thou heap 
ooab of fire upon his -head, and the Lord shall rewaid thee.'*- 
This I may be questionable morality, but it is at all events 
better to do good with a bad n)Otive, than evil with a.good 
one; for a virtuous action may benefit many; whereas a 
wrong foxing can only implicate the single individiial item 
Whom, it emanates. In the fimner case, too,, the example may: 



be imitated without the unworthy impulee ; ^ in the latter 
it may be followed without the redeeming incitement 

FORTUNE.— A blind goddess who sometimes bestows 
her smiles upon fools, in order to reconcile men of sense to 
her frowns; and often runs fh>m the proud, to revisit the 
wretched. — ^A man of fortune is one who is so unfortunate 
as to be released from the necessity of employment for the 
mind, and exercise for the body, the two- great constituents 
of health and happiness; who has everything to fear and 
nothing to hope ; and who consequently pays in anxiety and 
ennui more than the value of his money. Fortune is painted 
blind, in order to show her impartiality; but when she 
cheers the needy with hope, and depresses - the wealthy 
with distrust, methinks she confers the richest' boon on the 
poorest man, and injures those upon whom she bestows her 
fttvours. 

Te coiimuSf FKriuna, Deam^ is, nevertheless^ the motto to 
almost every man's conduct, however he may disclaim the 
confession with his lips; and few have a more ready ex- 
ease fox their homage than die Grecian sage, who being 
isked why philosopher always ran after rich men, while 
rich men never courted philosophers, replied, ^Because the 
latter know that they want money, while the former do not 
know that they want wisdom.** Who so independent <^the 
blmd 'goddees as the ruined gamester, when he exclauned, 
after a ran of ill luck, ** O spiteful Fortune ! you may make 
me lose as much as you please, but I defy you to make me 
payr* 

Dryden evinces no great respect fox this deity, when he 
exclaims-— 

* ' 

r '^ Foctons a goddets is to foob akmc^ 

The wise areahrays noaitarf of their own.**' 



FORTUNE-TELLER— a (Hckpocket, discerning enough 
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to Hmit hi0 or her depredntioiui to gulla and nmpietonA 
The girl who told the gipey by whom she had been protpieed 
a large fortune, that she might deduct another sixpence* 
provided she would realize her prediction, and pay over the 
remainder of the money ^t once, little dreamt that she watf 
translating a thought of old Euifius, the Roman poet, who 
says, speaking of fortune-tellers— 

** QiHbus divitias pollioentur, ab lis drachmam petunt, 
De divitiis deducant drachmam, reddat cetera.** 

It is remarkable that in our aspirations after wealth, we 
never betake ourselves to the wealthy, who might be the 
most likely to- communicate the secret of its acquisition; 
but rather lend ourselves to the delusions of the ragged and 
the starving, whose poverty is the surest proof that they are 
totally ignorant of the magnum arcanum. One must have 
the ears of Midas to listen to those who pretend to possess 
his touch. 

FOX-HTTNTING---To68tBg up for lives with a fox, and 
running the risk of being in at your own death, instead of 
that of the animal you are pursuing. A fox-hunter lays a 
very, &ir wager when he pits his own head against an ani^ 
mal's taiL Bull, bear, and badger-baiting are prohibited by 
the magistrates, if not by law: there is a society for the 
prevention of cruelty to. animals, the secretary of which 
evinces a laudable activity in punishing drovers, coachmen, 
and carmen, who are unmerciful towards their cattle; but 
gentlemen may kill and. mangle game, and put stags, hares, 
and foSes, to a lingering and cruel death, witiiout molestaUcni 
or impeachment This may appear an unjust and invidious 
distinction; but it must be recollected, that the plebeians 
are naturally ignorant, and torment their animals to urge 
them forward, or. with some other appearance of excuse ; 
whereas the gentry are, cr osght to be, well-informed, and 
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perpetrate their vsrioas cruelties' solely to their own purthne 
and amusement ! 

If a fox-hunter possess the accompaniments of beinj^ a toper 
and a gambler, he mfiiy be said to pass his mornings in rtnming 
through other peopie^s estates, and his nights in running 
through his own. 

FREETHINKER.*— This word, by a strange abuse of 
termsy has come to be synonymous with a libertine and a 
contemner of religion, whereas the best secui^ity, both for, 
morality and piety, is a perfect freedom of thought. If it be a 
reproach to be a freethinker, it must be a merit to think like a 
slave; and mental bondage, always more .degraduig than 
that of the body, must be more, honourable than the, liberty 
of both ! The^ right of examining what we ought to be- 
lieve, is the foundation- of Protestantism, and to deny it, is 
to revert to the J^opish claim of .in&llibility. We may as well 
suppose a man can reason without thinking at all, as reason 
without thinking ^eely ; and it has been maintained, even 
by dignitaries of the Church, that a verbal, uninquiring as- 
sent even to a truths is less meritorious than the conscien- 
tious error which is the result of patient investigation^ If 
thought is to be restricted, or excluded altogether fyqpi the 
eottsideration of the most important of all subjects, it Qeces- 
aarily follows, that idiots, and irrational beings^ are as compe- 
tent to decide upon them as the most enlightened philosophers; 
a reductio ad absurdum, which we commend to the attention 
of the mind-chainers. Those are the real freethinkers, using 
the word in its most invidious sense, who imagine that the 
unshackled exercise of man's noblest and most distinguishing 
attribute, can ever lead to any other results than a still more 
deep, and more soul-felt conviction of the greatness, goodness, 
and glory of its divine Giver. For myself, I desire qo better 
epitaph, in this respect, than the words of Juvenal-* 



** Civis erat qui libera posBet 
Verba animi proferre, ot vitam impendere vero, 
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FltI£ND-^etl.--Oiie who will tell yaa of yoor ^iilttf 
and foUies in prosperity, and assist you with his hand and heart 
in adveraity.—See Phoenix, and Unicorn* 

Stnoge as it may aonnd, we aie sometimes rather disposed 
to choose our friends from .the unworthy tiian the worthy ; 
for thoug^h it is diflcult to love those whom we do not es- 
teem, it is a gfreater difficulty to love those whom we esteem 
much more than ourselves. A perfect friendship requires 
equality, even in virtue. He who has merited friends, wiH 
seldom be without them; for attachment is not so rare as 
the desert that aittiacts and secures it 

Some there are, who with an apparent zeal, vindicate th^ir 
fHendsfrom all their little peccadilloes, whitewash them as 
carefully as jthey can, and then knock them on the head by 
lamenting their addiction to some gross impropriety. This 
resembles the conduct of the Roman priests, who, when an 
ox was not completely white, chalks over the dark spots, 
and leading him up to the altar, made him an immediate sacri- 
fice. 

Favours, and especially pecuniary ones, are generally fiital 
to friendship ; for our pride will ever prompt us to lower the 
value of the gift by diminiahu^ ^t of the donoir. Ingratitude 
is an e^rt to recover our own esteem, bf getting rid of our 
esteem for our benefactor, whofn we lode upon as a sort of 
toothdrawer, that has cured us of one pain by inflicting 
another. 

As Iriendship must be founded on mutual esteem, it cannot: 
long exist among the vicious ; for we sopn find ill company to 
be like a dog, which dirts those the most whom it loves the 
beet After Lady £. L., and her female companion, had defied 
puUic o{Hnion for some time, her ladyship was obliged to' say 
— ** Well, BOW, my dear firiend, we must part forever : for you 
have no character left, and I have not enough for two.** 

FRIENDS— There may be the same vitiated taste in the 
choice of friends, as of food. Many who like their game to be 
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high and rank, seem to choose, their asBOciates for the eame 
reoommendation ; not objecting to those whose reputations 
are in the worst odour. Others laj the foundation of future 
quarrels by forming inconsiderate and incongruous attach- 
ments—a union, as Cowper wittily observes— 

'* Like Hand-in-Hand insarance plates, 
Which unavoidably creates 
Tbe thoughts of conflagration. 

A fashionable friend is one who will dine with you, game 
with you, walk or ride out with you, borrow money of you, 
escortyour wife to public j^ces — ^if she be handsome, stand 
by and see yon fidrly shot, if you happen to be engaged in a 
duel, and slink away and see you &irly clapped into prison, if 
-you experience a reverse of fortune. Such a man is like the 
shadow of the son-dial, which appears in fine weather, and 
vanishes when there comes li rainy day. 

people are always pleased with those who partake pleasure 
with them ; -and hence there is a maudlin sympathy among 
brother topers, — but this is fellowship, not friendriiip. Never 
was the term more thoroughly desecrated than by the heart- 
less Horace Waipole, who, in one of his letters, says, <*If one 
of my friends happens to die, I drive down to St James's Coffbe 
House, and bring home a new one.** 

FURNITURE — ^Inanimate society. I like appropriate 
emblems in ftimiture, though I would not adopt the pedantry 
of Mr. Hope in its full extent, and make every joint-stool, by 
its classical or hieroglyphical mysteries, puzzle the head in- 
stead of supporting the body. Where pleasant associatioas 
can be awakened,-— and I would admit none of a contrary tend- 
ency, — why should not our chairs, tables, and sideboards be 
made .to enhance the attnetions and the resources of home, by 
ministering to a refined taste, and stimulating the imagina- 
tion? To study how every decoration may express an em- 
blem, and even-to pun in marble, by sculpturing horses* heads 

15* 
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\miie a bast of Philip, becairae that woid«ignifie8,1a6r6ekt 
a lover of horses, is a pitiful conceit ; but it is pleasant never^ 
theless, to impart to mahogany some of the properties of iftiiid, 
to lift upholstery out of its materiality, and make it the medium 
for conveying the fimcy through the whole range of tameajul 
apacofc 

FUTURITY— Whj^t we are to be, determined by what we 
have been.-^An inscrutable mystery, of which we can only 
guess at a soluticxi, by referring to the present and 'the past, — 
These assure us, by millioos of incontestable proofe, that the 
benevolent Creator sympathises with our happiness; thai he 
must sympathise still m(N« tenderly with our sufibrings. To 
suppose that He would scatter aU sortaof delighta around ua 
in this evanescent world, and yet doom the great mass of man- 
kind to everlasting anguish in. the next, is an irreconcileable 
contradiction. The earth, upon which we are merely flitting 
passengers; is everywhere enamelled with Jowers,. equally 
exquisite fyr varied beauty and perfume, but useless, except 
for the purpose of diffusing pleasure; and yet our eternal abode 
ii to be horrent with fire and agony 1 - The beet way of cam^ 
bating the terrors with which super^ition has dark^ied futo* 
rity, IS to appeal from the iinknown to the known, from the 
unseen to the visible, from imaginary torment to real eiyoy- 
ment, from the frightfulness and the stench of Tophet to the 
beauty of a tulip, and the^ftagrance of a rose. 

GALLOWS — ^A cure without beiiig a prevention of cnme* 
It is calculated, that since the suspension of bank paymmits, 
800 human beings have been executed for forgery alone ! hk 
the year 1832, an important improvement was effected in our 
penal code, by the entire repeal of the punishinent of deaths aa 
it regarded five classes .of criminals. 

It is curious to observe bow, in all cases, the good sesae and 
humanity of the public outstrip Uiose of judges and legislates, 
whOf being generally both haidened and Uioded by 
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neither ^1-^r.tfae criminal, nor see the iniquity of the kw. 
ISij3|^lar inconsistency! that many of the same clear-sighted 
«iid kind-hearted people, who riil against the severity of 
ooff code, as utterly inconsistent with the special .injunctions 
and mild'sptrit. of Christianity, will stUl subject thoee who dif- 
fer from them in matters of &ith to all the damnatory clauses 
of their vindicative creed. They ure religiously bent upon 
mitigating every code but the religious, and would alleviate 
the punishment of all offenders, exc^t those who have com- 
mitted the irrenliissible ciime of di£^ingfrom them in opinion. 
And yet, what are the comparatively painless three or four 
mtnateB of hangings to an. eternity of exquisite anguish 1 Oh ! 
why will not men adopt the healing, the consolatory, the bless- 
ed and blessing spirit of Christianity, instead of the occasional 
bitterness of its letter 1 why will they not read the universe, 
insteadof the perversions and tknathemas of gloomy fanatics, 
and believe, that in a future state the doom, even of the guilty, 
will be measured by the wisdom, the justice, the mercy of the 
Creator, rather than by the misdeeds of the creature 1 

GAME LA W3.-~Acts passed for the Careful protection of 
hMs and beasts, and the ruthless proscription of human be- 
ings. If these barbarous enactments, instead of proceeding 
from the mere caprices of tyranny, were governed by any- 
thing like principle nnd common sense, we might venture to 
ask, why one s^t of wild beast or bird should be pronounced 
game in preference to another ? — why pigeons, and plovers, 
and weazela, should not receive that appellation, as well as 
pheanants, partridges, and hares 7 — why, in short, the Squire- 
archy should not, in imitation of King John, lay a total inter- 
dict upon all the winged, as well as four-footed creatures ; 
while suoh of them as are fond of angling, claimed all the fizihes 
as their exclusive privilege and property. There are no natural 
distinctioiiB. If they have a right in one instance, they have a 
right in all, and the fer^ natura must have been meant by 
heaven for. the sole enjoyment and amusement of sportsmen and 
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country gentlemen, who have the least heed of them, and, 
therefore, the least claim to them. It was once made felony to 
steal a hawk; and he who took its eggd, even in his own giomids, 
was liable to imprisonment for a year and a day, besides a fine 
at the King's pleasure. Hawking is no longer an amusement 
of the gentry, and therefore, this barbarous law has been 
repealed ; but how horrible, that the lives and liberty of the 
commonalty should thus depend upon the-foshion of a day, and 
the occasional pastimes of that narrow class, who dub them- 
selves the gentry. What remains of our game laws is con- 
ceived in the same atrocious spirit, and is too monstrous to 
endure much longer against the growing knowledge of the 
people, and a reformed Parliament 

In the dark ages, when rude warriors could find no other 
employment in peace than to make field sports serve as a sort 
of apprenticeship to the arts of war, there might be somis ex- 
cuse for an eager addiction to them ; but in these ^ays, when 
even the Squirearchy can read and Write, when, besides the 
whole unlimited range of intellectual pursuit, they may com- 
mand exercises and amusements of all sorts, when some have 
magisterial fiinctions to discharge^ and all may occupy them- 
selves in works of local charity^ and parochial or county utili- 
ty, to affirm that they have no resources and no inducement to 
reside upon their estates, if they may not worry poor hares to 
death, and mangle and destroy partridges, is to stultify them- 
selves, to confess that they are at once weak, and cruel, and 
and utterly worthless members of society. 

Then comes the pithy question, why oar rural districts 
sho^ld be disturbed, demoralised, and stained with blood ; why 
the fields of the industrious husbandman should be overrun and 
damaged, and his fences broken down ; why the crops of the 
farmer should be wasted by the depredations of game, against 
whose ravages it is punisfakble to defend himself? why our 
prisons and transport-ships should be crowded with victims, in 
order to afibrd occasicsial pastime to a sporting Squireftrchy, 
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who stand ael^onvicted as the idlest, tke most aafbelin^, the 
leastinerkoriousclass of the whole community. ? -^ 

The goud sense and humanity of the lower orders have in- 
duced them to forego bear and badger-baiting altogfether ; bull- 
baiting and cock-throwing are falling fast into desuetude, and 
most of their other cruel pastimes are discontinued ; an im- 
provement which, it is to be hoped, will not be altogether 
thrown afway upon those patrician sportsmen, who* ought to 
have set the example which they are now called upon to follow. 

(jrAMINO—^iSee Beggar apd 3uicide.^-*The gamester be- 
gins by being a dupe„ speedily becomes a knave, and generally 
ends his' career as a pauper. A dicebox, like that of Pandora , 
is full of ail evils, with a deceitful Hope at the bottom, which 
g^:ieraily turns into Despair^ There is but one good throw. 
«pon the dice, which is, to throw them away« 

GENIUS — A natural aptitude to perform well and easily 
that which others can do but indifferently,, and with pains. 
Locke has exploded the theory of innate ideas. The mind of 
a aewly-bom infiuit is as a new mirror; which with a capacity 
to reflect all objects, is, in itself, objectless. There is nothing 
innate or original in either case, except the capacity to reflect, 
whieh will vary according to the peculiar .construction of the 
mind or the mirrcM* ; some presenting objects with a true or a 
&]se, with a beautifying or a discoloured and unbecoming hue; 
while others will enlarge, diminish, distort, or absolutely re- 
verse the forms presented to them. These diflferent tenden- 
cies of minds, originally idealess, constitute th^ diversities of 
human character, or form what is commonly called genius. 

GHOSTS. — ^There is more meaning and philosophy than at . 
first sight appears in Coleridge's, answer to Lady Beaumont, 
when she asked him whether he believed in ghosts — *' O no. 
Madam, I have seen too many to believe in .them.'' He had 
sense enough to see that his senses had been deceived. 
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GLORY— Military. —Sharing with plague, pestilence, and 
famine, the honour of destroying your species; and participate 
ing with Alexander's horse the distinction of transmitting 
your name to posterity. 

GLUTTON Y— Pope's Ime— 

** JM there no help then, HeHao, bring the jowl,** 

was suggested by what Athenasps records of Philozenus, the 
Diihyrambic poet, who^ having nearly completed, at one meal, 
an enormous polypud, was seized with convulBive spasms, and 
being told his last hour was at hand, exelaimed — '* Since 
Charon and Atropos are come to call me away frota my deli- 
cacies, it is best to leave nothing behind, so bring the remain- 
der of the polypus.^' According to the same veracious author. 
Gambles, being given to gastromargism, ate up his tot/e, and 
in the morning, found her hands in his throat ! Many a- poor 
man now-^i-days, when he finds the hands of his shrewish wife 
in his throat, would be glad to dispose of the rest of her body 
after the fkshion of Gambles. 

« _ 

GNATS — " To what base uses may we not return !" ex- 
claims Hamlet,— ^^ Imperial Csesar dead and turned to clay,*' 
&.C. It is a humiliating fiict, which cannot be denied ; but, on 
the other hand, there are many forms of matter, which, in 
their decompoeiticm, are as much elevated, as the ingredients 
of Caesar's body were temporarily degraded. Gnats, tor in- 
stance, and other annoying insects devoured by birds, are ulti- 
mately converted into music; their importunate buzzings being 
but an inharmonious prelude, or tuning of instruments for the 
warbling of the nightingale, the cheerful song of the thrush, 
and the full concert of the winged choristers, wbio turn the 
summer air into melody. Our own daily food, ministering to 
the spirit of which the body is only the shrine, may be su- 
biimised into wit, wisdom, and poetry. In the economy of na- 
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tare, there is a perpetual interchange of life ftnd death, of mind 
and matter. We draw existence and intellect from the earth; 
we return to it, and contribute, by resolving into our first ele- 
ments, to supply life and intellect to. our successors. 

GOETHE — said that he considered no wDrFcomplete, un- 
less it involved some mystery which the author left unexplained, 
for the express purpose of stimulating the cariosity and the 
faculties of the reader, in this confession we have a key to 
his jPatMt, to much of the Kantian philosophy, And to a portion 
of the German literature in general. The mystical— -the ob- 
scure— -the enigmatical, where there is no real riddle -U) be 
solved, as in the case of Faust, Coleridge's Christabel, and 
similar productions, are so much sheer impertinence, and one 
feels a contemptuous pity for those laborious CEdipi, who puzzle 
their brains in endeavouring to solve the imaginary enigma of 
a sham Sphynx. German writers and readers seem to find a 
delight in thus stultifying each other, but it is foreign to the 
plain, straightforward, intelligible, usefiil, matter-of-fact cha- 
racter of England, — and therefore is it, that German literature 
will never become populur among us. Gobth»— the Sbaks- 
peare and Voltaire of Germany, is little known in this country, 
except by his Werther and bis Faust 

• ■• 

GOOD — ^in things evil* 

<* There is a soal of goodnesfl in things evil, 
Would men observingly distil it out" 

» 

** So with equal wisclom and good-nature, does Shakspeare 
make one of his characters exclaim — SufiTering gives strength 
to sympathy. Hate of the particular may have a foundation io 
love for the general. The lowest and most wilful vice may 
plunge deeper out of a regret of virtue. Even in envy may be 
discerned something of an instmct of justice, something of a 
wish to se# uxdversal fiur-play, and things on a lev^l.'* Leigh 
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» Hunt, from oneoT whose ddightflil papere in the Indicator thi0 
passage is extracted, might eanly have expanded his idea, and 
yhistrated it by jfbrther examples ; for whil^ body and soul re- 
tain their alliance, their joint ofispring will ever bear a like- 
ness to either parent ** The web of oar life is of a mingled 
yam, good and ill together; our virtues would be proud if our 
fitttUs whipped them not ; and pur crimes would despair if they 
were not cherish^ by onr virtues.^* To begin with the iat- 
ter ; — what we call patriotism^ is often a blind and mischievous 
prejudice against other nations, rather than an enlightened 
preference of our own. Love is as often sensual as sentimezh- 
tal. Parental affection, where it is not instinctive, is imlj le^. 
fleeted self-love. Charity not seldom proceeds from pride, from 
our desire to get rid of an uneasy sensation, or from the hope 
of being repaid with usurious interest what we ^ lend to the 
Lord.*' Dispensing justice may spring from jthe thirst of 
domination over our fellow creatures ; and religion itself, even 
when sincere, may be instigated by that selfish regard to fu- 
ture reward, which has been termed— other-worldliness. 

As our virtues are tainted occa^nally by degmding asso- 
ciations, so may our vices be mingled with redeeming ones.. 
Conjugal jealousy and the hatred of a rivals spring. ihmi the 
intensity of our love. Revenge, which, like envy, is an in- 
stinct of justice, does but take into its own hands the ezecur 
tion of that natural law which preceded the social. Avarice 
is only prudence and economy pushed to excess ; intempe- 
rance has its source in fellewship and hospitality ; and waste- 
ful extravagance spnngs from an imregulated generosity. 
These considerations are not urged to encourage moral Pyr- 
rhonism and doubt ; still less to confi>und the barriers of right 
and wrong; but to inculcate humility as well as forbearance, 
to teach us that we should neither be too overweening in esti- 
mating our own virtues, nor too severe in ooildemning the 
fiulings of others. 

GOODNB8S--^A synonyme for Deity. •^Whtn all the 
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good of a eystem,*' says G. L. Le Sage, of Geneva, '* can 
easily be traced to general principles, and when all the evils 
appear to be ejKceptions, cloeely connected with some good, 
the excess being evidently, thoagh, perhaps, but in a small 
degree, on the side of good, the contriver must be regarded 
as beneficent" If the existence of pain and evil render 
it difficult for a reflecting man to be an optimist, there is 
no reason why he should not, at all events, be an agqthist. 
It is an observation of Dr. Johnson, that as the greatest liar 
tells more truth than falsehood, so may it be said of the worst 
man, that he does more good tjian evil. 

" When a common soldier," observes Adam Smith, " is 
ordered upon a forlorn hope, his courage, and his sense of 
duty,. will make him march to his doom with alacrity; but 
how few are philosophers enough to imitate this brave devo- 
tion, when they are ordered out upon the forlorn hope of fhe 
universe." The moral courage that will face obloquy in a 
good cause, is a much rarer gift than the bodily valour that 
will coniront death in a bad one. 

With a double vigilance should we watch our actions, 
when we reflect, that good and bad ones are never childless ; 
and that, in both cases, the ofispring goes beyond the parent, 
— every good begetting a better, every bad a worse. 

GOOSE — A bird, and word of reproach, Tjut I know not 
why. M. de Cottu, the French jurist, who came to this 
country to digest our laws and oiu* dinners, and who pro- 
nounced our cui»ine to be fade et born^e^ records, with an 
afiectation of delicate disgust, that ieven at decent tables he 
had often seen a goose ! — Gadso ! I can easily believe it, if he 
sat opposite the mirror. Why this calumniated fowb should 
be a bye word for ridicule in our discourse, or an object of 
abomination at polite tables, is an enigma, which it might 
puzzle CEdipus to solve. Every one knows that the Roman 
State was saved by the cackling of geese ; a hint which has 
by no means been thrown away upcHi some of our own short- 
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witted and long-winded senators. Among the Romans, the 
gander and his spoase were a favourite and a fashionable dish ; 
but learned commentators maintain, that the particular brood 
to which th^ commonwealth was so much indebted was pre- 
served, as well as all its immediate descendants, with the utr 
most care ; a circumstance which must have been much de- 
plored by the epicures of that day, since it became impossible 
to have a Capitol goose for dinner. Then, as now, the little 
giblets were thought great delicacies, and good liv6rs deemed 
the livers good, as appears by the following- extract from 
Francis's Horace, b. ii. sat 8: — 

** And a white gander's liver, 
Stuflfd fat with figs, bespoke the curious giver.*' 

Whence, also, we may see that their epicurism extended 
even to the colour. A modern white gander is a rara avis. 
Queen Elizabeth was cutting up a goose, when she learnt 
that the Spanish armada had been cut up by a Drake. Why, 
then, should a bird, ennobled by so many historical, and en- 
deared by so many culinary recommendations, be treated with 
scorn and contumely 1 If the reader sympathise with the 
writer in wishing to see some zealous, though tardy repara- 
tion, made by a featherless biped to the biped who supplies us 
with feathers, he will peruse with a kindred complacency 
and indulgence the following 

ODE TO A GOOSE, 

< 
WrUten after dinner on the Featt of St, Michael. 

STROPHV I. 

O BIRD most rare ! although thou art 
Uncommon common on a common. 
What man or woman 
Can in one single term impart 
A proper name for thee ?■— An ancient Roman 
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Would answer — ** AnserJ'^ Sure J am, that no man 
Knowing thy varioaa attributes, would choose 
To call thee Groose I 

ANTI8TR0PHE I. 

No, Goose ! thou art no Goose. Well 8tuff*d with sage 
And titillating things, both dead and living. 
For ever art thou giving 
Solace to man in lifeV brief pilgrimage. 

BPODR' I. 

Jove*s eagle wielding the avenging thunder, 
la but a folio hawk, a bird of plunder. 

Minerva's owl, 

(Both are ibul fowl !) 
Shvnning the light, should ne*ef have been preferr*d 
To rank as Wisdom's bird. — 
As for the young and stately swan, 
A Scottish lawyer is the man 

To sing its praises. 
/ am BO writer to the cygnet — so. 

Avoiding further periphrases, 
For thee alone, O Groose ! my verse shall flow. 

STROPHE II. 

O bird of Morpheus ! half our lives are sped, 
<Ay, and the happiest too) upon a bed 
8tuff*d with thy feathers. On thy breast 

Thou hushest us to xest. 

As if we were thy goslings. 

Till we forget life's hubble-bubble. 
Its toil and trouble, ^ 
Its crossings and its jostlings, 
And borne in dreams to empyrean latitudes. 
Revel in ecstacies and bright beatitudes. 

ANTISTROPHJC II. 

Churls that we are ! what snoozing hum 

Ascends to thee 7 — what pesans, what adorings ? 
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Our months, perchance, are open, bnt they're dumb : 

Our sole harangues 

Are nasal twangs. 
And all our gratitude consists of snorings. 

KPODB II. 

Bird of ApoQo! worthy to pluck grass 

Oa^tfae Parnassian mountain^ 

Beside the classic fountain 
Of Hippocrene, what Muse with thee can class^. , 
To whose inspiring wing we owe 

All that the poets past have writ ; 
From whose ungather'd wings shall flow 
All our whole store of future wit ? 

Well roay'st thou strut. 

Proud of thy -pens uncut, 

Whidi shall cut jokes, ' 

In after times, for unborn folks ; — 
Well may*8t thou plume thyself upon tliy plumage — all 

Is erudite and intellectual. 

Each wing a cyclopfedia, fraught 

With genius multiform, a word of thought ! 

Ah ! when thou putt*st thy head 

Beneath that wing to bed, 
In future libraries thou tak'st a nap, 
And dream'st of Paternoster Row, mayhap ! 
What are they dreaming of, that they forget 

(The publishing and scribbling set) 

To apotheosise thee, Goose ! 
As the tenth Muse ? 

ANTISTROFHE III. 

I 

And then the darling driblets, 

That constitute thy giblets, 

Whether in soup or stew*d, 
O ! what delectable and dainty food ! 
Full of my subject (*twas my dinner dish,) 

No wonder that I feel all orer goosy. 
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Fired with what Braham calls entuHmusy^ 
■So much so, I could almost wi/ih^ 

If fate were nothing loath, 

To be a Goose instead of man. 
" Be doubly happy on thj^ present plan," 

(Methinks the reader cries,) 

^ And thank the favouring destinies, 

" For now thou'rt bath /'» 

GOUT — Sometimes the Other's sin visited upon the child, 
bat moie often the child of oar own sins visiting its father. 
A man of the latter sttunp once asked Abemethy what he 
should do to avoid the infliction. — ** Live upon a shilling a 
day— and earn it,*' was the reply, at once pertinent and im- 
pertinent. 

GOVERNMENT— According to Milton, it should be the 
first object in a representative commonwealth, '* To make the 
people- fittest to choose, and those chosen fittest to govern." 
AcGordiog to the Conservatives, the people should be de- 
fraudedj as much as possible, of .the .elective franchise, in or- 
der that an oligarchy may the more easily defiraud them of 
everything else. A despotic government is an inverted cone, 
resting upon a point, and liable, to be toppled down by the 
smallest movement. A popular government is a pyramid, 
the fiignest and most enduring of all forms. 

Government, as a science, has by ho means kept pace with 
the advancement of other arts. It might be expected, that 
legislatures, like individuals, although headstrong, violent, 
and passionate, in t}ie outset of their career, would become 
mild, moderate, and wise in their old age ; but experience 
does not justiQ^ this inference. In human nature, there are 
two leading principles, or motives of conduct, — the hope of 
reward, and the fear of punishment; but most g[overnments 
either address themselves exclusively to the latter, or if they 
bring the former into operation, they begin at the wrong end, 
showering titles, ribands, emoluments, honours, and distinc- 
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Uons upon the upper classes, who should be taught to consider 
virtue as its own reward, while the lower orders are only at- 
tempted to be influenced by pains, penalties, and terror. 

Were the art of government left to its official functionaries, 
it would probably be stationary, even in England ; but it is 
fortunately pushed forward on the road of improvement by 
public opinion, the power of which, developing itself through 
a free press, is becoming every day more manifest and irre- 
sistible. If there be truth in the vox poptUi vox Dei^ this 
must be the best, the most legitimate, the most hallowed of 
all authority. Every man has a voice in the fonnaticm of 
that public opinion, which confers the privileges, without ior 
curring the dangers, of universal -sufl^age. Some, it is true« 
have more weight than others, but it is the superior influence 
of talent and information, a much better element of repre- 
sentation than property, upon which the elective franchise 
is usually based. Government will have attained its perfec- 
tion when the people, being universally educated and compe- 
tent to judge, and the press bemg untaxed and upfettered, 
BO as to give power and certainty to their voice, the rulers of 
the State, obeying while they govern, and following whOe 
they seem to lead, shall be merely the official mouthpieces 
of the national wilL 

These, however, will be deemed the notions of a vision- 
ary ; a beau ideal, for the realization of which good men may 
sigh, while practical ones will smile compassionately, and re- 
fer the experiment to the millennium. 

GRATITUDE.— If this be justly defined jjb •• a lively 
sense of benefits to come,*' ingratitude is so &r preferable, 
that it is free from hypocrisy and sordid motives, and re- 
leases the benefactor as well as the benefited. If the one be 
a calculating virtue, the other is at least a frank vice. 
Great ingratiUide cannot be common, because great bene- 
ficence is rare, and its alleged frequency, therefore, is often 
a pretext trumped up by the parsimonious to save their 
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pockets. To be deterred by such a plea from practising 
charity, when we have the means^ i^ to commit towards 
heaven the very offence which we are imputing to t)ur# 
fellow-creatures. Besides, one man^s ingratitude is not ano- 
ther man's ingratitude. Beneficent people a^e rarely grate- , 
ful ; they look upon common ^vours like common politeness, 
as a matter of course. An apparent gratitude may some- 
times be the sharpest revenge. Sir Charles Sedley, when 
he joined the Prince of Orange, said of King James the 
Second — "He has made my daughter a Countess, and 1 
will show my gratitude by endeavouiing to make his a 
Queen.*' It will be recollected, that Sedley 's daughter, 
created Countess of DorchesteV, was James's mistress, and 
that the Prince of Orange's wife, afterwards Queen Mary, 
was James's daughter. 

GRAVE. — ^The gate through which we pass from the 
▼isible to the invisible world. 

4 

" GRAVITY"— says Rochefoucauld, " is a mystery of the 
body, invented to conceal the defects of the understanding." 

GRIEFS— are like l^e beings that endure them, — the little 
ones are the most clamorous and noisy ; those of older growth, 
and greater magnitude, are generally tranquil, and some* 
times silent Our minds are like ilF-hung vehicles ; wheit 
they have little to carry, they raise a prodigious clatter,*- 
when heavily laden, they neither creak nor rumble. 

GRUMBLERS — Who are perpetually publishing the 
maltreatment they have experienced, excite but little sym- 
pathy; for, without going the length of Rochefoucauld's 
maxim, it- may safely be maintained, that there is nothing 
which Tpeople in general bear with more equanimity than the 
misfortunes of their neighbours. It is natural that those 
who feel themselves aggrieved, should give vent to com- 
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plaint; but it is equally so, that theic hearers should at 
length listen to the catalogue of their wrongs with indiffe- 
rence. 

# "If you are treated ill and put on, 

*Tis natural to make a fuss ; 
To see it and not care a button. 

It just as natural for us. 
Like people viewing, at a distance. 

Two persons thrown out of a casement, 
All we can do for your assistance. 

Is to afford you our amazement : — 
For an impartial looker-on 

In such disasters never chooses ; 
*Tis neither Tom, nor Will, nor John, — 

*Tis the phenomenon amuses."* 

Not to enjoy all the innocent happiness we can, is so far 
impious, that it is deftauding the Creator of that purpose in 
our creation, which we may consider to be the most con- 
genial to the divine nature. 

HABIT— A second nature, which often supersedes the 
first The habit which enables one man to dispense with 
necessaries, may render superfluities indispensable to another. 
Extremes touch; he who wants no favours from fortune, 
may be said to have obtained the very greatest that she can 
bestow, in realizing an independence which no changes or 
reverses can diminish. What king or conqueror can say as 
much? 

♦ Hall Stevenson*s Works, vol. i. p. 120 ; a writer already for- 
gotten, although he died so lately as 1785. His fables, a poor 
imitation of Fontaine, deriving their sole interest from the politics 
of the day, and the indelicacy of his ** Crazy Tales," in- imitation 
of Chaucer and Prior, have hurried his productions intoaqniok 
oblivion, spite of the marvellous ease of his versification, which has 
rarely been equalled. 
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TRbe late Sir W r S *g, as he hurried along the 

streets of London, had contracted a habit, whenever he met 
any of his numerous acquaintance, of saluting them with a 
passing bow, a touch of the hat, and the words — •* Sir, I 
wish you a very good morning." As High Sheriff of a 
county, it once became his duty to attend the execution of 
a criminal, when, having seen that all the preliminary ar- 
rangements were complete, and that his services were no 
longer needed, he bowed, and touched his hat to the culprit, 
whose cap was already over his face, and took leave of him 
with his habitual — " Sir, I wish you a very good morning !" 

A friend of the author's, who had purchased a post-obit^ 
dependent on the life of an elderly female, being asked, 
some years afterwards, whether he had yet coitie into pos- 
session, replied — " Oh no 1' — and I have quite given it up ; 
for the old cat has now acquired such a habit of living, 
that I do not suppose she could die if she would." It must 
be confessed, that this obstinate habit is the very last that we 
resign, 

HAPPINESS — ^A blessing often missed by those who run 
after pleasure, and generally found by those who sufier pleasure 
to run after them. Like, a WilW-the-wisp, it is sometimes 
j&rthest off when we imagine we can grasp it, and nearest 
to Us when it appears to be at a distance. The most effectual 
way to secure it to ourselves, is to confer it upon others. 

None are either so miserable or so happy as they are 
thought, for the mind soon habituates itself to its moral at- 
mosphere, whether rough or gentle. If there be no difference 
between possessing a thing, and not wishing for it, happiness 
may be best attained by indifference ; at all events there is 
a greater approximation than is generally supposed, between 
th<^e who have lost, and those wJio retain their -happiness; 
since the former are alwajrs hoping to recover, what the latter 
are always fearing to be deprived of. 

Pyrrhus, denying the reality of any beatitude, maintained 
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that life and death were equal, and when asked why he did 
not seek the grave, since existence was so little attractive, 
replied, ** Because both are indifierent to me.'* 

In the progress of time and general improvement, the 
aggregate of human enjoyment may be incalculably increased, 
without diminishing the stock of comparative discontent ; for 
as we measure our portion in life not by our superiority to our 
predecessors, but by our inferiority to our contemporaries, -we 
forget abstract benefits in relative disadvantagea I^o^twith- 
standing this drawback, human happiness must be constantly 
augmenting. As civilization advances, every peasant enjoys 
luxuries and securities from which nobles and monarchs were 
formerly debarred. That there is much less misery and 
mifiering in the world than formerly, is incontestably proved 
by the remarkable increase in the mean duration of life, while 
the years thus added to our span, derive a double value from 
the almost universal difiusion of the means of enjoying them. 

As important disappointments do but rarely occur, and yet 
many men are unhappy during the greater part of their lives, 
it is evident that they must fret their spirit about trifles. The 
great secret of cheerfulness and content is not to be annoyed 
by petty thwartings, and not to aspire to unattainable objects. 
Children are always happy, because they are always pursuing 
trifles of easy acquisition. 

Exaggerating the misery of mankind is a species of impiety, 
because it is an oblique reflection on the benevolence of the 
Deity. > If man had been made involuntarily happy, he would 
have been without motives to exertion, and would have lost 
that noblest species of felicity which arises from the virtuous 
and successful developement of his faculties. If virtue, more- 
over, always ensured happiness, while vice entailed inevitable 
misery, we should lose' one of the strongest arguments for a 
future state of retribution. 

HARDSHIPS — ^Pleasures when they are self-imposed, 
intolerable grievances when they are required by our duty. 
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What sportsman ever complains of fatigue, what card-player 
of sedentariness, what angler d solitude and dulness, what 
bookworm of confinement, what miser of poverty, what lover 
of slavery? — Ay, but these annoyances may be endured with 
patience, because they are voluntary. Well, and what pre- 
vents us from performing with an equal good will the tasks 
enjoined by our station in life, and which all our ill will 
cannot enable us to avoid ? We conquer our fate when we 
submit to it cheerfully. Vain repinings only serve to aggrnr 
vate it 

So prone, however, are we to diiscontent and complaint, 
that even when men bear their real hardships with tolerable 
composure, they are apt to invent imaginary ones, to which 
they cannot submit with any degree of patience. • 

m 
.• 

HARMONY- — Musical. — A sensual pleasure, which, in 
well regulated minds, seldom fiiils to produce moral results. 

Hark ! to the voice of. yonder sour 

And gloomy monitor, who cries — 
** Why do you waste life's fleeting hour 

In idle songs and melodies ? 
The tongue that sings— 4he hands that play^ 

Shall soon be mote and cold in death, 
And ye who listen to the lay 

As soon shall yield your parting breath." 

. But hark ! I hear an angel's voice — 
** Mortals !" exclaims the dulcet chant, 
** Sing ! and with instruments rejoice, 

For music is a heavenly grant. ' 
'Twas meapt to charm your Cares away, 

The thoughts to raise — ^the heart to mend, 
And hallowM thus, in slightest lay 
. Attains a high and moral end." 

He who has a spirit of harmony in his nature will exhibit 
it in every other direction, as well as in that of music. There 
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will be a pleasing concord and consentaneousness in all his 
thoughts, words, and actions. As the sound of music enables 
him to walk in a sustained and regular step over uneven 
ground, so will the moral harmony of his nature, responding 
to the unheard music of the spheres, or in other words, to the 
voice of God, speaking by his revelations, empower him to 
pursue the right way with a steady and orderly step, amid all 
the quicksands and inequalities of his life's pilgrimage. 

HEAD — A bulbous excrescence, of special use to many as 
a peg for hanging a hat on— as a barber's block for supporting 
w^igs — as a target for shooting at when rendered conspicuous 
by a shining helmet — as a snuff box or a chatterbox-— as a 
machine for fitting into a halter or guillotine— as a receptacle 
for freaks, fancies, follies, passions, prejudices, predilections — 
for anything, in short, but brains. 

HEALTH — See Temperance— Exercise and virtue as ofl^n 
as you can, and the doctor as seldom as you cbili The mind's 
health is the best security for that of the body — Qui medice 
vivit misere vimt 

HEART — According to a French author, those men pass 
the most comfortably through the world, who have a good 
digestion and a hard heart ; the former preserving them from 
all the annoyances of dyspepsia, and the latter from those 
painful feelings to which the compassionate and the sympa- 
thising are perpetually subject Such a man« indeed, may 
have fewer pains, but can he enjoy any pleasure^ except the 
vulgar 6nes of sense 1 He that possesses a susceptible heart, 
has an inexhaustible mine of sweet emotions. Let him 
cherish its tenderness, and guard, above all things, against 
those outpourings of envy or uncharitableness, which inevi- 
tably harden the heart, as the foam exuded by testaceous 
animals encrusts into shelL 
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HEREDITARY DISTINCTIONS— Bestowing personal 
rewards and honours without the smallest regard to personal 
qualifications, or even to flagrant rfi*-qualifications. The 
winner of a title generally deserves it; he who siicceeds to it, 
even though he may deserve nothing but to lose it, is allowed 
to signalize his demerit by retaining all the pride, pomp, and 
circumstanpe of rank. Frederic of Prussia knew better. In 
the hopeful project of propagating procerity, he compelled his 
grenadiers to marry giantesses, intending to recruit his body- 
guards with their ofispring; but when he found that the 
children fell i^ortof the parents' standard, he refused to enroll 
them, and either placed them in the regiments of the line, or 
made them drummers and fifers. If we ejected, in like 
manner, from our House of Lcnrds, the sons who fell short of 
the mental istature by which the winners of their title had 
achieved distinction, there would be a certainty of our pos- 
sessing a more enlightened upper house; but, alas! there 
might also be a chance of our having none at all ! 

Fame, titles, and wealth, the great incentives to patriotism, 
virtue, and exertion, have a sigaal moral effect on the whole 
nation when they are bestowed upon those who have merited 
them. Their example, thus rendered conspicuous to all, 
excites in all a noble emulation, the surest source of generous 
and lofty deeds. But when the distinctions thus honourably 
achieved are rendered hereditary, the whole process is 1*6- 
Versed, and the result is often positively demoralising, both 
upon the inheritor and the spectators. Already possessing all 
"the public rewards of merit, and feeling not the smallest 
motive for exertion, the hereditary nobleman naturally sinks 
mto indolence, even If he do not abandon himself to dissolute 
courses ; while the inferior classes of society, sedlng all the 
recompences of excellence heaped upon the slothful and the 
depraved, feel the distinctions^ of right and wrong confounded 
in their minds, and conclude that vice has as good a chance 
for attaining eminence as .virtue. We must recolle<5t, too, 
that the beneficial example of the original achiever of the 
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title, sapposing it to have been honourably earned, operate, 
but for one life, or rather for a portion of it, while this demo- 
ralising influence can only cease with the extinction of the 
family. Doubtless there are many noblemen, and more 
probably in England than in any other country, who instead 
of making their titles their honour, are an honour to their 
titles, and who have each a much higher merit than that of 
being ^ the tenth transmitter of a foolish face ;'* but though 
we are glad to see such a man in possession of honours, we 
should respect himmore, had he earned his distinctions instead 
of inheriting them. 

As to making a man, whether knave, dotard^ or idiot, for 
there are no di^ualifications, a hereditary legislator, the very 
term involves an absurdity, at which nothing but its familiar- 
ity prevents our laughing. — What should we say to an here- 
ditary poet or philosopher, or a member of the House of Com- 
mons 1 Our history scarcely affords a single instance of a 
name continuing illustrious beyond two generations at the 
most, after which the glory of the ancestor oflen serves but to 
signalize the degeneracy of the descendant 

"But," says a grave reader in spectacles, *^if men could 
ju>t transmit their titles and honours^ they would be much less 
solicitous to earn them, and thus we should lose the noblest 
incentive to noble deeds." My dear Sir, as Dr. Johnson once 
said to Boswell, — clear your mind of cant. Many heroes, be- 
sides Lord Nelson, having no sons to care about, knew when 
they were seeking distinctions, that they would bequeath them 
to relatives whom they positively disliked. If a man be so in- 
difl^rent to fame and i'eward, as not to exert himself for his 
own sake, depend upon it, he will never do it for the sake of 
his son. Our love of offsprings is only self-love at second- 
hand : and it is never powerful enough to supersede the first 
That man would be quite satisfied with titles and honours for 
life, is incontestably proved ' by the eagerness with which the 
proudest of our airistocracy struggle for ribands, and orders^ 
and appointments about the Court, which are not transmissible 
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to descendants. We do not find that the Scotch and Irish 
peers of parliament set the less value on that distinction, be- 
cause it expires with the life of the individual, or the dissola- 
tion of parliament. 

In former times, an order of nobility was a barrier against 
the encroachments of the Crown ; in the present, it is more 
frequently an impediment to the progress, improvement, and 
just rights of the commonalty; coming between the king and 
the people, as has been remarked by Champfort, much in the 
same manner as the hound comes between the hunter and the 
hare. 

When Locke exploded the theory of iimate ideas, there 
should have been an end to the system of innate distinctions. 
Many wise, and good, and liberal-minded men are nevertheless 
strenuous advocates for the maintenance of an hereditary nobi- 
lity, asserting it to be consonant to the order and intentions of 
nature. Upon this intricate question, I agree with Rumbold, 
the Roundhead maltster of Charles the Second's time, who 
said that he should firmly T)elieve in the divine origin of here- 
ditary distinctions, when he saw one class of men born with 
saddles on their backs, and another class with whips and spurs, 
all ready to ride them. 

HETERODOXY— is another man's doxy— whereas Ortho- 
doxy is a man's own doxy. The definition is an old one, but it 
might be difficult to give a new one which should be more 
accurate. Hales defines heresy and schism as religious scare- 
crows : — they might be efficient ones formerly, but now-a-days 
they will scare few birds except gulls and dotterels, 

HINT— A jog on the mental elbow. — Lord M., a Scottish 
judge, well known for his penurious habits, being compelled 
to give a dinner to the barristers upon circuit, and having ne- 
glected to order any claret, with which they had been accus- 
tomed to be regaled on such occasions, Harry Erskine en- 
deavoured by several oblique hints to make him sensible of the 
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omisskm. His lordship however, who had an acute misappre- 
hension where his pocket was in danger, affected to receive all 
these innuendoes in a different sense, and at length, seeking 
to turn the conversation to the war in which we were then en- 
gaged, abruptly exclaimed, *^ I wonder what has become of the 
French fleet 1" — "Just at present, my lord," replied his wag- 
gish persecutor, " I believe it is, like ourselves, confined to 
port r 

A sportsman, who during the shooting season had gone to 
pass' a week with his friend in the country, on the strength of 
a general invitation, soon found, by a gentle hint, that he 
would have done better to wait for a special one. " I saw 
some beautiful scenery," was the visiter's £rst remark, — "as I 
came to-day by the upper road." " You will see some still 
finer," was the reply, " as you go back to-morrow by the lower 
one." 

HISTORY — The Newgate calendar of kings fliid rulers, 
which finds no materials in the happiness or virtue of states, 
and is therefore little better than a record of human Crime and 
misery. It may be doubted whether we should tempt, children 
to become misanthropes, by perusing it too early. At a more 
mature age they may beneficially distinguish the momentary 
triumph of crime, from the eternal lot of virtue. To form an 
opinion of human nature from a perusal of history, is like judg- 
ing of a fine city by its sewers and cess-pools. 

HOLIDAYS — The Elysium of our boyhood: perhaps the 
only one of our life. Of this truth Anaxagoras seems to have 
been aware. Being asked by the people of Lampsacus, before 
his death, whether he wished to have any thing done in com- 
memoration of him, — "Yes," he replied; "let the boys be 
allowed to play on the anniversary of my death." " Men are 
but children of a larger growth," and, in this working-day 
country, where we have neither half holidays enough, nor 
even enough half-holidays, it might be well if some patriot 
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would bequeath to the whole labouring community a legacy 
similar to that of Anaxagoras. 

HOPE— ^Though sometimes little better than the deferring 
of disappointment, is, nevertheless, a compensation for many 
of life's painful realities. Its fruition terminates its enjoyment ; 
but why should we complain that expectation renders us more 
happy than possession, since the former is a long-enduring 
pleasure, and the latter only a brief regret "J-^A presentiment 
of coming gladness is the summit of terrestrial felicity. Hope, 
however, is a better dependence, at the outset, than at the close 
of our career. To use the language of Lord Bacon, it is a 
good breakfast but an idle supper. 

All wings — like a cherub, Hope builds upon nothing, floats, 
self-supported, like the clouds, catching every flitting ray of 
the sun, and can raise itself to heaven, even by clinging to a 
film or gossamer. If there be any truth in the poet's aver- 
ment, that 

^ Hope spriDgt eternal in the human breast," 

who shall say that man is unhappy 1 

HORSE— An article in the sale of which you may cheat 
your own &ther without any imputation upon your honesty, or 
your sense of filial duty. Dr. Burnet, having good reason for 
disposing of his nag, got upon its back, and rode it up and 
down, without sucoeedingj however, in concealing its defects. 
** My good doctor," said the expected purchaser, " when you 
want to take me in, you should mount a pulpit, not a horse." 

HOUR-GLASS. — Everything, we are told, has its hour, 
and an hour-glass offers no exception to the rule ; its period 
of utility is but a short one. The sands gradually wear and 
file away the aperture through which they pass, at the same 
time that they themselves are constantly diminishing their 
particles by fi*iction and collision, so that they flow faster and 

17* 
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fwter through the enlarged opening, and the machine, turn it 
which way you will, hecomes deranged and useless. So it is 
with the state machine ; by struggling against the restraints 
of the monarchical or oligarohical principle, the people do but 
too often enlarge and extend its capacity, while they weaken 
and wear out themselves, until the proper and useful balance 
between the two is entirely destroyed. All governments, 
therefore, however well poised at first, have as constant a 
tendency towards derangement as the hour-glass. The ba- 
lance may be restored in either case, by diminishing the 
power that has been enlarged, and extending that which has 
been lessened in the wear and tear of years — this is Reform. 
Or you may wait till the machine is obliged to he turned 
topsy-turvy and thrown into total disorder, or dashed to pieces 
— this is Revolution. 

HOUSEKEEPING— regular. When Sheridan, by the 
assistance of his friends, was installed in a house in Saville 
Row, he boasted to one of his relations how comfortably and 
regularly he was living, so much so, that every thing went 
on like clock-work. — ** That I can easily believe," was the 
reply, ** it goes on by tick ! tick ! tick !" 

HUMANITY — is much more shown in our conduct to- 
wards animals, where we are irresponsible, except to heaven, 
than towards our fellow-creatures, where we are restrained 
by the laws, by public opinion, and by fear of retaliation. 
The more defenceless and humble the creature, the greater 
is the merit of treating it kindly, since our tenderness must 
spring from a high principle or a feeling heart Show me 
the man that is a lover of animals, and I will answer for his 
philanthropy. 

How refined and considerate was the humanity of the mas- 
ter butcher, who, in defending his drover for inflicting a tre- 
mendous blow upon the eye' of an ox, exclaimed, "What 
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harm could he do by striking the beast over the head, where 
it does not injure the meat V* 

HUMILITY — ^The best evidence of real religion, as arro- 
gance, self-conceit, and pretension, are the infallible criteria 
of a Pharisaical devotion. 

As the best laden branches bend 

To earth with an augmented press, 
So do the fruitd of virtue tend 

To bow our hearts in humbleness ; 
While the vain Pharisee, inflate ' 
With all the puff'd and windy state, 

That owes to emptiness its birth. 
Like a balloon, a void inside. 
Without — all varnish, pomp, and pride. 
Only seeks Heaven to be descried. 

Admired and gazed at from the earth. — 
What though the sound and sane Divine 

Neglecled lives, forgotten dies, 
While sects and devotees combine 

To puff some bigot to the skies ; 
A diamond^s still a precious stone 

Although upon a dunghill cast, 
And worthless dust, though upwards blown 

Retains its vileness to the last. 

That false humility, which only stoops to conquer, and 
prostrates itself that it may rise with the more certainty, may 
be compared to bottldd beer, which is laid flat in order that it 
may get up. As the soil which is richest in precious ores, 
genendly presents the most barren surface, so genuine humi- 
lity, proud of nothing but the consciousness of virtue, "Dis- 
dains to wear the prize she loves to win.*' 

HUNGER. — That which gives the poor man his health 
and his appetite, and the want of which often afllicts the rich 
with satiety and disease. 
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HUNTINGDON.— The author of " The Bank of Faith," 
however strange and unauthorized may have been his doc- 
trine, seems to have entertained most orthodox notions as to ~ 
the proper purposes of a flock, and the great objects of the 
Spiritual Shejrfierd, if we may judge by the following pas- 
sage. " Who, but a fool, when Grod has used a shepherd to 
call a flock together, would lead that flock from post to pillar 
on purpose to shear them, and give the wool to men whom I 
know not whence they be ? Bless my God ! these board-men 
have tjpiught mc better things. I keep my flock at home, and 
shear them for my own profit" 

HYPOCHONDRIA.— The imaginary malady with which 
those are taxed who have no real one. 

HYPOCRISY — may assume the mask of vice as well as of 
virtue. Such is the vanity of some men, that they would ra- 
ther be notorious, and even infamous, than unnoticed. Lord 
Byron sometimes pretended to be more profligate than he 
really was, in order, as he affirmed, that he might ingratiate 
himself with the women ! Satirizing the sex is, generally, 
spitting against the wind, which blows back in our own face, 
what we vainly spirt forth against it It has been said of 
hypocrites, that they go to the Devil's abode by the road of 
Ptoadise; but this, at all events, evinces a better taste than 
to journey towards the same destination by the most revolting 
road that can be selected. If it gives us a more favourable 
opinion of the Devi), to believe that he is not so black as he 
is painted by others, it should deepen our contempt for certain 
pseudo-human devils, when we learn that they are not so 
black as they paint themselves. 

There is much hypocrisy in affecting to give up the plea- 
sures of the world, from religious motives, when we only 
wi^raw from it because we find a greater gratification in 
the pleasures of retirement. 

" My dear children," said an old rat to his young ones, . 
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** the infirmities of age are pressing so heavily upon me, that 
I have determined to dedicate, the short remainder of my days 
to mortification and penance, in a narrow and lonely hde 
which I have lately discovered : hat let me not interfere with 
your enjoyments ; youth is the season lor pleasure ; be happy 
therefore, and only obey my last injunction— never to come 
near me in my retreat. €rod bless you all !" Deeply af- 
fected, snivelling audibly, and wiping his paternal eyes with 
his tail, the old rat withdrew, and was seen no more for seve- 
ral days, when his youngest daughter, moved rather by filial 
affection, than by that curiosity which has been attributed to 
the sex, stole to his cell of mortification, which turned out to 
be a hole, made by his own teeth, in — an enormous Cheshire 
cheese ! 

IDLENESS — Hard work for those who are not used to it, 
and dull work for those who are. Idleness is a moral leprosy, 
which soon eats its way into the heart and corrodes our hai>- 
piness, while it undermines our health. Nothing is so hard 
to do, as to do nothing. The hypochondriacal Countess, who 
** envies every cinder-wench she sees," is much more to be 
pitied than the toiling drudge, who, ** sighs for luxury and 
ease." 

Idleness is costly without being a luxury. Montague al- 
ways wound up the year's account of his expenses with the 
following entry : ** Item — for my abominable habit of idle- 
ness — a thousand livres." 

Idlers may 13eserve our compassion, but few things are 
more misplaced than the contempt lavished upon them as use- 
less members of society ; sometimes such scorn is only masked 
envy ; where it is real, it is wrong. All rich idlers may be 
termed the representatives of former industry and talent; 
they must either have achieved independence by their own 
exertions or by those of their ancestors, for almost all wealth 
can be traced back to labour, or genius, or merit, of some sort 
And why do the revilers of the idle,Jabour and toil with such 
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peneverance 1-— that they may imitate those whom they 
abuse, by acquiring an independence and becoming them- 
selves idle. The sight of luxurious ease is the best stimulus 
to exertion. To suppose that the pleasure of overtaking is 
greater than that of pursuing the game, may be a mistake, 
but it is a beneficial one, and keeps society from stagnating. 
Rich idlers are the advancers of civilization, the best encou- 
ragers of industry — ^the surest patrons of literature and the 
arts. Nor is there aBything invidious in their good fortune, 
for every one may aspire to rival or surpass it, which is not 
the case with hereditary distinctions. 

We toil for leisure only to discover, when we have suc- 
ceeded in our object, that leisure is a great toil. How quickly 
would the working-classes be reconciled to what they term 
the curse of compulsory occupation, if they were doomed, 
only for a short time, to the greater curse of compulsory 
idleness ! Quickly would they find, that it is much better to 
wear out than to rust out 

IDOL— What many worship in their own shape, who would 
be ashamed to do so in any other. 

IMAGINATION— dreams of. — An atonement for the mise- 
ries of reality. Philosophers in all ages have delighted in 
appealing from this incorrigible world to a creation of their 
own, where all the evils to which mankind are subjected, 
i^ould be rectified or mitigated. It was with this feeling that 
Plato, after the death of Socratesi wrote his Atlantis. Tacitus, 
shocked at the profligacy and subjection of his countrymen, 
endeavoured to shame them by holding up to their imitation 
the wisdom, virtue and liberty of the German forests. Sir 
Thomas More transported himself from the tyranny of Henry 
VIII. into Utopia. Harrington established the republican go- 
vernment, for which he panted, in his Oceana; and Montesquieu 
developed his own benevolent views in his fabulous history of 
the Troglodytes. 
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IMPRESSIONS— first, — ^Are sometimes involuntarily be* 
tray ed.— Much of the spectator's mind may be gathered by 
his almost unconscious exclamation when he encounters any 
novel and striking sight, or is thrown into strange and unex- 
pected situations, which have as sure an effect as wine, in 
eliciting the truth. Running against a surprise, is like run- 
ning against a post, — it forces the breath out of your mouth, 
before you have time to consider how you shall modulate it. 
Pope, the actor, who was a great epicure, ejaculated in a 
transport, on his first catching the prospect from Richmond Hill 
— " A perfect haunch by heaven !" One of the French Savana, 
after risking his life in penetrating into the square chamber of 
the great Egyptian pyramid, had no sooner ascertained its di- 
mensions, by holding up his torch, than he cried to his com- 
panion. — ^* (iuel emplacement pour un BiUard /" 

IMMORTALITY — of modern authors. — Drawing in imagi- 
nation upon the future, for that homage which the present re- 
fuses to pay : — at best a protracted oblivion. A poet, however 
Illustrious in his day, is like the statue set up by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the feet of which were of clay. A livmg language is 
a painting, perpetually changing colour, and then perishing; a 
dead one is as a marble statue-^always the same. Even this 
distant reversion of fame is denied to a modern, for there is lit- 
tle chance that the English tongue of the nineteenth century 
should live as a dead language after it is dead as a living one. 
Some vainglorious author boasted that his poems would be read 
when t|ioeeofPope and Dryden were forgotten. "But not 
till then," added a bystander. 

INDIGESTION— INDUSTRY.— Two things which were 
never before found united. 

INCONSISTENCY— the only thing in which men are con- 
sistent We are certainly compounded of two contrary na- 
tures, impelling us, under different circumstances and' influ- 
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ences to actions apparently irreconcilable. To this must it 
be attributed that the gravest and most saturnine, will some- 
times indulge in fits of jocularity, a fact which T. H. would 
otherwise explain, but in my opinion with too strict a leaning 
towards anatomy, by referring it to man^s possessing a funny 
booe and an os humerus. The stupidest person I ever knew, 
a mere sensualist, a gourmand, and a gourmet, composed one 
of the prettiest little poems I ever read. Scaliger said that he 
would rather have written Horace's Ode — " Quern tu, Mel- 
pomene^^^ than be made King of Arragon ; and for my own 
part, I would rather have indited the following stanzas, than 
' be promoted to the Lanreatship ! 

That my friend, a dull, plodding fellow, whose great busi- 
Bees it had hitherto been to eat, drink, and sleep, should spread 
his fancy's wings, and indulge in a poetical flight, is perhaps 
less marvellous, than that the first and only essay of hismuse, 
should exhibit a tenderness so touching, combined with aspira- 
tions so delicate and ethereal. But we must not tantalise the 
reader by withholding from him any longer our author's 

LOVE SOKO. 

What mistreas half so dear as mine. 

Half AM) well dressM, ao pungent, fragrant. 
Who can such attributes combine, 

To charm the constant, fix the vagrant ? 
Who can display such varied arts, 

To suit the taste of saint and sinner. 
Who go so neal: to touch their hearts, 

As thou, my darling, dainty dinner 7 

Still my breast owns a rival queen, 

A bright-eyed nymph, of sloping shoulders. 
Whose ruddy cheeks and graceful mien. 

Entrance the sense of all beholders. 
Oh ! when thy lips to mine are press'd. 

What transports titillate my throttle ! 
My love call find new life and zest, 

In thee, and thee alone, my bottle ! 
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INDEPENDENCE— the boast of— is a trait of vulgarity, 
and sometimes of insincerity, since professors are not always 
performers. In reality we are all more independent than is 
generally imagined, for the whole world can neither take from 
us what nature has given, nor give us what nature has denied. 

INFALLIBILITY— To adopt the doctrines of a pretended 
iofkllible church, in order that you may be free from doubt and 
error, is like putting out your eyes because you cannot find 
your way, or have been misled by a Jack-o'-Lantern. 

INFERIORS — ^A term which we are ever ready to apply 
to those beneath us in station, without considering whether it 
be applicable in any other sense. Many men may be our su- 
periors without being our equals ; and many may be our nomi- 
nal inferiors to whom we ar^ by no means equal. 

Inferiority, in others, whether of rank, fortune or talent, 
never offends, because it conv^s a silent homage to our self- 
love. This is the secret of condescension in the great 

INNOVATION— The unanswerable objection urged 
against all improvement We have already quoted the dictum 
df Bacon — that a froward retention of custom is as turbulent 
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a thing as an innovation. This was not the opinion of Ignatius 
Loyola, who in order tcf avoid any innovation in the shape of 
his boot, after having fractured his leg, ordered a considerable 
part of the bone to be sawed off, thus proving himself to be a 
conservative of the true discriminating stamp. To say that 
all new things are bad, is to say that old things were bad in 
their commencement, for the most ancient were once new ; 
and whatever is now most firmly established was once innova- * 
tion, not even excepting Christianity itself. Even Moses 
sometimes altered his own laws, and others were introduced 
into the religious ordinances of the Jews long after his death. 
^ The last chapters of Ezekiel contain a representation of a 
more pure and holy service imparted to the prophet in a vi- 
sion; and we cannot suppose that they would account anything 
sinful among the improvements of divine worship.'** The 
forms of our Christian Church are of human institution, and 
therefore liable to original error, while they must necessarily 
require a new adaptation to the changes in the times, unless we 
follow Loyola's plan, and cut the world so as to fit the Church, 
instead of fitting the Church to the world. Who would like 
to live under our political government, such as it was when 
our ** venerable Church establishmenf*' was founded ? And if 
the former has required a constant series of improvements in 
the course of centuries, are we to believe that experience and 
greater enlightenment can add nothing to the perfect excel- 
lence of the latter ? — " I would only ask,'' said Lord Bacon, 
two hundred years ago, " why the civil state should be purged 
and restored by good and wholesome laws, made every third 
or foui^th year in parliament assembled, devising remedies as 
fast as time breedeth mischief; and contrariwUe, the ecclesi- 
astical state should still continue upon the dregs of time, and 
receive no alteration?" Are no additional alterations required, 
since Lord Bacon's time? Unquestionably they are, and 
such have been the sentiments of the most eminent and pious 

* Commentaries on the Laws of Moses, by Michaells, v. i. p. 30. 
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men who have considered the subject Hooker, in his 
"Ecclesiastical Polity," maintains broadly that — "Neither 
God bein^ the author of laws, hor his committing them to 
scripture, nor the continuance of the end foe which they were 
instituted, is reason sufficient to prove they are unchangeable.'"'' 
Was not the re^rmation an innovation, and have not the clergy, 
ever since, been, virtually though not literally changing our 
Calvinistical articles, by giving them an Armenian interpreta- 
tion ? How well does this illustrate the remark of a church 
dignitary : " Creeds and confessions," says Dr. Paley, " how- 
ever they may express the persuasion or be accommodated to 
the controversies or to the fears of the age in which they are 
composed, in process of time, and by reason of the changes which 
are wont to take place in the judgment of mankind upon religious 
subjects, they come at length to contradict the actual opinions 
qf the church whose doctrines they profess to contain."! 

Let us advance from an archdeacon, for authority some- 
times carries more weight than an argument, and hear what 
a Bishop says, " The innovations introduced into our re- 
ligious establishment at the reformation were great and 
glorious for those times ; but some further innovations^ are 
yet wanting, (would to God they may be quietly made !) to 
bring it to perfection."! 

Another Bishop confesses that, " it pleased God in bis un- 
searchable wisdom to suffer the progress of this great work, 
the Reformation, to be stopped in the midtoay, and the effects 
of it to be greatly weakened by many unhappy divisions among 
the reformed."^ * 

Many other of the brightest ornaments of our Church have 
maintained the necessity of a further reformation. Tillotson, 



♦Third Book, section 10. 
t Moral and Political Philosophy, b. vi. c. 10. 
tDr. Wat8on*s, Bishop of Llandaff, Misc. Tracts, vol. ii. p. 17. 
§ Dr. Louth's, afterwards Bishop of London, Visitation Sermon, 
1758. 
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Patrick, Tennison, Kidder, StilHngfleet, Burnet, all en* 
deavoured to effect it, but in vain. The best frienda of the 
Church will be most anxious that the living .successors of 
these pious men may inherit their sentiments, and be more 
successful in carrying them into execution ; especially when 
they recollect that the cry of innovation is totally inapplicable. 
The word signifies change by the introduction of novelty, 
whereas the proposed alterations are mostly a return, or an 
approach to the primitive forms and discipline of the Christian 
Church. 

INSCRIPTIONS— Monumental— What a strange people 
are the Americans ! Instead of setting up splendid cenotaphs 
for kings and heroes, the Oppressors or the destroyers of their 
species, they erect monuments to the benefactors of mankind, 
containing no other inscription than the name of the de-* 
ceased, and the improvement or discovery for which he wa^ 
celebrated. At Charleston, in South Carolina, there is a 
monument, made after the model of that of Scipio at Rome, 
with the following inscription — 

"Eli Whitney, 
Tho Inventor of the Cotton Oin.'' 

The superficial reader who may never have heard of 
this useful machine, and who cannot clear his mind fix>m the 
ludicrous or ignoble associations connected with the word, will 
smile, perhaps, as he peruses it ; but let us hear the opinions 
of an American judge upon the subject 

** How few of the inscriptions in Westminster Abbey could 
be compared with that ! Who is there, that, like him, has 
given his country a machine, the product of his own skill, 
which has furnished a large part of its population, from child- 
hood to old age, with a lucrative employment; by which 
their debts have been paid ofi^; their capitals increased; 
their lands trebled in valtie. It may be said, indeed, that this 
belongs to the physical and material nature of man, and ought 
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noi to be compared with what has been done by the intellectual 
benefactors of mankind, — the Miltons, the Shakspeares, and 
the Newtons. But is it quite certain that anything shoit of 
the highest intellectual vigour— the brightest genius-— is suf- 
ficient to invent one of these extraordinary machines ? Place 
a common mind before an oration of Cicero and a steam 
engine, and it will despair of rivalling the latter as much 
as the former ; and we can by no means be persuaded that 
the peculiar aptitude for combining and applying the simple 
powers of mechanics, so as to produce these marvellous ope- 
rations, does not imply a vivacity of imagination, not inferior 
to that of the poet and orator. And then, as to the effect 
on society, the machine, it is true, operates, in th^ first in- 
stance, pn mere physical .elements, to produce an accumulation 
and distribution of property. But do not all the arts of civili- 
zation follow in the train ? and has not he who has trebled the 
value of the land, created capital, rescued the population from 
the necessity of drudgery, covered a waste with plenty ; has 
he not done a service to the country of the highest moral 
and intellectual character 1 Prosperity is the parent of civi- 
lization and all its refinements; and every family of pros- 
perous citizens, added to the community, is an addition of so 
many thinking, inventing, moral and immortal natures." 

These are the words of Mr Justice Johnson, of South 
Carolina, and I will not injure their effect by a single com- 
ment beyond the expression of a hope, that as we have be- 
gun a similar course in this country, by setting up a statue to 
Watt, the inventor or perfector of the steam engine, we may 
continue in this career, and only erect public monuments to 
those who have really deserved well of their country. 

INQUISITIVENESS. — An itch for prying into other 
people's affairs, to the negflect of our own ; — an ignorant 
hankering after all such knowledge as i$ not worth know- 
ing ; — a curiosity to learn things that are not at all curious. 
People of this stamp would rather be put to the question. 
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than not ask questions ; silence is torture to them. A ge* 
nuine quidnunc prefers false news to none ; he piques him- 
self upon having the very first information of things that 
never happened. It is supposed that the Americans have at- 
tained the greatest art in parrying inquisitiveness, because 
they are more exposed to it ; but a well-known civic wag, 
at a late period of political excitement, maintained a de- 
fensive colloquy with a rustic inquisitive, which could hardly 
have been excelled by any Transatlantic performer. In tra- 
velling post, he was obliged to stop at a village to replace 
a horse's shoe, when the Paul Pry of the place bustled up to 
the tarriage window, and, without waiting for the ceremony 
of introduction, exclaimed — " Good morning. Sir ! — horse cast 
a shoe, I see — ^I suppose, Sir, you be going to—" Here he 
paused, expecting the name of the place to be supplied ; but 
the citizen answered — " You are quite right, Sir ; [ generally 
go there at this season." "Ay — hum— do ye 1— and no 
doubt you be come now from — ^" — " Right again, Sir ; I live 
there." "Oh, ay, do yel But I see it be a London shay? 
pray, Sir, is there anything stirring in London 1" ",Yes; 
plenty of other chaises, and carriages of^ll sortb." " Ay, ay, 
of course; but what do folks say?" "Their prayers every 
Sunday." ~ "That is not what I mean; I wish to know 
whether there is anjrthing new and fresh 1" " Yes, bread 
and herrings." " A nan ! you be a queer chap. Pray, Muster, 
may I ask your name 1" " Fools and clowns call me ' muster,' 
but I am, in reality, one of the frogs of Aristophanes, and 
my genuine name is Brekekekex Koax. Drive on, postilion." 

INSTINCT— Animal.— The exertion of mental power, 
without the exercise of reason or deliberation : — the implanted 
principle that determines the will of brutes, and is generally 
limited to the great objects of nat!lre — self-preservation, the 
procurement of food, and the continuance of the species. 
An intelligent being, havings a motive in view for the per- 
formance of any particular operation, will set about it either 
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sinlilarly to others, or. in a different mode, according to 
circamstances, higr views and powers of action being almost 
infinitely varied; but irrational beings never deviate from 
the instincts with which they are born, and which are adapted 
to their particular economy. Hence, animals are stationary, 
while man is progressive. Beavers construct their habitations, 
birds their nests, bees their hive, and the spider its web, 
with an admirable ingenuity; but the most sagacious of 
them cannot apply their skill to purposes beyond the sphere 
of their particular wants, nor do any of them improve, in 
the smallest degree, on their predecessors. Exactly as they 
respectively bailt at the time of creation, so will they con- 
tinue to build until the end of the world. To illustrate the 
contrary tendency, and the progressiveness of man in his habi- 
tations^ we should compare a Hottentot's kraal with St 
Peter's or St Paul's. 

INSTINCTS— Human. — ^Natural prejudices, to reject the 
influence of which, in the education of youth, is, itself, one of 
the most unreasonable of prejudices. ** Why should we 
scrapie," asks Mrs. Barbauld, " to lead a child to right opi- 
nions, in the same way by which nature leads him to right 
practicesi He may be left to find out that mustard will bite 
his tongue, but he must be prejudiced against ratsbane." 

INSTITUTIONS— must be fitted to the different ages of 
the world's mind, just vls his clothes are altered and f^justed 
to the difiSerent ages of an individual's body. When we have 
outgrown either, they should be cast aside; unless we wish 
our movements to be cramped, or that which restrains them 
to be violently rent asunder. 

Institutions may be compared to certain fruits: when 
unripe, no storm disturbs them ; when ripe, a puff will blow 
them down. What have they to expect when they are 
rotten ? The answer will be found in Schedule A of the Re- 
fi>rm Bill. 
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INTOLERANCE.--BeiDgf irreligious for the sake of reli- 
gioD, and tiating our fellow-creatures, out of a pretended love 
of their Creator. Intolerance has more lives than a cat ; you 
cannot even starve it to death. Depriive its right hand of its 
cunning, by taking away the sword wherewith it smote infi- 
dels ; its nostrils of the soul-rejoicing odour of a roasting 
heretic; its ears of the delightRil groans of imprisoned or 
tormented non-conformists ; its heart of what it best loved, iti 
Corporation abd Test Acts, and Catholic disabilities, it will 
still pick up its crumbs of comfi>rt, and contrive to subsist 
upon the remaining modicum of religious pains and penalties, 
' or of legal punishments for the freedom of opinion. And 
while thus employed, the fiend Intolerance boasts of her 
godlike qualities, and especially of her marvellous liberality. 
Supported by jails and judges, she employs the sword of law 
(not justice) to clip the wings of thought, and then c6mpla- 
cently exclaims to her mutilated victim — " Behold ! you are 
free as the air — ^you may fly whithersoever you please: who 
60 liberal, so generous, so tolerant, as I V 

IVY, — A vegetable corruptionist, which, for the purpose of 
its own support, attaches itself, with the greatest tenacity, to 
that which is th6 most antiquated and untenable, and the 
fullest of holes, flaws, and imperfections. 

JEALOUSY. — Tormenting yourself, for fear you should be 
tormented by another. " Why," asks Rocheibucauld, " does 
not jealousy, which is born with love, always die with iti" 
He would have found an answer to this question, had he 
reflected that self-love never dies. Jealousy is the greatest 
of misfortunes, and excites the least pity. 

JEWS — the modern — are proofs, we are told, of the truth 
of Christianity. Are they not at the same time, proofs of the 
want of Christianity in those who profess, without feeling, its 
charitable doctrine 1 as the Scriptures, when they enjoin love 
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of our neighbour, carefully warn us to put the most enlarged 
construction upon the word, it is difficult to reconcile the 
virulent denunciations, and the incentives to scorn and hatred 
of th6 Jews, which so many of the clergy ^infuse into their, 
sermons, either with Christianity, good taste, or right feeling. 
Our Saviour was a Jew ; the greater portion of the Bible is 
Jewish; the ten commandments, which constitute the basis 
of our morality, are Jewish. Why, then, should we dislike 
our fellow-subjects, and spiritual half-brethren, because they 
happen to be Jews, more even than we hate Turks and 
Pagans, who are utter aliens and infidels ? All persecution is 
demoralizing, and the Jews have been long exposed to its* 
worst species, — ^that of public prejudice, aggravated by civil 
and other disabilities. Abolish all religious pains, penalties, 
and distinctions, and this oppressed race will quickly become 
elevated in the moral, as well as in the politipal scale. 

What a picturesqueness do these descendants of Abraham 
impart to the. otherwise monotonous surface of society! Far 
and wide do we travel, to behold the inanimate mouldering 
remainii of Greece and Rome ; while in the Israelites, our 
neighbour and fellow-townsmen, we may contemplate the 
living ruins of a nation still more ancient and illustrious. 
Who can survey their adust complexions, oriental physiogno- 
ipies, and dark-flowing beards, converting them into unfaded 
portraits of the old scripture characters, without being carried 
back, in imagination, to the crowded streets of Solyma, and 
the glories of King David 1 

There are moral points of view, also, in which they cannot 
be contemplated without exciting respect and admiration in 
every candid mind. For eighteen hundred years, under per- 
secutions more relentless and unremitting than the world ever 
witnessed, have they clung to their ancient faith with an 
indomitable and unparalleled heroism. Martyrdom is com- 
paratively nothing ;-«-death, the affair of a moment, is easily 
confronted ; — but the life-long death of continual oppression, 
scorn, and hatred, all which might be avoided by the utte- 
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ranee of a single word, none but a high-principled soul can 
endure. Their inflexible tenacity, in this respect, presents a 
grand, I had almost said a sublime spectacle. *' But they are 
80 sordid,*' objects blind Prejudice. You, have made them so, 
may be replied, by leaving no other career open to them, but 
that of money getting. Besides, they are not sordid, v^here 
any principle or duty prompts them to be otherwise. While 
we ourselves are forming societies to compel a due observance 
of the Sabbath, on the part of Christian tradesmen, the Jews, 
a whole people of traders and dealers, already debarred from 
the seventh day of the week, spontaneously deprive them- 
selves of another, from -a sense of religious duty. The poor- 
est, the most starving of • their tribe, shuts up his, miserable 
shop on the Saturday, and willingly sacrifices a «izth part 
of his income upon the altar of his religion. Are such men 
to be taunted by the sanctified dealers, and traders, who can- 
not refirain fit>m transacting business, even on an annual Fast- 
day? . ^. 
' By the necessity under which they labour, of submitting to 
test oaths and declarations, opposed to their conscience, the 
Jews are excluded from the common privileges of citizenship, 
fhim ^e learned professions, and other channels of honourable 
dis^ction; all in manifest contravention of that principle of 
oiir reformed constitution, which declares, that religious 
difference shall not form any ground of civil disability. And 
yet we are not persecutors! What odious cant ! 

JOKES — ^The Cayenne of conversation, and the salt of life. 
" A joke's prosperity," says Shakspeare, " lies in the ear of 
the hearer ;" and indeed it is sometimes exceedingly difficult 
to pronounce whether it be a good one or a bad one, risibly 
speaking, for a htm mot may be too witty to be pleasant, or at 
least to elicit laughter ; while a poor pleasantry, by the help 
of some ludicrous turn, or expression, or association of ideas, 
may provoke cachinnation,^ gorge d^phyee. Nay, there are 
cases, in which a joke becomes positively good from its being 
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80 intolerably bad, and is applaiided, in the inverse ratio of its 
merit, as the greatest honours arc sometimes showered upon 
men who have the least honour. The admiration excited bv 
the highest order of wit is generally serious, because it sets 
us thinking. It was said of a crafty Israelite, who deserted 
the Hebrew faith, without embracing that of the Christians, 
and yet endeavoured to make both parties subservient to his 
selfish views, that he resembled the blank leaf between the 
Old and New Testament, belonging to neither, and making a 
cover of both. No one would laugh at this ; it is exactly that 
description of wit which has been defined " an unexpected 
association of api^arently dissimilar ideas, exciting pleasure 
and surprise.*' Lord Byron was once asked by a friend, in 
the gteen room of Drury Lane. Theatre, whether he did not 
think Miss Kelly's acting in the " Maid and the Magpie" 
exceedingly natural? — ** I really cannot say," replied his 
lordship ; ** I was never innocent of stealing a silver spoon/* 
This is drollery rather than wit, and excites our laughter, 
without claiming any portion of our admiration. 

One of our poets, a remarkably cadaverous-looking man, 
recited a poem, descriptive of a country walk, in which the 
following couplet occurred : — 

** The redbreast, with his furtive glance, 
Comes and looks at me askance;" — 

upon which a wag exclaimed-^'* Gad ! if it had been a car- 
rion-crow, he would have stared you full in the fiice ;** a re- 
mark so humourous and unexpected, that it was received 
with a unanimous shout of laughter. Here the absurdity of 
the idea, if it did not amount to wit, was something better, 
or, at all events, more stimulative of the risible faculties. 

JUDGMENT.— A faculty of which very few people h^e 
enough to discover that they want more. In forming a judg- 
ment of each other, the sexes usually proceed upon the 
falsest and most deceitful grounds. If a woman be struck by 

VOL. IL 2 
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a man's exterior, she invariably thinks well of his morals and 
his talents : gain her love, and you secure her esteem ; she 
judges of everything by the impression made upon herself, 
and in the credulity that prompts her to believe what she 
wishes, is easily led away by her confiding and affectionate 
nature. Men, sexually speaking, are still more blind and 
rash in their judgment, or, rather, in their total want of it 
If they are smitten l^ a pretty face, they inquire no 'further, 
and ask but one question — Will you have me 1 They marry 
the fiice, of which the beauty is to last, perhaps, for one year 
only— at most for ten,— and they know little or nothing of the 
mind with which they are to be associated until death. In 
balancing the -respective motives of ihe seizes, the advantage 
is, as usual, all on the side of the females. Both are precipi- 
tate, and both wrong ; but women are misled by their trust 
and their affections, while men fall into the same error from 
the influence of their passions and their senses. If any of 
my male readers doubt this judgment, let them doubt their 
own. 

KING. — According to the doctrine of despots and their 
worshippers, the hereditary proprietor of a nation ; — accord- 
ing to reason, its accountable first magistrate. Monarchs are 
the spoilt children of fortune ; and, like the juvenile members 
of the class, are often wayward, peevish, and ill at ease. We 
talk of being "as happy as a king ;" but which of us is not 
happier, — at least, in love and friendship, the great sweeten- 
ers of life ? There is no courtship in Courts. A king goes a 
wooing in the person of his privy counsellors ; marries one 
whom he never saw, in order to please the nation, of which 
he is the ruler, only to be its slave ; and is generally cut off 
Scorn those domestic enjoyments that constitute the highest 
charm of existence. Friendship cannot offer him a substitute, 
for equality is its basis ; and he who wears a crown is at once 
prevented by station, and prohibited by etiquette, from indulg- 
ing in any communion o^ hearts. Truly he ought to be ex- 
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einpted from all other taxes, since he pays quite enough for 
his painful ]^re-emiaence. 

A wise man, however well qualified to shine in courts, will 
seldom desire to share their dangerous splendour. Diogenes, 
while he was washing . cabbages, seeing Aristippus approach, 
cried out to him — ** If you knew how to live upon cabbages, 
you would not be paying court to a tyrant" — " If you knew 
how to live with kings,** replied Aristippus, " you would not 
be washing cabbages.** 

"Of all kinds of men," says a French writer, " God is 
least beholden to kings ; for he does the roost for them, and 
they the least ibr him.** And^yet the patriot king, wh6 con- 
fers happiness upon a whole nation, miist render a more ac- 
ceptable service to the Deity than any other mortal can 
proffer. • 

KISSES— admit of a greater variety of character than per- 
haps even my female readers are aware, or that Joannes Se- 
cundus has recorded. Eight basial diversities are mentioned 
in Scripture ; vis. — ^The kiss of 

Sahitation, Sam. xx. 41. 1 Thess. v. 26. 

Valediction, Ruth ii. 9. 

Reconciliation, 2 Sam. xiv. 33. 

Subjection, Psalms ii. 12. 

Approbation, Proverbs ii. 4. 

Adoration, 1 -Kings xix. 18. 

Treachery, Matt xxvi. 49. 

Afiection, - Gen. xlv. 15. . 
But the most honourable kiss, both to the giver and receiver, 
was that which queen Margaret of France, in the presence of 
the whole Coart, impressed upon the lips of the ugliest man 
in the kingdom, Alain Chartier, whom she one day found 
asleep, exclaiming to her astonished attendants^-" I do not 
kiss the man, but the mouth that has uttered so many charm- 
ing things.*' Ah ! it was worth while to he a poet in those 
days. 
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KITCHEN.— The bomWphce of the epknie's health and 
fbrtane. — ^ What a email khcbea f* ezclaimed Qaeen Elixa- 
heth, after going over a haodaome mansioB. — ** It is by having' 
80 nnall a kitchen, that I am enabled to keep so large a 
hooBe,** replied its owner. 

KNOWLEDGE.— A molehill removed fiom the mountain 
of our ignorance. Where shall we discover a finer illustra- 
tion of disinterestedness than the outcry raised against the 

taxes CD knowledge by Alderman , who can never be 

affected by the impost To call the newspaper stamps how- 
ever, a tax upon knowledge, is to term the duty upon gin a 
tax upon provisions. Away with the former, nevertheless, in 
order that men of respectability and talent may enter into the 
arena, and compete with the authors of the illegal penny and 
twopenny publicati<»8. If danger be apprehended from the 
darkness or perversicm of the popular mind, what security so 
effectual as that of enlightening and guiding it ? How pre- 
posterous to clamour against the poison, and interdict the an- 
tidote ! If the people will endanger their own constituti<Hi, 
and that of the country, by plucking sour apples iimn the for- 
bidden tree of knowledge, the only way to cure them of their 
propensity, is to allow them free access to a sweeter and heU 
ter fruit ^ What will .be the best method of saving thie 
small beer from depredation?'^ said a lady to her butler. — 
** By placing a cask of strong beer at the side of it,'' was the 
reply. 

A knowledge of useful things, of which others are ignorant, 
is never considered an excuse for an ignorance of trifles that 
are generally known. 

After a scholar has attained a certain age, no knowledge 
that you can let in upon his mind will do him any harm. Cat- 
tle may be admitted into an orchard, to graze it after the 
trees are grown up, but not when they are young. 

Partial instruction may be a partial evil, but universality of 
knowledge, however high the standard, will never take 'the 
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poor out of their sphere. Elevating the lower, without de- 
pressing the upper .classes, it will be an unmixed good to 
bptfh. But. if knowledge be power, will not its universality 
give a dangerous ascendency to the multitude ? No — for the 
few will be still wiser than the many. Tha most ignorant 
will then run tlie greatest risk. In a general illumination, it is 
only the unlightod windows that are pelted and broken by the 
mob. 

KNOWLEDGE— of the world. The fancied wisdom of 
those whose reflections are created by a mirror. There is a 
class of persons who think they evince prodigious penetration 
into the human heart, when they ascribe every action to the 
wof8t possible motives^ taking it for granted that all men are 
sordid, profligate, or designing, all women dissipated, thought- 
less, and inconstant. This misanthropical ignorance they 
presume to term knowledge of the world. So it may be, but 
it m of that ivorld only which is comprised in their own per- 
sona - 

LAMPS. — ^When these were brought in at night, the 
ancient Ghreeks used to salute them with the words XMf <piKw 
^•f — Salve aamca lux ! — The human owls of modem times, 
when the intellectual light is spreading around them, are so 
far from hailing it with a blessing, that they retire to their 
cells and lurking places, and hoot at it as a pestilent innova- 
tion. While stabbing at the liberties and happiness of man- 
kind, they would rather cry out, with Macbeth, — 



-" Cotne, thick night, 



And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell, 
That my keen knife see not the wound it makes, 
Nor Heaven peep through the Uanket of the dark,s 
To cry hold T hold !" 

LANHSCAPB GARDENINGr- Artificial nature: the 
finest of liie fiae urts.. He who lays out grounds and gardens, 

2* 
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calling new beauties into existence, not only for his own 
gratification, but for that of his contemporaries and successors, 
is exercising a benevolent power which malces him a species 
of creator. Like all the pure and simple pleasures, this i& an 
^joyment which rewards itself, and retains its attraction 
under all circumstances, and at every period of life. The 
word Paradise is synonymous with garden, and the Elysium 
of the ancients consisted of sylvan fields. Happy the man 
who can secure a living apotheosis, amid the beatitudes of a 
terrestrial garden ! 

LANGUAGES — in several instances have derived their 
names from a single word. Sismondi writing on the litera* 
ture of the Trouveres, says, " The Provencal was called the 
Langue d'Oc, and the Wallon the Langue d^Oil, or ^TOut, 
from the affirmative word of each language, as the Italian 
was then called the Langue de 8i^ and the German the 
Langue de Ya^ Not only to a whole language, but* to a 
whole life may the word ye$ give its colour and character, as 
many an unhappy wife has found to her cost 

Language, which is the uniting bond and the very medium 
of communion between men, is at the same time by the great 
variety of tongues, the means of severing and estranging 
nations more than anything else. In this respect it may be 
compared to the Ourang-outang, which according to the tra- 
velling showman, " forms the connecting link which separates 
muakind firom the human race.** 



LAUGH — a horse. — ^The sorry hack upon which bufibons 
and jesters are fain to ride home, when they want to make a 
retreat, and are at a loss for any other conveyance. Such 
Merry Andrews save their credit as the Romans did their 
Capitol, by the cackling of geese. To succeed in this object 
all expedients are considered fair; to win the laugli, is to win 
the battle ; if you cannot, therefore, check-mate your adversary 
by reasoning, dumb-found him by your superior learning, or 
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surpass him in ^e brilliancy of your wit, knock him down by 
a poor pun, the worse the better ; set the example of a hearty 
^laugh, for this is catching, though wit is not, and make your 
escape while the company are exercising their risible mus- 
cl^s; they will generally be with you, for they like to see a 
conqueror capsized. The late Jack Taylor, of pleasant 
memory, who was no mean proficient in thus turning the 
tables upon his opponent, when he found himself losing, has 
recorded one of his exploits. He was rapidly losing ground 
in a literary discussion, when the opposite party exclaimed, 
" M^ good friend, you ar^not such a rare scholar as you ima- 
gine ; you are an every day man." ** Well, and you are a 
weak one,'' replied Taylor, who mstantly jumped upon the 
back of a horse laugh, and rode victoriously over his prostrate 
conqueror. 

r I 

I4AU6HTER. — ^A faculty bestowed exclusively upon man, 
and one which there is, therefore, a sort of impiety in not 
exercising as frequently as we can. We may say with Titus, 
that we have lost a day if it have passed- without laughing. 
The pilgrims at Mecca consider it so essential a part of their 
devotion, that they call upon their prophet to preserve them 
from sad fiices. " Ah !" cried Rabelais, with an honest pride, 
as his friends were weeping around his death bed, " if I were 
to die ten times over, I should never thake you cry half so 
much as I have made you laugh." " Risu inepLo re$ ineptior 
nuUa est,^^ says an anti-risible reader; but if laughter4)e 
genuine, and consequently a means of innocent enjoyment, 
can it be inept 1 

LAW — ^English — see Hocus Pocus, and Chicanery. The 
fbllowing character, or rather sentence of condemnation was 
pronounced upon it, by one well acquftinted with his subjectp— 
the lecturer over the remains of the* late Jeremy Bentbam. 
lo answer to the question, what is this boasted 'English law, 
which, as we have been told for ages, renders us the envy 
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and admiration of Barroanding nations, he replies, " The «i5- 
stanJdve part of it, whether as written in books or expounded 
by judges, a chaos, fathomless and boundless; the huge and 
monstrous mass being made up^of fiction, tautology, techni« 
cality, circuity, irregularity, and inconsistency; the adminiS' 
trative part of it, a system of exquimteiy. contrived chicanery; 
a system made up of abuses; a system which constantly 
{daces the interest of the judicial minister in opposition to his 
duty ; 80 places his interest in opposition to his duty, that in 
the very proportion in which it serves hia ends, it defeats the 
ends of justices a system of self-authorized and unpunishable, 
depredation ; a system which encourages mendacity^ both by 
reward and punishment ; a system which puts fresh arms into 
the hands of the injurer, to annoy and distress the injured ; in 
a word, a system which maximises delay, sale, and denial of 
justice." And yet, what an outcry was raised by the disin- 
terested reverers of our time-hallowed kistitutions^ when Lord 
Brougham attempted to sweep some of the filth fh>m the mere 
margin of this sink of, iniquity. His reforms were too rough, 
fbiBOOth. They would have him cleanse the Augean stable 
with a white cambric handkerchief. 

Most lawsuits are a juggle, whose sole object seems to be 
the plunder of both plaintiff and defendant by the prolongation 
of their qUarrel. ^* Strange," says CMd Fuller in his " Wor*> 
thies," '*that reason continuing always the same» iaw, 
grounded thereon, should be capable of so great alteration.*' 
It is not grounded upon reason, but upon the artifices of petti- 
foggers, and therefore its perversions and metaihorphoees are 
infinite. In Rqpublicd corruptiwrnd plurimae leges. When 
Justinian compiled his Institutes, the writings on the civil 
law alone amounted to many camel loads. Outs may be 
reckoned by ship loads, and the money annually expended 
upon law and lawyers, (not upon justice) may be counted by 
millions. Such is the magnitude and vitality of this hundred 
headed Hydra, that we may well <]oubt the power of Lord 
Brougham to crush it, even though he dip his arrows in the 
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monster^s gall. Hcrcufes as he is, he will find it difficult to 

outlaw the lawyers. 

# 

LAWYERS — ^generally know too much of law to have a 
very clear perception of justice, just as divines are often too 
deeply read in theology^ to appreciate the full grandeur and 
the proper tendencies of religion. Losing the abstract in the 
concrete, the comprehensive in the technical, the principal in 
its accessories, both are in the predicament of the rustic, who 
could not see London for the houses. 

It has been invidiously said, that lawyers pa3s their time in 
taking advantage of their contemporaries; but if we may 
credit the authority of Foote, they sometimes outwit the un- 
dertaker even after their death. That facetious person being 
once summoned into the country, by the relatives of a respec* 
table practitioner, to whom he had been appointed executor, 
was asked wl^at directions should be given respecting the 
funeraH " What may be your practice in the country," said 
the wag, "I do not' exactly know; but in London, when a 
lawyer dies, his body is disposed of in a very cheap and simple 
manner. We lock it up in a room over night, and by the 
next morning it has always totally disappeared. Whither it 
has been conveyed we cannot tell to a certainty ; but there is 
invariably such a strong smell of brimstone in the chamber, 
that we can form a shrewd guess at the character of the con* 
veyancer." 

LEARNING — very often a knowtedge of words, and an 
ignorance of things ; a common act of memory, which may 
be exercised without common sense. A mere scholar is 
generally known by his unacquaintance with everything but 
languages, which have so filled his head, that they have left 
room for nothing else. He mistakes the steps for the temple 
of Minerva ; the shrine for the goddess herself; and is as 
proud of his mind's empty purse, as if there were money in 
it! PedantryV jargon will no more improve our understand* 
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ingB, than the importunate clink of a smoke-jack, will fill oar 
bellies. The elaborate triflincfs of scholiasts and c«nmen- 
tat4^ the jingling sojihistries of logic, and what has been 
technically termed the learning of the schools, all of which 
were so many antidotes to sound sense and reflection, may 
well be thrown overboard, when many a member of our 
Mechanics* Institutes, possesses useful knowledge that might 
puzzle a whole convent of college monks. 

Of all learning the most difficult department is to un- 
learn. Drawing a mistake or prejudice out of the head, 
is as painful as drawing a tooth, and the patient never 
thanks the operator for the ** dempitu per vim mentis gratis- 
skma errory No man likes to admit that his &vourite opi- 
nion (perhaps the only child of his mind, and cherished ac- 
GOfdittgly) is, an illegitimate one. Sluggish intellects are 
ever the most obstinate, for that which it has cost us much 
to' acquire, it costs us much to give up ; and the older we 
get, the more tenaciously we cling to out errors, as those 
weeds are most difficult to eradicate that have had the longest • 
time to root themselves. Harvey could find no ]^ysician« 
turned of forty, Vho would admit the circulation of the blood. 
Numbers of these quadragenarian owls are now to be found 
in every profession, while we have Jesuits enough of all ages^ 
who sigh for the suppressed Inquisition, whenever a politica 
or religious Galileo promulgates any truth that threatens to 
interfere with established falsehoods. These buzzards have 
yet to acquire the most useful of all learning — that of un- 
learning, s 

LIARS — ^Verbal forgers — ^stiflers of truth, and murderers 
of fact They will sometimes attempt to conceal their fail- 
ing by affecting a scrupulous adherence to veracity. B — , 
who rarely shamed the Devil, once said of his friend, " Jack 
is, a good fellow, but, it must be confessed, he h%s his fail- 
ings. I am sorry to say so, but I will not tell a lie for 
any man. Amicus Jack — sed- magis arnica verHoMj — ^I love 
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my friend, but I love truth still more." "My dear B — ," 
said a bystander, laying his hand upon his shoulder — " I 
never expected that you would have preferred a perfect 
stranger to an old acquaintance.'' 

The ci-devant civic dandy, who, from his rising in the east 
and setting in the west, or, perhaps, from his want of personal 
beauty, quasi hums & nan lucendo, had acquired the nick- 
name of Apollo, once received a visit from a peer, whose 
propensity to fibbing is well known. " I find," said his lord- 
ship, who is apt to mistake impertinence for jocularity, " that 
you are going ^to the fancy-ball to-night, and I presume you 
will appear in the character of Apollo.'' " I had some such 

idea," replied , "and I am glad your lordship has called, 

because you can now accompany me as my 2yfe." 



LIBEL — Law of— a libel upon the l&w. Even under the 
tyranny of some of the Roman emperors, there seems to 
have been a greater latitude of speech and writmg than is 
permitted by the laws of modern England. Adverting to 
the reigns of Trajan and Aurelius; Tacitus says — " Rara 
temporum felicitate^ vhi aentire qtue velis, et qtUB sentias 
dicere Zice^" " By the rare happiness of those dayi^you might 
think what you wi^ed, and speak as you thought." 

• 

LIBELLERS — Literary bravos, supported by illiterate 
cowards. If the receiver of stolen goods be worse than 
the thief, so must the purchaser of libels be more culpable 
than their author. As the peruser of a slanderous journal 
would write what he reads, had he the talent, so the actual 
maligner would become a malefactor, had he the opportunity 
and the courage. " Maledicus d malefico, nisi occasione, non 
differt^^^ says Quintilian. " He who stabs you in the dark, 
with a pen, would do the same with a pen-kni&, were he 
equally safe from detection and the law." 

A libeller's mouth has been compared to that of a vol- 
cano—the lighter portions of what it vomits forth are dissi- 
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pated by the winds ; the heavier ones fkll back into the UiToat 
whence they were disgorged. The aspersions of libellers 
may, perhaps, be better compared to fuller*s earth, which, 
though it may seem to dirt ypa at first, only leaves you more 
pure and spotless, when it is rubbed off. 

LIBRARY— «A precious catacomb, wherein are embalmed 
and preserved imperishably, the great minds of the dead who 
will never die. 

*'In the library of the world," says Champfort, **men have 
hitherto been ranged according to the form, the size, atid 
the binding. The time is coming when they will take rank 
and order according to their contents and intrinsic merits." 

LIFE! — A momentary convulsion between two tranquil 
eternities; — an avenue to death, as death is the gate that 
opens to a new and more enduring life. Our.taUes and 
bills of mortality, within the last hundred years, show a re- 
markable and unprecedented increase in the average dura- 
tion of human life ; while our capacities for taking advantage 
of this prolonged term have, at least, been doubled within 
the term mentioned. The existence of a rational and im- 
provable creature, is not to be measured by years and 
months, but by ideas and sensations — ^by what we can see, 
^oy, learn, and accomplish during our pilgrimage upon 
earth, in which point of view every educated individual, is 
as a Methuselah when compared to his remote ancestors. Look 
how we have conquered space and time, and all the elements 
that surround us, making an impalpable vapour, in England 
alone, perform the work of many millions oi men, and thus 
leading us to the cheering hope that iron and steam may even- 
tually supersede,' to a considerable degree, the employment 
of human and animal bones and muscles, so that the meanest 
artizan may have leisure for recreation and the culture of his 
mind. Consider how the pangs of separation are diminished 
and the affections solaced, by those facilities of raind travelling 
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which may he said to have almost .brought the uttermost ends 
of the earth together, and to have made each nation partici- 
pate in the advantages of all. Easy is it now for any man or 
woman to-be a literal cosmopolitan. A week take^ us to 
St Petersburgh — four weeks to Grand Cairo-— a few months 
to the East Indies, or to any part of the world. 

It is the activity of the mind, not the functional vitality of 
the body, that constitutes life. By the enlargement of our 
ideas, and the general diffusion of knowledge, consequent 
upon our increased powers of locomotion and comparison, 
we may condense a whole existence into a narrow compass 
of time, and enjoy a dozen such lives as were passed by the 
most enlightened of our ancestors. And yet, doubly precious 
as this state of being has become, how many are compelled 
to throw away life for a livelihood, et propter vitam vivendi 
perdere caustis. Nevertheless, their mere vitality, even in 
spite of their discontents, is an inexhaustible source of gratifi- 
cation, and might be rendered much more so, would th^y 
but contemplate it in the proper light " Enjoy thy existAice,'* 
says Jean Paul Richter, *^ more than thy manner of existence, 
and let the dearest object of thy consciousness be the con- 
sciousness of life." 

Though nothing is so closely allied as life to death, no two 
things are so utterly different from each other. 

The ancient Egyptians considered every part of the universe 
to be endowed with an inherent life, energy and intelligence; 
worshipping the active phenomena of nature, without discrimi- 
nating cause from effect They believed the elements them- 
selves to be animated ; and why should they not be ?— >A11 of 
them have motion and a voice — the great constituents of vi- 
tality ; and, if not themselves alive, they are all instinct with 
life. 

Life has been compared to tragedy, comedy, and farce. It 
was reserved for Talleyrand to consider it as a one act piece. 
** I know not why the world calls me a wicked man," said 
Rulhiere, ** for I never^^ in the whole course, of my life, com* 

VOL. II. 3 
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mitted more than one act of wickedness.'* — ^* But when will 
this act be at an end V* asked Talleyrand. 

LIGHT — the new. It was said of Bums, that the light which 
led him astray, was light from heaven ; a &lse and unguarded 
assertion, for no light from heaven can ever lead man astray. 
The spiritual new light is a JackV-lantem, which sometimes 
lures its followers into quagmires and pit-&lls; or it may be 
the glitter of gold, and the dazzling lustre of worldly great- 
ness, by which they are lighted to dignities and high places. 
Of this latter we will cite an instance from the life of Andrew 
Melville, by Dr. M'Crie : — " When Cowper was made Bishop 
of Galloway, an old woman, who had been one of his pa- 
rishioners, and a favourite, could not be persuaded'that her mi- 
nister had deserted the Presbyterian cause. Resolved to satisfy 
herself she paid him a visit at the Canongate, where he had 
his residence, as Dean of the Chapel Royal * The retinue of 
servants, through .which sh^ had to pass, staggered the good 
wonuA's confidence, and being ushered into a room, where the 
bishop sat, she exclaimed — * Oh, Sir, what^s this? — and ye ha' 
really left the guid cause, and turned prelate !* — ' Janet !' said 
the bishop, * I have got a new light on this subject' — ' So I 
see,' replied Janet ; * for when ye was at Perth, ye had but ae 
candle, and now ye ha' got twa before ye. — ^That's your new 
light'" 

LIGHT — Like the circulating blood, which returns to the 
heart, is suf^osed to return to the sun, after having performed 
the ftmetioos for which it was emitted from that body. Even 
so will the soul, our intellectual light, return to its divine 
Boarce, when released from the body, to whose earthly purposes 
it has ministered. 

LITERATt— May be divided into two classes^those who 
live to 9tiidy, and those who study to live ; the former, tending 
to elftvftte literature, and the latter, to degrade it The finit 
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generally survive their own death ; the last often die and are 
forgotten in their lifetime, for that which is written fbr the day 

must expire with-it 

> 

LOVEIU-See Lunatic. A man, who, in his anxiety to 
obtain possession of another, has lost possession of himself. 
Lovers are seldom tired of one anotherSs society, because they 
are always speaking of themselves. Let us not, however, 
disparage this fond infatuation, foi^all its tendencies are eleva- 
ting. -He who has passed through life without ever being in 
love, has had no Bprkig-time— no summer in his existence ; 
his heart is as a flowering plant which hath never blown— 
never developed itself— never put forth its beauty and its per- 
fume—never given nor received pleasure. 

The love of our youth, like Kennel coal, is so inflammable, 
that it m^y be kindled by almost any match ; but if its transient 
blaze do not pass away in smoke, its flame, too bright and 
ardent toiast long, soon exhausts and consmnes itselfl The 
love of our maturer age is like coke, which, when once ignited, 
bums with a steady and enduring heat, emitting neither^moke 
nor flame. 

No waader that we hear so much of the sorrows of love, for 
there is a pleasure even in dwelliug upon its pains.-^Revelling 
m tears, its fire, like- that of Naphtha, likes to swim upon 
water. 

Lovers must not trust too iniplicitly to their visual organs. 
A tender swain once reproached his inamorata with suffering 
a rival to kiss her hand, a fact which she mdignantly denied. 
— ** But T saw i*."— " Nay, then," cried the offended fan*, « I 
am now convinced you do not love me, since you believe your 
eyes in preference to my word." 

'/ ■ 

LUCK — Good and bad, is but a synooyme, in the great ma- 
jority of instances, for good «nd bad judgment. The prudent, 
the considerate, and the circumspect, seldom complain of their 
ill luck ; but I should shrewdly suspect the discretion of the 
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gnimbler, who protested that Fortune always made clube or 
spades trumps, when he had not a single black card in his 
hand ; and that even when he fell backwards he was sure to 
break bis nose. 

LUXURY — The eonqueror of conquerors— the con8urapti(»i 
of states — ^the dry-rot of the constitution — the aveng^er of the 
defeated and the oppressed. Poverjty , conquest, wealth, loxa* 
ly, decay ; such is the^Roufld-Robin history of the world — 

• " SiEvior armis 

Luzuria incttbuit, victumque alciscitur, orbem." 

Mande villous position, that private vices are public benefits, 
and that individual luxury, even when pushed to a faulty 
excess, is a public advantage, cannot be maintained ; for 
nothing that is injurious to one, can be good for many. 

MAGNANIMITY— Is as often littleness as greatness of 
mind. There is a cheap species, which prompts us to feel 
complacently towards our enemy when he has enabled us to 
make a happy repartee. 

We forgive him all his previous attempts to lower us, be- 
cause he has unintentionally furnished us with a momentary 
triumph ; so completely does our love of self predominate, 
even over our dislike of others. The more cruelly we have 
mauled our poor vanquished opponent/ the more tenderly do 
we regard him ; and if we have well nigh blown him to atoms, 
we feel as if we could never again injure a hair of his head. 
As there is no magnanimity so cheap, there is none so grati- 
fying as this, for we like to purchase our virtues on good terms. 
One of Sheridan's creditors, after having long and vidnly 
dunned him, at length suggested, that if he could not dis- 
charge the principal of the debt, he might, at least, pay the 
interest. " No," said the wag ; " it is not my interest to pay 
the principal, nor my principle to pay the interest" Though 
he had previously hated the man for his vulgar importunity, it 
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ii recorded that he took him into favour from that momeoty 
and actually defrayed the amount of his hill, a rare instance of 
preference, considering thai he seldom discharged any debt 
till he paid that of nature. ' 

Pleasant enough was the magnanimity of the person who, 
being reproached with not having revenged himself of a caning 
he had received, exclaimed, " Sir, I never meddle with what 
behind my back !*' 



MAN— 'An image of the Deity, which occasionally acts aa 
if it were anxious to fill up a niehe in the temple of the Devil. 
The only creature wliich, knowing its mortality and immortali- 
ty, lives as if it were never to die, and too often "dies as if |t 
were never to live : — the soul being gifted with reason, the 
only one that acts irrationally :— the nothing of yesterday— the 
dust of to-morrow. Man is a fleeting paradox, which the ful- 
ness of time alone can explain ; a living enigma, of which the 
solution will be found in death. 

MARRIAGE — A state of which it is unnecessary to de- 
scribe the great happiness, for two reasons; — first because it 
would be superfluous to those who are in the enjoyment of i 
blessings; and secondly, because it would be impossible to 
those who are not 

Habituated as we are to the association of doves with loves, 
it seems startling to learn, on the authority of Pliny, that the 
Romans considered the hawk a bird of particularly good omen 
in marriage, because it never eats the hearts of other birds ; 
thus intimating that no difierences or quarrels, in the mar- 
riage state, ought ever to reach the heart 

The difiEiculty of eflfecting marriages, in these times of ex- 
pensive establishments, is one of the great evils of our social 
system, and the principal source of corrupt manners. Mal- 
thus's prudential restraint is actively operative among the 
middlings and utterly neglected by the lower classes ; hence 

3* 
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the predominance of celibacy in the one, and of a redundant 
population and consequent pauperism) in the other. 

** Marriage," aays Dr. Johnson ; ** is the best state for a 
man in general ; and every man is a worse man, in proportion 
as he is unfit for the married state.*^ It may be doubted, how- 
ever, whether another of his positions could be maintained— 
** that marriages in general would be as happy, and often more 
80, if they were all made by the Lord Chancellor, upon a dUe 
consideration of character and circumstances, without tHe 
parties having any choice in the matter." 

In the pressure that now weighs upon all persons of limited 
fortune, sisters, nieces, and daughters, are the only commodi- 
ties that our friends are willing to bestow upon us for nothing, 
and which we cannot afibrd to accept, even gratuitously. It 
seems to have been the same^at a former period, in France. 
Maitre Jean Picard tells us that, when he was returning 
fVom the funeral of his wife, doing his best to look disconso- 
late, such of the neighbours as had grown up daughters and 
cousins came to him, and kindly implored him not to be incon- 
solable, as they could give him a second wife. — >* Six weeks 
after," says Maitre Jean, ** 1 lost my cow, c^nd, though I really 
grieved upon this occasion, not one of them offered to give 
me another." 

It has been recorded by some anti-connubial wag, that 
when two widowers were once condoling together, on the re- 
cent bereavement of their wives, one of them exclaimed, with 
a sigh, ** Well may I bewail my loss, for I had so few differ- 
ences with the dear deceased, that the last day of my mar- 
riage was as happy as the first."—-" There I surpass you," 
said his friend, "for the last day of mine was happier T* 

MARTYRr— That which all religions have furnished in 
aiwut equal proportions, so much easier is it to die for religion 
than to live for it Our high church conservatives cry out, 
with a lusty voice, "Touch not that which has been ce- 
mented by the blood of the holy martyrs!" Why, these very 
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martyrs, whose devotedness proves nothing but their Bincerity t- 
died in the cause of reform; and yet their example is cited 
as a warning against it ! If their blood appeal to us at all, it 
may rather be supposed to cry out against the monstrous 
abuses of that Christianity, for whose cause they became 
martyrs. 

MASQUERADE. — A synonyme for life and civilised so- 
ciety. There are two sorts of masquerade, simulation, or 
pretending to be what you are not : and dissimulation, or con- 
cealing what you are, and we are all mummers under one or 
the other of these categories, excepting a few performers at 
the two extremes of life — those who are above, and those 
who are beneath all regard for appearances. As a secret 
consciousness of their defects is always prompting hypocrites 
to disguise themselves in some assumed virtue, the only way 
to discover their real character, is, to read them backwards, 
like a Hebrew book. 

Many masqueraders on the stage of real life, betray them- 
selves by overacting their part With religious pretenders 
this is more especially the case, and for an obvious reason, 
they increase the outward and visible sign, in proportion as 
they feel themselves deficient in the inward and spiritual 
grace. Can we wonder at their sanctimonious looks, and pu- 
ritanical severity? Even when they flounder and fail in 
their hypocrisy, they would persuade us that tiieir very 
blunders proceed from a heavenly impulse. They remind 
one of the fat firiar, who being about to mount his mule, called 
upon his patron saint to assist him, and gave such a vigorous 
spring at the same time, that he fell over on the other side, 
when he exclaimed with an air of complacency, ** Hallo ! the 
good saint has helped me too much !'' 

So difficult is it to avoid overacting our part, that we canr 
not always escape this error, when we are agents and acces- 
saries, instead of principals, in imposing upon the world. 
The Regent of France, intending to go to a masquerade in 
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the chancter of a lackey, and expressing an anxious wish to 
remain undetected, the Abb6 Dubois, suggested that this ob- 
ject might easily be attained* if he would allow him to go as 
his master, and to give him two or three kicks before the 
whole company. This was arranged accordingly, but the 
pretended master applied his foot so rudely and so often, that 
the Regent was fain to exclaim, ^ Gently, gently, Monsieur 
I'Abbe ! you are disguising me too much !*' 

MASTEIR. — ^Being our own master, means that we are at 
liberty to be the slave of our own follies, caprices, And pas- 
sions. Generally speaking, a man cannot have a worse or 
'more tyrannical master than himself. As our habits and 
luxuries domineer over us, the moment we are in a situation 
to indulge them, few people are in reality so dependent as the 
independent. Poverty and subjection debar us from many 
vices by the impossibility of giving way to them: when we 
are rich and free from the domination of others, we are cor- 
rupted and oppressed by ourselves. There was some philoso- 
phy, therefore, in the heu'-pecked husband, who being asked 
why he had placed himself so completely under the govern- 
ment of his wife, answered, **To avoid the worse slavery of 
being under my own." 

MEDICAL-PRACTICE.— Guessing at Nature's intenti<H]8 
and wishes, and then endeavouring to substitute man's. 

MELANCHOLY— Ingratitude to Heaven.— 

O impious ingrates ! cast your eyes 
On the fair earth— the seas — ^the skies, 
And if the vision fail to prove 
A Maker of unbounded love ; — 
If in the treasures scattered wide, 
To guests of eartb, and air, and tide ; ' 
If in the charms, with various zest. 
To every sense of man addressed. 
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Ye will not see the wish to bless 

With aniversal happiness, 

Nor judge that mortals best fulfil 

A bountiful Creator's will, 

When, with a cheerful gratitude. 

They taste the pleasures He has strewed, 

What can avail the wit, the sage. 

The love of man, the sacred page, 

When, by such evidence assaiPd, 

Your God and all His works have faiPd ! 

As a fnood antidote to gloomy anticipations, we should all 
of us do well to recollect the saying of Sir -Thomas More, 

•* If evils come not — then our fears are vain, 
And if they do, — fear but^augments the pain." 

MEMORY. — Rouchefoucauld says, " Every one complains 
of his memory, no one of his judgment" And why? Be- 
cause we consider the former as depending upon nature ; and 
the latter upon ourselves. Alleged want of memory is a 
most convenient refuge for our self-love, since we can always 
throw it as a cloak over our ignorance. It is astonishing how 
much people are in the habit of forgetting- what they never 
knew. 

" Strange,'' says the same writer, *' that we can always 
remember the smallest thing that has happened to ourselves, 
and yet not recollect how often we have repeated it to the 
same person." 

It is a benevolent {H'ovision of nature, that in old age the 
memory enjoys a second spring--a second childhood, and that 
while we forget all passing occurrences, many of which are 
but painful concomitants of old age, we have a vivid and de- 
lightful recollection of all the pleasures of youth. Many a 
graybeard, who seems to be lost in vacancy, as he sits silently 
twidling his thumbs, is in fact chewing the mental cud of past 
happiness, and enjoying a titmquil gratification, which young- 
sters might well envy. 
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Objects become shadowy to the bodJly eye, as they are 
more remote, but to the mental eye of age, the most distant 
are the most distinct. A man of eighty may forget that he 
was seventy, but he never forgets that he was once a boy. 
Who can doubt the immortality of the soul, when we see that 
the mind can thus pass out of bodily decrepitude into a state 
of rejuveniscence ? for this process amounts to a Palingenesia 
^a partial new birth out of a partial decease, preparatory to 
a total resurrection out of total dissolution. 

MINDS. — Large ones, like pictures, are seen best at a 
distance. Their beauties are thus enhanced, and their ble- 
mishes concealed, — a process which is reversed by a close 
inspection. This is the reason, to say nothing of envious 
motives, why we generally undervalue our contemporaries, 
and overrate the ancients. 

MIRROR. — ^John Taylor relates in his Records, that having 
restored sight to a boy who had been born blind, the lad was 
perpetually amusing himself with a hand-glass, calling his 
own reflection his little man, and inquiring why he could 
make it do everything that he did, except shut its eyes, A 
French lover, making a present of a mirror to his mistress, 
sent with it a poetical quatrain, which may be thus para- 
phrased : — 

^ This mirror ntp object of love will unfold. 
Whensoever your regard it allures : — 
Oh ! would, when Fm gazing, that I might behold 
On its surface the object of yours/" ' 

But the following old epigram, on the same subject, is in a 
much finer strain : — 

*' When I revolve, this' evanescent state, 
How fleeting is its form, how short its date ; 
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My being and my stay dependant still, 
Not on my own, but on another^s will ; 
I a«k myself, as I my image view, 
Which is tlie real shadow of the two.*' 

MISADVENTURE— As well as Mischance and Misfor- 
tttne, are all the daughters of Misconduct, and sometimes the 
mothers of Goodluck, Prosperity, and Advancement. To be 
thrown upon one's own resources, is to be cast into the very 
lap of fortune ; for our faculties then undergo a developement, 
and display an energy, of which they were previously unsus- 
ceptible. ^ Our minds are like certain drugs and pe^umes, 
which must be crushed before they evince their vigour, and 
put forth their virtues. Lundy Foot, the celebrated snuff 
manufacturer, originally kept a small tobacconist's shop at 
Limerick. One night, his house, which was uniasured, was 
burnt to the ground. As he contemplated the smoking ruins 
on the following morning, in a state bordering on despair, 
some of the poor neighbours, groping among the embers for 
what they could find, stumbled upon several canisters of un- 
consumed, but half-baked snufi^ which they tried, and found it 
80 grateful to their noses, that they loaded their waistcoat 
pockets with the spoil. Lundy Foot, roused from his stupor, 
at length imitated their example, and took a pinch of his own 
property, when he was instantly struck by th% superior pun- 
gency and flavour it had acquired from the great heat to 
which it had been exposed. Treasuring up this valuable 
bint, he took another house in a place called Black Yard^ and 
preparing a large oven for the purpose, set diligently about the 
manu&ctare of that high-dried commodity, which soon beeame 
widely-known as Black Yard snuff; a term subsequently 
eomipted into Ihe more &miliar word — ^Blackguard. Lundy 
Foot, making his customers pay literally through the nose, 
raised the price of his production, took a larger house in 
, Dublip, and ultimately made a handsome fortune by haring 
been ruined. 
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MISANTHROPE.— Quite unworthy of Goethe's genial 

and penetrative mind is his mieanthropical renuurk, that **each 
of us, the best as well as the worst, hides within him some- 
thing, some feeling, some remembrance, which, if it were 
known, would make you hate him." More consonant would 
it have been to truth, as well as to an enlightened spirit of 
humanism, had he reversed the proposition, and exclaimed, in 
the words of Shakspeare-— 

** There is some loul of goodness in things evil. 
Would men cbservingly distil it out !** 

Iaw's observation, ''that eveiy man knows something 
worse of himself than he is sure of in others,'* savours not of 
misanthropy, but of that doubly-beneficial feeling which in- 
culcates individual humility, and universal charity. 

Rochefoucauld, and misanthropical writers of the same 
olass, cannot succeed in giving any man, of a generous and 
clear intellect, an unfavourable opinion of human nature* 
Like the workers of tapestry, who always behold the wrong 
side, they themselves may see nothing but unfinished outlines, 
coarse materials, crooked ends, and glaring defects, and yet 
produce a portrait which, to those who contemplate it in front, 
and from a proper point of view, shall be full of grace, beauty, 
harmony, and proportion. 

MiSEK— One who, though he loves himself better than 
all the world, uses himself worse ; for he lives like a pauper,, 
in order that he may enrich his heirs, whom he natorally 
hates, because he knows that they hate him, and sigh for his 
death. In this respect, misers have been compared to leeches, 
which, when they get sick and die, disgorge, in a minute, the 
blood they have been so long sucking up. La Bruyere tersely 
sayft— *' Jeune on conserve pour la vieillesse: vieux on 
^pargne pour la tnorV^ 

Pithy enough was the reply of the avaricious old man, who^ 
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being asked by a nobleman of doubtful courage what pleasure 
he found in amas^ng riches which he never used, answered 
— >** Much the same that your Lordship has in wearing a 
sword." 

Perhaps the severest reproach ever made to a miser, was 
uttered by Voltaire. At a subscription of the French Academy 
for some charitable object, each contributor putting in a huts 
d'or^ the collector, by mistake, made a second application to a 
member, noted for his penuriousness. — " I have already paid," 
exclaimed the latter, with some asperity.— ''I beg your 
pardon," said the applicant: '*I have no doubt you paid; I 
believe it, though I did not see it" — *' And I saw it, and do 
not believe it," whispered Voltaire. 

MISFORTUNE— Is but another word for the follies, 
blunders, and vices, which, with a greater blindness, we 
attribute to the blind goddess, to the fates, to the stars, to any 
one, in short, but ourselves. Our own head and heart are the 
heaven and earth which we accuse, and make responsible for 
all our calamities. 

The prudent make the reverses by which they have been 
overthrown supply a basis for the restoration of their fellen 
fortunes, as the lava which has. destroyed a house often fur- 
nished the materials for rebuilding it. Fools and profligates, 
on the contrary, seek solace for their troubles, by plunging 
into sensual and gross pleasures, as the wounded buffido rolls 
himself in the mud. 

The misfortune of the mischievous and evil-minded, is the 
good fortune of the virtuous ; the failure of the guilty, is the 
success of the innocent : to pity, therefore, the former, is, in 
some sort, to injure the latter, and to destroy the effect of the 
great moral lesson aflbrded by both. Let us keep our sjonpa- 
thies for the siifierings of the good. - 

All men might be better reconciled to their fate, if they 
would recollect that there are two species of misfortune, at 
which we ought never to repine; — viz: that which we can, 

VOL. II. 4 
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and that which we cannot, remedy; — regret being, in the 
former case, unnecessary, in the latter, unavailing. 

The same vanity which leads us to assign our misfortunes 
or misconduct to others, prompts us to attribute all our 
lucky chances to our own talent, prudence, and forethought 
Not a word of the fates or stars when we are getting rich, 
and everything goes on prosperously. So deeply-rooted in 
our nature is the tendency to tnake others responsible for 
our own misdeeds, that we lapse into the process almost un- 
consciously. When the clergyman has committed a pecca- 
dillo, he is doubly severe towards his congregation, and does 
vicarious penance in the persons of his flock. Men scold 
their children, servants, and dependants, for their o\ra errors; 
coachmen invariably punish their horses after they themselves 
have made any stupid blunder in driving them; and even 
children, when they have tumbled over a chair, revenge 
theipselves for their awkwardness, by beating and kicking 
the impassive furniture. Wine, the discoverer of truth, some- 
times brings out this universal failing in a manner equally 
signal and ludicrous. An infant being brought to christen 
to a country curate, at a time when he was somewhat over- 
come by early potations, he was unable to find the service of 
Baptism in the book; and, after fumbling for some time, 
peevishly exclaimed — '* Confound the brat ! wEat is the matter 
with it ? I never, in all my life, knew such a troublesome 
child to christen !" 

MISSIONS-— Religious.— -An alttempt to produce, in dis- 
tant and unenlightened nations, an uniformity of opinion on 
subjects upon which the missionaries themselves are at fierce 
and utter variance ; thus submitting an European controversy 
o£ 1800 years to the decision of a synod of savages. Where 
the missionary begins with civilising and reclaiming the 
people among whom he is cast, he cannot foil to improve their 
temporal condition, and he is likely to contribute to their 
spiritual wdfare ; neither of which objects can be attained 
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by the hasty zealot, who commences by attempting fo teach 
the five points of Calvinism to barbarians unable to count 
their five fingers. 

There is no reason to suppose, that the rapid conversion of 
the whole world to Christianity forms any part of the 
scheme of Providence, since, in eighteen centuries, so little 
comparative progress has been made towards its accomplish- 
ment. Still less shall we be warranted in concluding, that 
all those who remain in spiritual darkness will be eternally 
shut out from the mercy of their Creator, if we duly perpend 
the spirit of the Scriptures — " The Gentiles which have not 
the law, do by nature the things contained in the law.*' 
Rom. ii. 14.—" God is no respecter of persons, but in every 
nation he that feareth him, and worketh righteousness, is 
accepted with him." Acts x. 34, 35. — "If there be a 
willing mind, it is accepted according to that a man hath, 
and not according to that he hath not." 2 Cor. viii. 12. 
And St. Paul seems to intimate that the Lord will accom- 
plish his own work of conversion in his own time — " I will 
put my laws into their mind, and write them in their 
heart& And they shall not teach every man his neighbour, 
and every man his iH'other, saying. Know the Lord ; for all 
shall know me, from the least to the greatest." Heb. viii. 

10, n. 

It is to be feared, that the conduct of the Europeans among 
savage nations, especially if we recollect the horrors of the 
slave trade, will plead much more powerfully than the 
Grospel precepts of our missionaries. Even where our ex- 
ample has not nullified our doctrine, it is difficult to adapt 
the latter to the capacities of barbarians; We learn firom 
" Earless Residence in New Zealand," that when some of the 
missionaries were expounding the horrors of Tophet and 
eternal fire, their auditors exclaimed—" We will have nothing 
to say to yo\ir religion. Such horrid punishments can only 
be meant for white men. We have none bad enough among 
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118 to deserve them; but, as we have listened to you pa- 
tiently, perhaps you will give us a blanket !*' 

MODEIRATION — ^Religious. An unattainable medium, 
since the world seems to be divided between the enthusiastic 
and the indifferent, or those who have too much and those 
who have too little devotion. One party make religion their 
business ; the other make business their religion. Two com- 
mercial travellers meeting at an inn near Bristol, and conver- 
sing upon spiritual subjects, one asked the other whether he 
belonged to the Wesleyan Methodists. ^* No,*' replied the 
man of business — wliat little I do in the religious way is in 
the Unitarian line." 

MONASTERY — A house of ill-fame, where men are 
seduced from their public duties, and fall naturally into 
guilt, from attempting to preserve an unnatural innocence. 
** It is as unreasonable for a man to go into a Carthusian Con- 
vent for fear of being immoral, as for a man to cut off his 
hands for fear he should steal. When that is done, he has no 
longer any merit, for though it is out of his power to steal, he 
may all his life be a thief in his heart. All severity that does 
not tend to increase good or prevent evil, is idle." 

MONEY — A very good servant, but a bad master. It 
may be accused of injustice towards mankind, inasmuch as 
there are only a few who make false money, whereas money 
makes many men false. We hate to be cheated, not so 
much for the value of the commodity, as, because it makes 
otliers appear superior to ourselves. Being defrauded would 
be nothing, were it not so galling to be outwitted. Crates, 
the Greek philosopher, left his money in the hands of a friend, 
with orders to pay it to his children in case they should be 
fools ; for, said he, if they are philosophers, they will not 
want it Money is more indispensable now than it was 
then, but, still, a wise man will have it in his head rather than 
bis heart 
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MORALITY — ^Keeping up appearances in this world, 
or becoming suddenly devout when we imagine that we may 
be shortly summoned to appear in the next 

MORAL CHOLERA — " It is easier,'* says St Gregory 
Nazianzen, " to contract the vices of others than to impart 
to them our own virtue ; just as it is easier to catch their 
diseases than to communicate to them our own good health/'* 
Our anxiety to avoid bodily infection can only be exceeded 
by our total indifference to that which is mental. There 
is a mcHral, aS well as a physical cholera, and yet, while we 
are frightened to death at the approach of the one, we volun- 
tarily expose ourselves, during our whole life, to the attacks 
of the other. One of our jails was lately emptied because it 
contained a single case of Asiatic cholera ; all the rest are 
kept crowded, until the patients, labouring under moral 
cholera, shall have corrupted the whole mass of their fellow 
priscMderB. It seems to be the object of these institutions 
to propagate and disseminate the miasmata pf vice, instead 
of preventing their circulation. Such of our maleiactons as 
have the disease, in the natural way, are employed to in- 
oculate the others, and then we wonder that there is a plague 
in the land. If an offender have broken one of the command- 
ments, we guard against a repetition of the crime by sending 
him to a place where he not only learns to break the other 
nine, but to break prison also, when he presently begins to 
exercise his newly-acquired knowledge upon the community. 
We hang and transport rogues on a large scale, but we 
produce them on a still more extensive one. 

MOTHERS.— Four good mothers have given birth to four 
bad daughters : — Truth has produced hatred ; Success, pride ; 



* FiiciUus est vitium coatrahere quam virtatem impertire ; quem- 
admodum fiusilios est morbo alieno infici, quam eanitatem largiri. 

4* 
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Security, danger; and Familiarity, contempt And, on the 
contrary, four bad mothers have produced as many good 
daughters, for Astronomy is the ofispring of astrology ; Chy- 
mistry of alchemy ; Freedom, of oppression ; Patience, of 
long-Bufierlng. 

MOUNTAINEERS— are rarely conquered, not so much 
on account of the facility for defence aflS)rded by their craggy 
heights, as from their hardier habits and greater patriotism. 
In the rich lowlands, art becomes the principal pursuit ; art 
leads to riches and luxury, and these to enervation and sub- 
jection. On the high and barren places, man's occupations 
render him more conversant with nature, an intercourse 
which inseparably attaches him to ** the mountain nymph — 
sweet Liberty.'* When in danger of being worsted, High- 
landers are renovated, like Antieus, by a touch of their native 
earth; and so might we, when attacked by the cares and 
eickliAefls of money-getting and money-spending, if we would 
only qait our crowded cities, take a walk in the fields, and . 
touch the earth. When the leafless and embittering metro- 
polis turns our moral honey into gall, we may always reverse 
the process by straying amid the flowers of the country. 

MOUTH — ^A useless instrument to some people, in its 
capacity, by the organs of speech, of rendering ideas audi- 
ble ; but of special service to them in its other capacity of 
rendering victuals invisible. 

MUSES-— the. — ^Nine blue-stocking old maids, who seem 
to hAve understood all arts except that of getting husbands, 
unless their celibacy may be attributed to their want of mar- 
riage portiona These venerable young ladies are loudly and 
frequently invoked by poetasters, writers in albums and an- 
nuals, and other scribblers; but, like Mungo in the fiirce, 
each of them replies, *^ Massa, massa !— the more you call, 
the more me wont come." One of our tourists, at Paris, ob* 
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fsetviog that there were only statues of eight muses on the 
Opera House, which was then incomplete, inquired of a la- 
bouring mason what had become of the ninth. ** Monsieur, 
je ne vous dirois pas,''^ replied the man ;— " mais probable- 
rnent elle s'amuse avec ApoUon /*' An English operative 
would hardly have given such an answer. A gentleman 
once expressed his surprise that, in so rich a literary country 
as England, the Muses should not attain their due honours. 
" Impossible !" cried a Whist-playing old lady : " They are 
nine, and of course cannot reckon honours." 

MUSIC. — " Music, like a man himself, derives all its dig- 
nity from its subordination to a loftier and more spiritual 
power. When, divorcing itself from poetry, it first sought to 
be a principal instead of an accessory, to attach more import^ 
ance to a sound than to a thought, to supersede sentiment by 
skill, to become, in short, man's play-fellow, rather than his 
assistant teacher, a sensual instead of an intellectual gratifi- 
cation, its porruption, or at least its application to less enno- 
bling purposes, had already' commenced. As the art of mu- 
sic, strictly so called, was more assiduously cultivated, as it 
became more and more perplexed with complicated intrica- 
cies, only understood by a few, and less and less an exponent 
of the simple feelings and sentiments that are intelligible to 
all, it may be said to have lost in general utility and value, 
what it gained in science, and to have been gradually dissolv- 
ing that union between sound and sense, which imparted to 
it its chief interest and influence." 

So entirely do I agree with the writer from whom the 
above extract is taken, thai I have often .rode back after a 
morning concert, to my residence in the country, that I might 
enjoy the superior pleasures of natural music. It was upon 
such an occasion, while strolling in the fields, that my 
thoughts involuntarily arranged themselves, as the novelists 
say, into the following stanzas : 
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I. 

There's a chaf m tfid zest when the singer thrills 
The throbhivg breast with his dulcet triUs, 
And tk. joy more rare than the sweetest air 

Art eyer combined. 
When the poet enhances, 
By beautiful fancies. 
The strain, and entrances 

Both ear and mind. 
Thy triumph, O music ! is ne'er complete, 
TiQ the pleasures of sense and of intellect meet. 

II. 

Delights like these, to the poor unknown, 
Are reserved for the rich and great alone. 
In diamonds and plumes, who fill the rooms 

Of some grand abode. 
And think that a guinea. 
To hear Paganini 
Or warbling Rubini, 

Is well bestow'd ; 
Sinee then, only then, they the pleasures share 
Of science, voice, instrument — equally rare. 

III. 

But the peasant at home, in gratuitous boon. 
Has an opera dome and orchestral saloon, 
With melody gay from the peep of day 

Until evening dim : 
Whenever frequented. 
With flowers it is scented. 
It seems all invented 

And painted by Him, 
Who suspended its blazing lamps on high. 
And its ceiling formed of the azure sky. 

IV. 

Oh! what can compare with the concert sublime, 
When waters, earth,.ur, all in symphony chime ? 



J 
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The wind, herds, and bees, with the rustle of trees. 

Varied music prolong; 
On the spray as it swingeth. 
Each bird sweetly singetb. 
The sky-lark down flingcth 

A torrent of song, — 
Till the transports of music, devotion, and love, 
Wafl the rapturous soul to the regions above. 

MUSICIANS — Machines for producing sounds; human in- 
struments, generally so completely absorbed by their own art, 
that they are either ignorant of all others, or undervalue them. 
In a company at Vienna, where life conversation was nearly 
engrossed by the praises of Goethe, Catalini exclaimed, with 
great mAvetS^ " Who is this Goethe 1 I have never heard any 
of his music !" A poor German composer being introduced 
to Mozart, whom he considered the greatest man in the 
world, was so overcome with awe, that he dared not lift his 
eyes from the ground, but remained, for some time, stammeiv 
ing, " Ah, Imperial Majesty ! Ah, Imperial Majesty l" In 
the same spirit Cafarielli, when told that Farinelli had been 
made a sort of Prime* Minister in Spain, replied, '* No man 
deserves it better, for his voice is absolutely unrivalled/' 

MYSTERY. — To him who has been sated and disappointed 
by the actual and the intelligible, there is a profound charm 
in the unattainable and the inscrutable. Infants stretch out 
their hands for the moon ; children delight in puzzles and 
riddles, even when they cannot discover their solution ; and 
the children of a larger growth • desire no better employ- 
ment than to follow their example, however it may lead them 
astray. The mystery of the Egyptian hieroglyphics was a 
frequent source of idolatry ; the type being taken for the pro- 
totype, until leeks and onions received the homage originally 
meant for their divine Giver. The attractive mystery of 
Irving's unkliown tongues has engendered a fanaticism, at 
which we need the less wonder, if we remember the confes- 
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810X1 of the pioas Baxter, that, in order to awaken an interest 
in his congregation, he made it a rule, in every sermon, to 
say something that was above their capacity. 

There is a glorious epoch, of our existence, wherein the 
comprehensible appears common and insipid, and in abandon- 
ing ourselves to tbo enthusiasm of imagination, we attain a 
middle state between despair and deification; — a beatific 
ecstacy, when the spirit longs to fly upward — when the finite 
yearns for the infinite, the limited in intellect for the omni- 
scient, the helpless for the omnipotent, the real for the impos- 
fiible. Thus to flutter above the world, on the extended 
wings of fimcy, is to befttlf a deity. And yet the forward- 
springing and ardent mind, which, running a-head of its con- 
temporaries, stands upon the forehead of the age to come, 
only renders itself the more conspicuous mark for obloquy and 
assault Like a Shrovetide cock, tethered to the earth, it 
can but partially raise itself when it again sinks down, amid 
the sticks and stones of its cruel persecutors. 

NAMES.— The character of dififerent eras may, to a cer- 
tain extent, be discovered by the various ways in which our 
ambitious nobility, and others, have endeavoured to achieve 
an endurmg celebrity. When chivalry was the rage, they 
gave their names to new inventions in arms and armour: 
now-a-days, they court notoriety by standing godfiithers to 
some new fashion in clothes and cookery, and eclipsing all 
competitors in their coats, cabs, and castors. A ducal Camp- 
bell, whose ancestors were always spilling hot blood, endea- 
vours to win celebrity in another way, by inventing an Ar- 
gyle for preserving hot gravy; a Sandwich embalms his 
name between two slices of bread and ham ; a Pembroke im- 
mortalises himself in a table ; a Skelmersdale goes down to 
future ages, like an Egyptian divinity, in a chair ; a Staodish, 
'surpassing the bottle conjuror, creeps into an inkstand, by 
which means ^ he still keeps his memory black in our souls ;" 
a Stanhope expects to be wheeled down to posterity, by bar- 
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nessing his name to a gig of a peculiar coostniction ; a Peter- 
sham, hitting upon the easiest device by which he could 
prove to after ages that he wore a head, gives his title to a 
hat Another nobleman, elarum et venerabile riomen^ one 
who was said to have driven all the tailors into the suburbs, 
by compelling them to live on the skirts of the town, wraps 
up his name in the mummy-cloth of a Spencer, and secures a 
long-enduring fame by inventing a short coat. 

It is not generally known, that names may be affected, and 
even completely changed, by the state of the weather. Such, 
however, is unquestionably, the case. The late Mr. Suet, the 
actor, going once to dine about twenty miles from London, and 
being oqly able to get an outside place on the coach, arrived 
in such a bedraggled state, from an incessant rain, and so muf- 
fled up in great coats and pocket-handkerchiefs, that his friend 
inquired, doubtingly— " Are you iSwe^^'— " No !" replied 
the wa^-^^'Vm dripping !'' 

Contracting a name sometimes lengthens the idea. Kean 
mentions an actor of the name of Lancaster, whom his com- 
rades usually called Lanky, for shortness. 

NEGRO — A human being treated as a brute, because he is 
black, by inhuman beings, and greater brutes, who happen to 
be white. The Ethiopians paint the devil white; and they 
have much better reason for making him look like a European, 
than we have for giving him an African complexion. 

NOBLEMAN-^One who is indebted to his ancestors for a. 
name and an estate, and sometimes to himself, for being un- 
worthy of both. It was said of an accomplished and amiable 
Earl, who was weak enough to be always boasting his title and 
his birth — " What a pity he is a nobleman ; he really deserves 
to have been born a commoner." 

NON-RESIDENCE and PLURALITIES— The best se- 
curilies for an effectual Church Reform. " These scandalous 
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practices,*' says Bishop fiuraet, ** are sheltered among us hy 
many colours of law ; whereas the Church of Rome, froni 
whence we had these and many other abuses, has freed her-- 
self from this under which we labour, to our great and Just re- 
proach. This is so shameful a profanation of holy things, that 
it ought to be treated with detestation and horror. Do such 
men think on the vows they made at their ordination, on the 
rules in the Scriptures, or on the nature of their functions, or 
that it is a cure of souls 1 How long, how long shall this be 
the peculiar disgrace of our Church, which, for aught I know, 
is the only Church in the world that ttderates it 1" — Hist, of 
his Own Times J p. 646. 

When, by an official return to Parliament, the great extent 
of these scandalous abuses was first made known to Lord 
Harrowby, "it struck me," says he, " with surprise — I could 
almost say with horror." Alas! when temporal peers are 
horroTHstrucb by the scandals that are tolerated and practised 
by their spiritual teachers ! 

Many ecclesiastics, particularly from Ireland, whose influ- 
ence or command of money has procured them a handsome 
tithe income, and who are leading idle and luxurious lives, at 
places of fashionable resort, either in England or upon the 
Continent, without ever dreaming of their flock, except as to 
the best mode of fleecing them, boast, nevertheless, of being 
staunch supporters of the Church. Verily it must be as' its 
buttresses, rather than its pillars, since they are never seen 

inside the sacred build ing* The Rev. Dr. Enoland, of H , 

as one of his parishioners very logically remarked, is the only 
divine who has a valid excuse for non-residence, and always 
employing curates, since we have the authority of Lord Nelson 
for asserting, that "England expects every man to do his duty.'* 

It is related of Philip of Narni, that he once preached a 
sermon upon non-residence, before Pope Gregory XV., which 
had the efiect of driving thirty Bishops to their respective 
diocesses the day after. Alas ! we have few preachers and no 
bishops of this stamp in Protestant England. 
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NONSENSE — Sense^that happens to differ from our own, 
tuppoeing^ that we have any. If niatter and mind, blending' 
together in two incoherent substances, form the connecting 
link that separates physics from metaphysics, the real from the 
imaginary, and the visible from the unapparent, it follows as a 
procursive corollary, that the learned comments of the scholi- 
asts, the dogmas of theologians, and the elaborate treatises of 
the Byzantine historians, can never be recognised as evi- 
dences of a foregone conclusion. Statistics and algebra, as well 
as logic and analogy, equally rebut the inference that in a case 
of so complicated a nature, the deposition of a mere functionary 
can be received as the spontaneous evidence of a compulsory 
principal. Cases may doubtless arise, where legal deductions, 
drawn from federal rather than from feudal institutes, will va- 
ry the superstructure upon which the whole theory was based ; 
but in the present instance, such objections must be deemed 
rather captious than analytical. On the whole it is presumed 
that- the reader, who has carefully perused and reconsidered 
our arguments, will be at little loss to understand the nature 
of the word, of which we have written this clear and explani^ 
tory definition. Should he, however, not be satisfied, he is re- 
ferred to Voltaire's Qalimathias, beginning *♦ Un jour qu'il 
faisoit nuitj'* j&lc, 

NON SEQUITUR — A grammatical Adam, being a rela- 
tive without an antecedent: — something that is apropos to 
nothmg, and comes after without following from. Of this 
hgute there are various sorts; but the most common form is put- 
ting the cart before the horse, or taking the effect fi>r the cause. 
The industrious, prudent, and enlightened people of this coun- 
try have thriven and grown great and rich, not always in con- 
sequence of good, but in spite of bad government Their na- 
tive shrewdness and energy have enabled them to triumph 
' over impediments, political, fiscal, and commercial, which 
would have complietely crushed a less active and enterprisinof 
nation. When, therefore, they are desired to reverence the 
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mu-govemed and the unrefbnDed institations, to which alone 
they are told to consider themselves indebted for all the ad- 
vantages they enjoy, one cannot help recalling the rum sequUur 
of the Carmelite Friar, who instanced as a striking proof of the 
superintendence and goodness of Providence, that it almost 
invariably made a river ran completely through the middle of 
every large city. Somewhat akin to thir instance of ndivetS 
was the reply of the Birmingham boy, who being-asked whether 
softie shillings^ which he tendered at a shop, were good, , 
answered with great simplicity, ^ Ay, that they be, fori seed 
father make 'em all this morning.** 

NOVELTY— What, we recover from oblivion. We can 
fish little out of the river Lethe that haer not first been thrown 
into it The world of d iscovery goes round without advancing, 
like a squirrel in its cage, and the revolution c^ one century 
dififers but littl&from that of its predecessor. New performers 
mount the stage, but the pieces and its accompaniments remain 
pretty much the same. Trumpets and taxes are the charac- 
teristics of the present sra. No security without immense 
standing armies, no armies without pay, no pay without taxes. 
It is a grievance which we cannot avoid, and of which, therer 
fore, it were as well to say nothing; but if Tacitus is not silent 
on the subject, who can be? ** Neque quies gentium,''^ says 
that historian, *' sine armis, neque arma sine stipendiiSf neque 
stipendia sine tributis haberi queuntJ'* 

In the two extremes of life we have the most acute sense 
of novelty. To the boy all is new : to the old man, when this 
world no longer c^ers variety or change, is presented the 
most stimulating of all novelties— the contemplation c^a new 
existence. 

Shakspeare ^ exhausted worlds, and then imagined new ;** 
but this is a privilege conceded to none but the chosen sons of 
geniuis. Common writers can only become original, when 
they have exbaused nature, by becoming unnatural. Like a 
mountebank at a fair, they surprise our atten^n by their 
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extravagance, but they cannot keep it. We shrug our shoul- 
ders, and forget them. Many are the writers, nevertheless, 
who prefer a momentary fooPs cap to a distant laurel. 

NOVEMBER— The period at which most Englishmen take 
leave of the sun for nine months, and not a few of them for 
e^r. A demure Scottish lady having been introduced to the 
Persian ambassador when in London, exclaimed with an in- 
credulous air, /* Is it possible that ye are such idolaters in 
Persia as to worship the sun?'* '* Yes, madam,'* was the 
reply, ^ and so you. would in England, if you ever saw, him." 

OATH — LegaL Making the awful and infinite Deity a 
fMirty to all the trivial and vulgar impertinences of human 
life : an act of profanation equally . required from a church- 
warden and an archbishop, from a petty constable' and the 
chief justice of England. ^ Let the law,*' says Paley, ** con- 
tinue its own functions, if they be thought requisite ; but let 
it spare the solemnity of an oath, and, where it is necessary, 
fiom the want of something better to depend upon, to accept 
a maji's word or own account, let it annex to prevarication 
penalties proportionable to the public consequence of the 
oflfence." 

Where they are made a test of religious belief, for the 
purpose of excluding any class of our fellow-subjects from 
their civil rights, oaths, being equally opposed to Christianity, 
policy, and. justice, ought to be totally and finally abolished. 
He who first devised -the oath of - abjuration, profligately 
boasted that he had framed a test which should " danm one 
half of tlie nation, and starve the other ;'* — a vaunt well worth 
the consideration of those who have placed themselves within 
the first clause of his prophecy. 

To the utterance of oaths, as execrations, a practice equally 
hateful fi>r its blasphemy and vulgarity, there seems to be 
little other inducement than its gratuitous sinfulnessT since it 
communicates np pleasure, and removes no uneasiness, neither 
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elevates the speaker, nor depresses the hearer. ^ Go^'' 
Prince Henry, the son of James I., when one of his courtiers 
swore bitterly at being disappointed of a tennis match — ^*^ Go ! 
all the pleasures of earth are not worth a single oath." 

OBEDIENCE— MILITARY— Must be implicit and un- 
reasoning. *' Sir,'' said the Duke of Wellington to an officwr 
of engineers,- who urged the unpossibility of executing the 
directions he had received, ^ I do not ask your opinion, I gave 
you my orders, and I expect them to be obeyed.'* It might 
have b^en difficult, however, to yield a literal obedience to 
the adjutant of a volunteer corps, who, being doubtful whether 
he had distributed muskets to all the men, cried out — ** All 
you that are without arms will please to hold up your hands. 



n 



ODOURS — Bad — ^the silent voice of nature, made audible 
by the nose. The worst may, in some degree, be sweetened 
to our sense, by a recollection of the important part they per- 
fi>rm in the ec<momy of the world. Those emitted by dead 
animals, attract birds and beasts of prey from an almost in- 
credible distance, who not only soon remove the nuisance, but 
convert it into new life, beauty, and enjoyment Should no 
such resource be at hand, as is often the case in inhabited 
countries, the pernicious effluvia disengaged from these de- 
caying substances, occasion them to be quickly buried in the 
ground, where their organised forms are resolved into che- 
mical constituents, and they are fitted to become the food of 
vegetables. The noxious gas is converted into the aroma of 
the flower, and that which threatened to poison the air, aflS>rd8 
nourishment and delight to man and beast Animals are thus 
converted into plants, and plants again become animals ;*— 
change of form and not extinction— or, rather, destruction for 
the sake of reproduction, being the system of nature. Pul- 
verized' human bones are now largely imported into England 
for manu^ and the com thos raised will again be eventually 
reccmverted into human bones. 
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OLD AGE — ^need not necessarily be felt in the mind, as in 
the body ; time's current may wear wrinkles in the fece that 
shall not reach the heart : there is no inevitable decrepitude 
or senility of the spirit, when its tegument feels the touches 
of decay. We sometimes talk of men ftlling into their 
second childhood, when we should rather say that they have 
never emerged from their first, but have always been in an 
intellectual nonage. Vigorous minda very rarely sink into 
imbecility, even in extreme age. Time seems rather to drag 
them backwards, to their youth, than forwards towards seni« 
lity. Like the Glastonbury thorn, they flower in the Christ- 
mas of their days. Hear how beaOtitully the veneral>le 
Goethe, in the Dedication to the first part of Faust j abandons 
himself to this Palingenesia. 

** Ye approach again, ye shadowy shapes, which once, in 
the morning of life, presented yourselves to my troubled view ! 
Shall I try, this time, to hold you fiist I Do I feel my heart 
still inclined towards that delusion ? Ye press forward ! well 
then, ye may hold dominion over me as ye arise around out of 
vapour and mist My U^m feels youthfully agitated by .the 
magic breath which atmospheres ypur train. 

^ Ye bring with you the iniages of happy days, aiid many 
loved shades arise ; like to an old, half-expired tradition, rises 
First-love with Friendship in their company. The pang is 
renewed ; the plaint repeats the labyrinthine, mazy course of 
life, and names the dear ones who, cheated of &ir hours by 
fortune, have vanished away before me. 

" They hear not the fi)llowing lays — the souls to whom I 
sang the first Dispersed is the friendly throng — ^the first 
echo» alas, has died away! My sorrow voices itself to the 
stranger many: their very applause makes my heart sick; 
and all that in other days rejoiced in my song— if still living, 
strays scattered through the world. 

^* And a yearning, long unfelt, for that quiet, pensive. Spirit- 
realm seizes me. 'Tis hovering even npw, in half-formed 
tones, my lisping lay, like the .£olian harp. A tremor seizes 

5* 
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me : tear follows tear ; the austere beart feela ita;^ growing 
mild and soft. What I have, I see as in the distance; and 
what is gone, becomes a reality to me." 

What a cordial is this apocalypse of youth to all ^ grave and 
reverend seniors !" — ^Why should any of us doubt that the 
mind may be progressive, even when the body loses ground 1 
If we are wiser to-day than yesterday, what is to prevent our 
being wiser to-morrow than to day?-T-Women rarely die 
during pregnancy ; and while the mind cian be made to con- 
ceive and bear children, we may be assured that nature cleans 
to preserve its full vitality and power. 

Privation of friends by death, is the greatest trial of old 
age ; for> tJiough new ones may succeed to their places, they 
cannot replace them. For this, bowever, as fcnr all other 
sorrows, there is a consolation. When we are left behind, 
and feel as exiles upon earth, we are reconciled to the idea of 
quitting it, and yearn for that ft(ture home, whei^ we shall be 
united tp our predecessors, and whither our survivors will 
fidlowua 

Old age is still comparative, and one man may be youngor 
at eighty, than another at forty. ^ Ah I madam !" -exclaimed 
the patriarch Fontenelle, when talking to a young and beau- 
tifUl woman—-** if I were but fourscore agaio !" 

How powerful is sjrmpathy ! the mere mention of thia 
anecdote has sent me courting to the muse, and has thrown 
into verse what I had intended further to say on the sub- 
ject of 

OLD AGE. 

Yes, I am old ; — ^my strength declines, 

And wrinkles tell the touch of time, 
Yet might I fiiney these the signs 

Not of decay, but manhood's prime ; 
For all within is young and glowing. 
Spite of old age*s outward showing. 
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Yea, I am M ;— the ball, the sqpig, 

The turf, the gun, no more allure ; 
I shun the gay and gilded throng : 

Yet, ah ! how far more sweet and pure 
Home's tranquil joys, and mental treasures, 
Than dissipation's proudest pleasures ! 

Yes, I am old ; — Ambition's call, — 

Fame, wealth, distinction's keen pursuit, 

That once could charm and cheat me — all 
Are now detected, passive, mote. 

Thank God ! the passions and their riot 

Are barter'd for content and quiet 

Yes, I am old ; — ^but as I press 

The vale of years with willing feet. 
Still do I find lifb's sorrows less, 

And all its hallow'd joys more sweet ; 
Since time, for every rose he snatches, 
Take|S fifty thorns, with all their scratches. 

My wife — God bless her ! is as dear 

As when I plighted first my truth ; 
I feel, in every child's career. 

The joys of renovated youth : 
And as to Nature-T-I behold her 
With firesh delight as I grow older. 

Yes,! am old ;— and death hath ta'en 

Full many a friend, to memory dear ; . 
Yet, when I die, 'twill soothe the pain 

Of quitting my survivors here. 
To think how all will be delighted. 
When in the skies again united ! 

Yes, I am old ;--ezperieDce now. 
That best of guides^ hath made me sage, 

And thus inetrueted, I avow • 
My firm Cdnvietion, that M age. 

Of aU our variatts ternw of ^ving, 

Deserves the warmest, best thanksgiving ! 
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« OLD MEir— sayi Rochefoacanld, ^ like to give good 
advice, as a consolation for being no longer in a condition to 
give a bad example. May we not torn the dictum of the 
writef against himseli; and infer that he gave ns all his bad 
advice from a contrary feeling? — ^Well may the portrait be 
dark, when the misanthrope draws from himself!'* 

OMEN — The imaginary language of heaven speaking by 
signs. An oracle is the same, speaking by human tongues, 
but both have now become dumb. . If we wish to know who 
believes in this Latin word, we must get our Latin answer by 
reading it backwards. 

OPINION — A capricious .tyrant, to which many a free- 
born Briton willingly binds himself a slave. Deeming it of 
much more importance to be valued than valuable ;-»holding 
opinion to be worthier than worth, we had rather stand 
well in the estimation of others, even of those whom we do 
not esteem, than of ourselves. This, is, indeed, the 

** Meanness that soars, an4 pride that licks the dqst*' 

The greater the importance we attach to our opinions, t^e 
grefiter our intolerance, which is wrong, even when we are 
right) and doubly so when we are in error ; so that persecution- 
for opinion's sake, can never be justifiable. Our own expe- 
rience might teach us better, for evelry inan has differed, at 
various times, from himself as much as he ever has differed 
at any one time from others. 

Suffering others to think for us, when HesLveu has sup- 
plied us with reason and a conscience for the express purpose 
of enabling us to think for ourselves, is the great fountain of 
all human error. ** There cannot,'' says Locke, ** be a more 
dangerous thing to rely on than the opinion of others, nor 
more likely to mislead one ; since there is much more fklse- 
hood and error among men than truth and knowledge ; and 
if the opinions and persuasions of others, whom we know 
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and think well of, be a g^und of assent, men have reason to 
be heathens in Japan, Mahometans in Turkey, Papists in 
Spain, Protestants in England, and Lutherans in Sweden.*^* 

Were a whole nati(Mi to start upon a new career of educa^ 
tion, with mature Acuities, and minds free from prepossessions 
or prejudices, how much would be quickly abandoned that 
.is now most stubbornly cherished ! If we have many opi- 
nions, in our present state, that have once been proscribed, it 
is presumable that we cling to many more which future gene- 
rations will discard. The world is yet in its boyhood — per- 
haps in its in&ncy ; and our fancied wisdom is but the babble 
of the nursery. However quickly we may take up an error-, 
we abandon it slowly. As a man often feels a pain in the _ 
1^ that has been long amputated, so does he frequently 
yearn towards an opinion after it has been cut off from his 
mind, — ^so true is it that 

*' He that*s convinced against his will, 
Is of the same opinion Istill.** 

So wedded are scmie people to their own notions, that they 
' will not have any persons for friends, or even for servants, who 
do not entertain similar views. Lord L^— makes a point' 
of strictly cross-questioning his domestics, as to their religious 
and political fitith, before .he engages them. While residing 
on his Irish estates, a groom presented himself to be hired, 
resolving, bef^ehand, not to compromise himself by any in- 
considerate replies. "What are your opinions 1** was the 
peer's first demand. " Indeed, then, yodr lordship's honour I 
I have just none at all at all." " Not any ! nonsense !^-you 
must have some, and I insist upon knowing them." *< Why, 
then, your honour's glory, they are for all the w<M*ld just the 
same as your lordship's."- ** Then you can have no> objection 
to state them, and to confess frankly what is your way of 
thinking." " Och ! and is it my way of thinking you mane 

* Ob the Human Understanding, U iv. c; xv. 
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1>jr my opiniqns ?— -Why, then, I am exactly the same way 
of thinking as Pat Snllivan, your honour's gamekeeper, for, 
says he to me, as I was comipg up stairs. Murphy, says he, 
I'm thinking you'll never be paying me the two-and-twenty 
shiUings I lent you, last Christmas was a twelvemonth. Faith ! 
says I, Pat Sullivan ! I'm quite of your way of thinking." 

OPTIMISM — ^A devout conviction that, under the govern- 
ment of a benevolent and all-powerful God, everything con- 
duces ultimately to the best in the world he has created, and 
that mankind, the constant objects of his paternal care, are in 
a perpetual state of improvement, and increased happiness. 
This is a great and consoling principle, tiie summary of all 
religion and all philosophy, the reconciler of all misgivings, 
the source of all comfort and consolation. To believe in it, 
is to realize its truth, so far as we are individually concerned ; 
and indeed it will mainly depend upon ourselves, whether 
or not everything shall be for the best Let us cling to the 
moral of Parnell's hermit, rather than suffer our confidence 
m the divine goodness to be staggered by the &rcical exag- 
gerations of Voltaire's Candide. If the theory of the former 
be a delusion, it is, at least, a delightful one ; and, for my 
own part — "tnalim cum Platone errare, quam cum aliis 
recU sentire*^ — ^where the error is of so consolatory and ele- 
vating a description. 

An optimist may be wrong, but presumption and religion are 
in his favour; nor can we positively pronounce anything to be for 
fin^ evil, until the end of all things has arrived, and the whole 
scheme of creation is revealed to us. " Does not every archi- 
tect complain of the injustice of criticising a building before 
it is half finished 1 — Yet, who can tell what volume of the 
creation we are in at present, or what point the structure of 
our moral fabric has attained? — Whilst we are all in a 
vessel that is sailing under sealed orders, we shall do well 
to coifide implicitly in our government and Captain.'** 



*.Ed. Review, L. 309. 
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ORDINATION — Investing a man with ecclesiastical aa- 
thority, that he may point out the way to the other world, and 
surrounding him, at the same time, if he be an Episcopalian, 
with all the temptations of this world, in order that his 
preaching and his practice may differ as widely as possible. 

Every man, upon taking deacon's ord^rs, is admonished 
that " the deacons must be grave, not given toJUtky lucreJ** 
He solemnly declares his belief, that he is " inwardly moved 
by the Holy Ghost, to take upon him the office and ministra- 
tion," and that he is " truly called according to the will «f 
our LcHPd Jesus Christ." He undertakes the duty of *• search- 
ing for the sick, poor, and impotent people of the parish, that 
they may be relieved with the alms of the parishioners or 
others." And^yet how many are there (we speak chiefly -of 
the clerical absentees of Ireland) who, merely contemplating 
the Church as a worldly corporation, not differing from 
others, except in its superior opulence, privileges, and en- 
dowments, enter upon that most sacred and august stage 
as an arena whereon they are to struggle for fat livings, 
golden stalls, rich prebends and deaneries, and ' opulent 
bishoprics ! What are the speculative doubts of^ philosophers, 
compared to the practical unbelief and unchristianity of such 
examples 1 

Modern times furnish few imitators of the celebrated 
Robert Boyle, who, being pressed by Lord Clarendon to enter 
into orders, with an almost certainty of obtaining distinctions 
in the Church, declined the oflfer—" not feeling within him- 
self," as he assured Bishop Burnet, " any motion or tendency 
of mind which he could safely esteem a call from the Holy 
Ghost, and so not venturing to take holy orders, lest he 
i^ould be found to have lied unto it" The resolution of 
this illustrious philosopher was a happy one for the world, 
and perhaps for himself. 

ORIGINALITY — Unconscious or undetected imitation. 
Even Seneca complains, that the ancients had compelled 
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him to berrow from them what they would have taken firom 
him, had he been lucky enoug^h to have preceded them. 
"Every one of my writings,*' says Goethe, in the same 
candid spirit, '* has been furnished to me by a thousand dif- 
ferent persons, a thousand different things : the learned and 
the ignorant, the wise and the foolish, in&ncy and age, have 
come in turn, generally without having the least suspicion 
of it, to bring me the offering of their thoughts, their facul- 
ties, their experience : often have they sowed the harvest I 
have reaped. My work is that of an aggregation of human 
beings, taken from the whole of nature ; it bears the name of 
Goethe.** 

It is in the power of any writer to be original, by deserting 
nature, and seeking the quaint and the fantastical ; but lite- 
rary monsters, like all others, are generally short-lived. 
** When I was a young man," says Goldsnuth, ** being anxious 
.to distinguish myself I was perpetually starting new pro- 
positions ; but I soon gave this over, for I found that gene- 
rally what was new was fiUse.*' Strictly speaking, we may 
be original without being new: oUr thoughts may be our 
own, and yet common-place. 

, ORTHODOXY — Says a reverend writer, will cover a 
multitude of sins, butA cloud of virtues cannot cover the want 
of the minutest particle of orthodoxy : whatever you do, be 
orthodox. Nevertheless, it might be easily shown, that all 
Christian churches have suflered more by th^r zeal fin* ortho- 
doxy, and by the violent niethods taken to promote it, than 
fixim the utmost efibrts of their greatest enemies.* 

P 8 and Q s.— The origin of the phrase ** Mind your P s and 
Qs is not generally known. In ale4iouses, where chalk 
scores were formerly marked upon the wall, or behind the 
door of the tap-room, it was customary to put these initial 
letters at the head of every man's account, to show the num- 
ber of pints «nd quarts for which he was in arrears; and we 



may presmne many a friendly rustic to have tapped his neigh- 
boar on the shoulder, when he was indulging too freely in 
his potations, and to have exclaimed, as he pointed to the 
sccMre, ** Giles ! Giles ! mind your P s and Q s.** 

When Toby, the learned pig, was in the zenith of his po- 
pularity, a theatrical wag, who attended the performance} 
maliciously set before him some peas; a temptation which 
the animal could not resist, and which immediately occa« 
sioned him to lose h^s ciie. The pig exhibitor remonstrated 
with the author of the mischief on the unfairness of what he 
had done, when he replied, that his only wish was, to see 
whether Toby knew his P s from his Qs. 

PANACEA — Advertised. — See Poison. There would be 
little comfort for the sick, either in body or mind, were there 
any truth in the averment, that philosophy, like medicine, baa 
plenty of drugs and quack medicines, but few remedies, and 
hardly any specifics So hi from admitting this discouraging 
statement, a panacea may be prescribed, which, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, .will generally prevent, and rarely &i] to 
alleviate, most of the evils that flesh is heir ta The follow- 
ing are the simple ingredients : — occupation for the mind, ex- 
ercise for the body, temperance and virtue for the sake of 
both. This is the magnum arcanum of health and happiness. 
Half of our illness and misery arises from the perversion of 
that reason which was given to us as a protection -against 
both. We are led astray by our guide, and poisoned by our 
physician. , 

PARENT. — ^It may be doubted, whether a man can fully 
appreciate the mysterious properties, and the thought-ele- 
vating dignity of his nature, until, by becoming a parent, he 
feels himself to be a creator as well as a creature. The 
childless num passes through life like an arrow through the 
air, leaving nothing behind that may mark his flight A 
tombstone, stating that they were born and died,. is the sole 
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brief evidence of existence, which the mass of bachelors call 
transmit to the succeeding generation. But the father feels 
that he belongs to the future, as well as the present ; he has, 
perhaps, become a permanent part and paroel of this majesti- 
cal world '* till the great globe dissolve ;" for his descendants 
may not iknpossibly make discoveries, or effect reforms, that 
shall influence the destiny of the whole human race, and thus 
immortalize their name. These may be baseless dreams, 
fond and doating reveries, but, like all the aspirations con- 
nected with our ofl&pring, they serve to soothe and meliorate 
the heart, while they send the delighted spirit into the future, 
wreathed with laurels, and mounted upon a triumphal car of 
glorious hopes. 

PARTRIDGE— A bird to which the Squirearchy are so 
strangely attached, that they will shoot, trap, and transport 
their fellow-creatures for the pleasure of destroying it them- 
selves. 

PARTY-SPIRIT— A species of mental vitriol, which we 
bottle up in our bosoms, that we may squirt it against others ; 
but which, in the meantime, irritates, corrodes, and poisons 
our own hearts. Personality and invective are not only 
proofs of a bad argument, but of a bad'arguer; for politeness 
is perfectly compatible with wit and logic, while it enhances 
the triumph of both. By a union of courtesy and talent, an 
adversary may be made to grace his own defeat, as the sandal 
tree perfumes the hatchet that cuts it down. Caesar's soldiers 
fought none the worse for being scented with unguents, nor 
will any combatant be weakened by moral suavity. The bit- 
terness of political pamphlets, and newspaper writing, so fej 
from acting as a tonic, debilitates and dishonours them. A 
furious pamphleteer, on being reproached with his unsparing 
acrim6ny, exclaimed, " Burke, and Curran, and Grattan, have 
written thus, as well as I." *« Ay," said his friend, ** but have 
you written thus as weU as they 1" Political writers and 
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orators must not mistake the rage, the mouthing, and the 
contortions of the Sibyl for her inspiration. 

PAS&IONS. — Were it not for the salutary agitation of the 
passions, the waters of life would become dull, stagnant, and 
as unfit for all vital purposes as those of the Dead Sea. It 
should be equally our object to guard against those tempests 
and overflowings which may entail mischief either upon our- 
selves or others ; and to avoid that drowsy calm, of which the 
sluggishness and inertia are inevitably hostile to the health 
and spirits. In %he voyage t)f life, we should imitate the an- 
cient mariners, who, without losing sight of the earth, trusted 
to the heavenly signs for their guidance. Happy the man, 
the tide of whose passions, like that of the great ocean, is re- 
gulated by a light from above ! 

St Evremond compares the passions to runaway horses, 
which you must tame by letting them have their run ; a pe- 
rilous experiment, in which the rider may break his neck. 
Much better to restrain and conquer them before they get 
head ; for if they do not obey, they will be sure to command, you. 

TASSrVE RESISTANCE— succeeding to that doctrine 
of passive obedience, which was once so strenuously incul- 
cated, promises to be not less efficient as a public weapon, 
than the helplessness of woman is often found to be in private 
life. This formidable, though negative power, may be com- 
pared to a snowball, — the more you push against it, the 
greater it becomes ; it continues giving way before you, until 
it finally comes to a stand still, conquers your strength, and 
defies your utmost endeavours to move it The Quakers 
were the first to discover this important secret ; the Catholic 
tithe-payers of Ireland are now acting upon it ; the English 
dissenters are betaking themselves to it in the question Of 
Church-rates ; and it threatens to be the common resort of 
the whole people, wherever there is a grievance to be re- 
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dreaaedt for which they are compelled to take the remedy into 
their own hands. 

PATRIOTISM— Too often the hatred of other countries 
disguised as the love of our own ; a ibnaticism injurious to the 
character, and fatal to the repose of mankind. In the subjects 
of small states, it is more especially odious, for they must 
hate nearly the whole of their feUow-creaturea Were the 
world under the domination of one monarch, patriotism would 
be a virtue. Let us. view it as under the government of <me 
celestial king ; let us consider the children of our c<xnmon 
Father, whatever be their creed or country, as our brethren* 
and the narrow foeling of patriotism will soon expand into the 
nobler and more exalted principle of an all-embracing human- 
ism. Most delightful is it to contemplate the friendly inter- 
course now' in active operation between the people of different 
countries, and mote especially between those of France and 
£2ngland« There is rapidly springing up a holy alliance of 
natimis, not of kings, and a European public (pinion, fixMn 
which the philanthropist may confidently anticipate the con- 
trolling of governments, the diminished frequency of wars, 
the improvement of the human race, and the completbn of 
what a benevolent Providence has designed for the destiny of 
man. 

Public opinion, when it has once ascertained its own power, 
will direct, while it seems to obey ; as a vessel, while it ap- 
pears to be governed by the elements, is, in &ct, compelling 
them to conduct her into the desired port 

PEN — ^The silent mouthpiece of the mind, which gives 
ubiquity and permanence to the evanescent thought of a mo- 
ment 

PERSECUTION— Disobeying the most solemn injunctions 
of Christianity, under the sham plea of upholding it How 
admirable the humility of the spiritual persecutor, when he 
kindly condescends to patronise the Deity, to assist Omnisci- 
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enoe with his counsels, and lend ti helping hand to Omnipo-' 
ten6e ! In such an attempt, the failure is generally as signal 
as the folly, the cruelty, and the impiety ; for martyrs, like 
certain plants, spring up more stuhbornly, the more you endea- 
vour to crush and trample them down. The rebound is always 
proportioned to the percussion, the recoil to the discharge. 
To conquer faoiaticism, you must tolerate it : the shuttlecock 
of religious difference soon &lls to the ground, when there are 
no battledores to beat it backwards and forwards. 

Power should never be given to any class, as religionists ; 
for morality, and even humemity, are but sorry secinities 
against the promptings of that heartless monster, bigotry* 
Hence the danger of what is called an established religion, or, 
in other words, of a religion wielding the sword of the civil: 
magistrate — ^the source of persecution in all creeds, and all 
ages. " It was the state religion of Rome that persecuted the 
first Christians." — ^** Who was it that crucified the Saviour of 
the world for attempting to reform the religion of his country? 
The Jewish priesUiood. — Who was it that drowned the altars 
of tlieir idols with the blood of Christians, for attempting to 
abolish Paganism ? The Pagan priesthood. — ^Whowasit that 
persecuted to flames and death those who, in the time of 
Wickliffe and his followers, laboured to reform the errors^ of 
Popery 1 The Popish priesthood. — ^Who was it, and who is it, 
that bo^h in England and in Ireland, since the reformation — 
but I check my hand, being unwilling to reflect upOn the dead, 
or to exasperate the living."* 

** It was the state Teligion in this country that persecuted the 
Protestants ; and since Protestantism has been established, it 
is the state religion which has persecuted Protestant dissenters. 
Is this the fault principally of the fkith of these Churches, or 
of their alliance with the State ? No man can be in doubt for 
an answer."! 

* Miscellaneous Tracts, by the Bishop of LlandafT, vol. ii. 
t Dymond's "Church aod the Clergy.'* 

6* 
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The clergy, indeed, are apt to tell us, that they require no 
fbrther &Yoar for their doctrines and diacipUne, than a fair 
and impartial inquiry ; and this is perfectly true, so long as 
they are satisfied with the results of the inquiry ; but should 
the contrary be the case, the luckless investigator is liable to 
be refuted by. the Canon Law, and the irresistible arguments 
of fine, pillory, and imprisMunent This is jfreedom of inquiry 
with' a vengeance! 

PESSIMISTS — Moral squinters, who being incapable of a 
straightforward view, '' imagine that penetration is evinced by 
universal suspicion and mistrust ; who hope, perhaps, to exalt 
themselves by degrading othc^; who discredit every thing that 
is noble, believe all that is base ;. who would persuade their 
hearers, that the pure wholesome temple of moral beauty aad 
virtue, is a lazar-houpe of noisome corruption and festering 
abomination. A more false and pestilent treason against hu* 
nan nature, a more impious profanation of the divinity of 
goodness that is within us, a more self-condemning calumny 
upon the world, it is not easy to ccmceive ; and yet, upon this 
paltry, mischievous basis, have weak-headed and bad-hearted 
men, in all ages, not cmly conitriTed to obtain a reputation for 
t^rewdness and sagacity, but sometimes have been enabled to 
distress, with painful misgivings, those nobler spirits, who 
would wish to sympathise with fellow-creatures, in the fullness 
of love and charity; and to believe themselves surrounded with 
congenial hearts and kindred souls." 

PHILANTHROPY— Was notlU-defined by Cicero, when 
he says, alluding to the purposes of man's creation — ^*Ad 
tuendos oanservanioique lunjdnes^lMminem nalum esse. 
Homines hominum tiausd sunt generatiy tU ipsi inter se alii 
dliis prodesse possint Hominemj naturte obedientem^ homin 
nocere non posse" 

Why was man made with wide-spreading arms, except, as 
Dryden beautifully supposes— 
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** To satisfy a wide embrace ?** 

The only way we can evince our gratitude to our great 
Creator and Benefactor, for all that be has given us, is to be as 
useftd as we can to his creatures, and '* to love our neighbour 
as ourselves,*' 

** I fear," said a country curate to his flock — ** when I ex- 
plained to you in my last charity sermon, that Philanthropy was 
the love of our species, you must have understood me to say 
specie, which may account for the smalUiess of the collection. 
You will prove, I hope, by your present contributions, that you 
are no longer labouring under the same mistake.'* 

PHYSICIANS'— Always cherish a sneaking kindness for 
cooks, as more certain and regular purveyors of patients than 
plague and pestilence ; and there is this advantage in their 
advice, that no two of them agree, so that the taste of an inva- 
lid may always be accommodated. ** Are you oat of sorts,*' 
says Montaigne, ** that your physician has denied you the en- 
joyment of wine, and of your fiivourite dishes ? — ^Be not uneasy; 
apply to me, and I engage to find you one of equal credit, who 
shall put you under a regimen perfectly opposite to that set- 
tled by your own adviser.*' 

Blunt, and even rude, as he sometimes was, our countryman, 
Abemethy, would not have hazarded so unfeeling a speech as 
is recorded of Andrea Baccio, the celebrated Florentine phy- 
sician. Being called on to attend a woman of quality, he felt 
her pulse, and asked hei how old she was. — She told him, 
" about four score.*' — " And how long would you live ?** de- 
manded the surly practitioner, quitting her hand, and making 
the best of his way out of the house. 

Physicians may well smile at the many jokes and malicious 
pleasantries of which they are the butt, for they must share 
the consciousness of their patients, that there is bo greater 
benefactor to his species than the successful practitioner. No 
wonder that such men received divine honours in the olden 
times, since they seem to approximate to the attributes of the 
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gods.— *< Neque enim ulld aUA re homines propius ad Deos 
accedunt, quam salutem kominibus dandoy 

PHYSIOGNOMY— Reading the handwriting of nature 
upon the human countenance. If a man's face, as it is pre- 
tended, be like that of a watch, which reveals without, what 
it conceals within, silence itself is no security for our thoughts, 
fer'a dial tells the hour as well as a clock. If, in addition to 
tiiis self-betrayal, the suggestion of Momus could be realized, 
and a window be placed in our bosoms, so that " he who runs 
may read,*' the best of us might well change colour, for many 
a heart would look black when it was read. 

PIC-NIC — The most unpleasant pf all parties of pleasure. 

If sick of home and luxuries, 

You want a new sensation, 
And sigh for the unwonted ease 

Ofunaccommodaiion, — 
If you would taste, -as amateur. 

And vagabond beginner. 
The painful pleasures of the poor, 

Get up a Pic-nic dinner. 

Presto ! His done— away, you start. 

All frolic, fun, and laaghter. 
The servants and provision cart 

As gaily trotting after. 
The spot is reachM, when all exclaim 

With many a joyous antic, 
" How sweet a scene ! — ^I*m glad we came ! 

How rural — how romantic !" 

Pity the night was wet ! — ^but what 

Care gipsies and carousers ? 
So down upon the swamp you squat 

In porous Nankeen trousers. — 
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Stick to what sticks to you-^your tieat, 

For Ijhistles round you huddle, 
While nettles threaten legs and feet. 

If shifted from a puddle. • 

Half starved with hunger — ^pardiM with thirst. 

All haste to spread the dishes, 
When lo ! 'tie found, the ale has burst 

Amid the loaves and fishes 
Over the pie," a sodden sop. 

The grasshoppers are skipping, 
Each roll's asponge, each loaf a mop. 

And all the meat is dripping* — 

Bristling with broken glass, you find 

Some cakes among the botUes, 
Which those may eat who do not mind 

Excoriated throttles. 
The biscuits now are wiped and dried, 

When aquaUing voices utter, 
^ Look ! look ! a toad has got astride 

Our only pat of butter !" 

Your solids in a liquid state, ' 

Your cooling liquids heated. 
And every promised joy by fete 

Most fetally defeated ; 
All, save the serving men are sour'd. 

They smirk, the cunning sinners ! 
Having, before they came, devour'd 

Most comfortable dinners. 

Still 3%u asslume, in very spite, 

A grim and gloomy gladness. 
Pretend to laugh — ^affect delight — 

And ffQorn all show of sadness. — 
While thus you smile, but storm within, 

A storm without comes faster, 
And down descends in deaf 'ning din 

A deluge of dbaster. 
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'Us aauve qui pent ; — the fruit dessert 

Is fruitlessly deserted, 
Aud homeward now jou all revert, 

Dull, desolate, and dirtied, 
Each gruffly grumbling, as he eyes 

His soaked and sullen brother, 
** If these are Pic-nic pleasantries, 

Preserve me from another !" 



** PILGRIM'S PROGRESS."— The hero of this popular 
and pious allegory, as has been justly observed by Mr. Dunlop, 
in his " History of Fiction," — ** is a mere negative character, 
without one good quality to recommend him. There is little 
or no display of charity, beneficence, or even benevolence* 
during the whole course- of his pilgrimage. The sentiments 
of Christian are narrow and illiberal, and his struggles and 
exertions wholly selfish.*' 

In proof of the latter part of this imputation, mark with 
what a heartless indifference to everything but himself, he 
abandons his wife and family.-^" Now he had not run far 
firom his own home, but his wife and children, perceiving it, 
began to cry after him to return, but the man put two fingers 
^nto his ears, and ran on, crying Life ! Life ! Eternal Life ! 
So he looked not behind him, but fled towards the middle of 
the plain." 

So uniform are the results of fanaticism, even when engen- 
dered by difierent views of religion, that a precisely similar 
trait is related of the Catholic, St Francis Xavier. '* It is 
well," says Sir Walter Scott, speaking mf hi^ general cha- 
racter, as given by Dryden, " that out admiration is qualified 
by narrations so shocking to humanity, as the account of the 
Saint passing by the house of his ancestors, the abode of his 
aged mother, on his road to leave Europe for ever, and con- 
ceiving he did God good service in denying himself the 
melancholy consolation of a last farewell," — JAfe of Dry* 
dm,?' ^36. 
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PLAGIARISTS— Purloiners, who filch the flruit that 
others have gathered, and then throw away the basket 

PLEASING ALL PARTIES.— This hopeless attempt 
usually ends by pleasing none, for time-servers neither serve 
themselves nor any one else. As the endeavour involves a 
contemptible compromise of principle, it is generally despised 
by the very parties whom we seek to conciliate. What 
opinion can we have of a man who has no opinion of his' own? 
—A neutral, we can understand and respect ; but a Janus- 
fiiced double^ealer, who affects to belong to both sides, will 
not be tolerated by either. His fear of giving offence is the 
greatest of all offences. Of this, a ludicrous instance was 
afS)rded at the time of the riots, in 1700, when every one was 
obliged to chalk *^ No Popery'* upon the wall of his house, in 
order to protect it from violencc-^Delpini, the clown, parti- 
cularly anxious to win ** golden opinions from all sorts of 
men," since his benefit was close at hand, scrawled upon his 
house, in large letters — " No Religion." 

PLEASURES.— iSee Will-o'-the-wisp. Some, like the 
horizon, recede perpetually as we advance towards them; 
others, like butterflies, are crushed by being caught Plea- 
sure unattained, is the hare which we hold in chace, cheered 
on by the ardour of competition, the exhilarating cry of the 
dogs — ^the shouts of the hunters — ^the echo of the horn — the 
ainbition of being in at the death. . Pleasure attained, is the 
same hare hanging up in the sportsman's larder, worthless, 
disregarded, despised, dead. 

The keenest pleasures of an unlawful nature are poisoned 
by a lurking self-reproach, ever rising up to hiss at us, like a 
snake amid the flowers — 



medio de fonte leporum. 



Sargit aliqoid amari ;" 
while there is aisecret consolation, even in the heaviest cala- 
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mity, if we feel that it has not heen iacurred hy oar own 
miscondact Upon thia subject the great and golden rale is, 
80 to enjoy present, as that they may not interfere with future 
pleasures. Burns has happily compared sensual pleasure to 

** Snow that fallB upon a riTer, 
A moment white, then gone for eTer.*' 

POETRY.— .The music of thought conveyed to us in the 
music of language:— the art of embalming intellectual beauty, 
a process which threatens to be speedily enrolled, togetiier 
with the Egyptian method of immortalizing the body, among 
the sciences which are lost 

The hiarm<»y of the works of nature is the visible poetry of 
the Almighty, emblazoned on the three-leaved book of earth, 
sea, and sky. 

If Hayley could talk, even in his days, of—" the cold blank 
bookseller's rhyme-freezing fiice," what would he say in ours, 
when we have seen Crabbe, Wordsworth, and Coleridge, 
condemned to an involuntary silence; Moore, the first lyrical 
writer of the age, ** vir nvUa rum donandus laum^ one whose 
very soul is poetry, driven to the ungenial toil qf Biography ; 
and Soutbey, not only necessitated to waste his fine poetical 
talents and kindly feelings in the fierce arena of criticism 
and politics, but absolutely obliged to consult the public taste, 
or rather the total want of it, by discontinuing the Laureate 
odes? 

Absurd as it was to expect a rational answer fh>m T. H., 
I ventured to ask him how it came that all our best poets 
were obliged to write prose 1 — ** Because poetry is jjro»e- 
scribedf'^ was his reply. 

POINT — One good one. So various are the estimates 
formed of us by our fellbw-creatures, that there never, per- 
haps, existed an individual, however unpraiseworthy, who 
was not acknowledged to have one good point in his charac- 
ter, though it by no mems Allows, that tbi9 admission is 
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alwayfr to be taken as a compliment. A gentleman, thivel- 
liug on a Sunday, was obliged to stop, in order to replace one 
of his horse's shoes. The farrier was at church; but a vil- 
lager suggested, that if he went on to Jem Harrison's forge, he 
would probably be found at home. This proved to be true, 
when the rustic who had led the horse to the spot exclaimed — 
'* Well, I must say that for Jem — ^for it is the only good point 
about him — ^he do never go to church !" 

POLITENESS— of the person exhibits itself in elegance 
of manners, and a strict < adherence to the conventional forms 
and courtesies of polished life. Politeness of the heart con- 
sists in an habitual benevolence, and an absence of selfishness 
in our intercourse with society of all classes. Each of these 
may exkt without the other. 

POOR LAWS* — Premiums upon idleness and improvi- 
dence-^reversing the moralising efifect of the prudential re- 
straints, and of the domestic affections, as devised for the 
welfare of society by the wisdom of God, through the instru- 
mentality of a demoralising system, invented by the folly of 
man. Our poor laws, making the industrious support the 
indolent, the moral the profligate, and the prudent the impro- 
vident, are not only dissuasions from good, but stimulants to 
evil, by encouraging selfishness, recklessness, and inconside- 
rate marriages, and thus perpetuatin^;)auperism, misery, and 
vice. This mischievous system tendRievitably to impoverish 
the rich, :((rithout enriching the poor; but in the harm thus 
done to both classes, the latter are by fiir the greatest sufier- 
ers, — ^their industry being paralysed, their afiections seared, 
their minds demoralised, and their poverty confirmed. 

What cruelty ! exclaims some sanctimonious anti-Maltfau- 

* How far the author might have modified this article, had he 
lived to witness the recent modifSeation of the Poor Laws, it is im- 
possible to say. — Ed. 
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(rian, to 4^8CoaTage the marriages of the lower orders, an^ 
what acandaloos immorality would be the consequence of suc- 
cess in this object! Why, the prudential restraint which 
prevents improvident matches, is in full operation throughout , 
the whole of the middling and upper classes, without being 
felt as an oppression, and without any increase of immorality. 
Even if their temporary celibacy were to increase ime vice of 
the lower orders, it would diminish fifty. othel's, by improving 
their circumstances, and removing the temptations of want 
and destitution. Pauperism is the hot*bed of crime, and good 
circumstances are the best security for good conduct 

POPULARITY— The brightness of a falling star,— the 
fleeting splendour of a rainbow, — the bubble that is sure to 
burst by its very inflation. The politician who, in these 
lunatic times, hopes to adapt himself to all the changes of 
public opinion, should qualify lor the task, by attempting ta 
make a pair of stays for the moon, which assumes a new form 
-and figure every night 

POPULATION.— The proportion between the sexes seems 
to be governed by a general and permanent law, which» 
doubtless, keeps them at the standard best adapted for human 
happiness. Wherever accurate registers are kept, we know 
that tiie number of males bom exceeds the females; the ratio 
being between fifteen to fourteen, and twenty -five to twenty- 
four. In England an^Av^ales, &om 1810 to 1820, they were 
as sixteen to fifteen, very nearly the same as in France. 
And yet, partly owing to the greater longevity of females,-— 
to the loss of male life in the military and naval service, or in 
unwholesome manufactures,— to emigration, and other cir- 
cumstances, it is found, throughout Europe, that the females 
exceed the males. In this uniformity of the laws of popula- 
tion, we behold a new and gratifying proof of a superintend- 
ing Providence-^-of a common Fatiier, who, making no dis- 
tinctions of clime or religion, of rank or station, subjects the 
whole family of mankind to the same paternal control 
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POSSIBLE. — ^In order to effect the utmost possible, we 
mast be Gainful not to throw away our strength in straining 
after the impossible, and the unattainable, lest we exemplify 
the &ble of the dog and the shadow. " Search not into the 
things above thy strength." 

"Sors tua mortalis; non est mortale quod optas. 

POSTHUMOUS GLORY— A revenue payable to our 
ghosts; an ignis fatuus; an exhalation arising from the ashes 
and corruption of the body; the glow-worm of the grave; a 
Jack-o*-lantern, of which a skeleton is the Jack, and the lan- 
tern a dark one; protracted oblivion; the short twilight that 
survives the setting 6f the vital sun, and is presently quenched 
ia the darkness of night ** Asheis to ashes, and dust to dust," 
may be said of our fame, as well as of our frame: one is buried 
very soon ailer the other. WhOn the rattlmg^ earth is cast 
upon our coffin, it sends up a hollow sound, which, after a few 
&int echoes, dies, and is buried in oblivious silence. That 
fleeting noise is our posthumous renown. Living glory is the 
advantage of being known to those whom you don't khow;— 
posthumous glory is enjoying a celebrity from which you can 
derive no enjoyment, and enabling every puppy in existence 
to feel his superiority ovdr you by repeating the old dictum, 
that a living dog is better than a dead lion, or by quoting from 
Shakspeare-^" I like not such grinning honour as Sir Walter 
hath !" 

. POSTS and PLACES.— It was a complaint of D'Alem- 
bert, that men so completely exhausted their industry in can- 
vassing for places, as to have none left for the performance of 
their duties. Query-— Have public men improved in this 
respect since the days of D'Alembert? 

POVERTY. — To the generous-minded, it is tlie greatest 
evil of a narrow fortune that they must sometimes taste the 
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hHxmliation of receiving, and can rarely enjoy the luxury of 
conferring benefit& None can feel for the poor sawell as the 
poor, and none, therefore, can so well appreciate the painful- 
nesB of being unable to relieve the distress with which they 
«o keenly sympathise. 

Riches, it was once observed, only keep oqt the single evil 
t)f poverty. True ! was the reply — ^but how much good 'do 
they let in! Whatever may be the talents of a poor man, 
they will not have their fair share of influence; for few will 
respect the understanding that is of so little advantajge to its 
owner, and. still fewer is the number of those who will doubt 
the abilities that have made a fool rich. . Nevertheless, there 
are many chances in &vour of the sufferers under impecunio- 
sity ; for, if Necessity be the mother of Invention, Poverty is 
the father of Industry; and the child of such parents has a 
much better prospect of achieving honours and distinction 
than the rich man's son. Chief Justice Kenyon once said to 
a wealthy friend, who asked his opinion as to the probable . 
success of his son at the Bar, " Let him spend his own for- 
tune forthwith; marry, and spend his wife's, and then he may 
t>e expected to apply with energy to his profession.'* 

PRACTICE — Does not always make perfect. Curran, 
when told by his physician, that he seemed to cough with 
more difficulty, replied, "That is odd enough, for I have 
heen practising all night." 

PRAISE — ^That which costs us nothing, and which we 
are, nevertheless, the most unwilling to bestow upon others, 
even where it is most due, though we sometimes claim it the 
more for ourselves, the less we deserve it; not reflecting that 
the breath of self-eulogy soils the face of the speaker, even as 
the censer is dimmed by the smoke of its own perfume. 

Which of us would desiderate the expressive silence re- 
commended by Scaliger as the most appropriate compliment 
to Virgil ? ** De VirgUio nunqtutm loquendum ; nam omnet 
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fmmium laudes superat,'** Few people thank you for praising 
the qualities they really possess; to win their hearts, you 
must eulogise those in which they are deficient As this is 
the most subtle of all flattery, so is it the most acceptable. 
In general, we have little reason to be grateful to those who 
speak the strict truth of us, and we are the more bound to ac- 
fafiowledge the kindness of those who flatter u& by agreeable 
falsehoods. Stratonice, the bald wife of Seleucus, gave six 
hundred crowns to a poet, who extolled the beauty and pro- 
fusion of her hair. One thing I would counsel to authors— 
never to make any allusion to themselves. If from sheer mo- 
desty, they speak disparagingly of their own works, their 
aveiments are set down for gospel ; if they assume the small- 
est modicum of merit, their claim is cited bs an insf^ce of 
inordinate vanity. Silence is sapience. 

The best praise which you can bestow on an author, or an 
artist, is to show that- you have studied and understand his 
works. When Augustin Caracci pronounced a long dis- 
course in honour of the Laocoon, all were astonished that his 
brother Annibal said nothing of that celebrated chef^-iBUvre, 
Divining their thoughts, the latter took a piece of chalk, and 
drew the group against the wall as accurately as if he had it 
before his eyes ; a silent panegyric, which no rhetoric, could 
have surpassed. 

'*Our praise of beginners," says Rochefoucauld, *' often 
proceeds from our envy of those, who have already succeeded." 
This is a secret well known to critics ; but they do not seem 
to be aware that sincerely to praise merit is, in some degree* 
to share it ' 

PRAXER-BOOKS — answ;er many useful purposes, besides 
that of being carefully laid on the drawing-room table every 
Sunday morning. Were it not. for these little manuals, peo> 
pie would have nothing to hold before their &ces at church, 
when they are gaping, or ogling their neighbours, or quizzing 
a new bonnet in the next pew. But the most appropriate, 

7* 
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praiseworthy, and important object to which a prayerrbook 
can be applied, is its enabling you to afford incontestible proof 
that you keep a man-servant, when you enter the house of 
God to forswear the pomps and vanities of this wicked world. 
I have known Jadiee of all ages who could carry, for any dis- 
tance, a pet poodle, weighing twenty-nine pounds and twelve 
oonces ; but I have seldom known a female of any age who, 
having a man-servant, could carry a prayer-book, weighing 
four ounces and four pennyweights, from the church-door to 
the door of her pew. As there is a great inconvenience in 
crowding the aisles with lacqueys, going and returning, both 
at the commencement and the end of service, I wwuld propose 
that/kU ladies should either carry their own prayer-books, or 
lock them up in their pews ; and that those who are entitled 
to that pious distinction, should have a large label upon their 
backs, inscribed, ** I keep a footman.*' By this measure we 
should avoid the inconvenience of which I have complained, 
while the fiiir label-bearers, carrying their footman at their 
back, instead of having him always in their head, would still 
obtain due credit for that Christian humility and devout sense 
of the proper objects of church-going, which are so clearly 
evidenced by the display of a handsome man, in a handsome 
blue livery, with crest^ buttons, crimson collar and facings, 
tufted shoulder knots, long worsted tags, and silken tassels ! 



PRECEDENT— authority o£ Substituting a decision or 
an opinion for a principle, or a truth, and thus running the 
risk of perpetuating error, by making another man's folly the 
guide of your wisdom. Had the precedent of one age always 
been a rule for the next, the world would have been station- 
ary, and we should never have emerged from barbarism. If 
this slavish adherence to former decisions gave us a fixed and 
immutable system, there would be some compensation foT its 
being a wrong one; but the glorious uncertainty of the law, 
based as it is upon precedent, has passed into a byword. A 
weathercock, even when it has become so rusty that it will 
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Dot traverse, may occa3ionall7 point in the right direction ; 
hut one that hangs so loosely as to he perpetually shuffling 
and veering, without reference to the quarter whence the 
wind blows, can only serve to puzzle and mislead. 

PRECEPT— without example, is like a waterman who 
looks one way and rows another. What avails the know» 
ledge of good and evil, if we do what we ought to avoid, and 
avoid what we ought to do ? A direction post may point out 
the right road, without being obliged to follow it ; but human 
finger posts, especially teachers and preachers, have not the 
same privilege. When a man's life gives the lie to his 
tongue, we naturally believe the former, rather than the lat* 
ter. Pharisaical prdessions are but as a tinkling cymbal; 
" we cannot listen patiently to the voice of the hypocrite, 
charm he never so wisely ; but there is a silent eloquence in 
the morality of a whole life, that is irresistible. Precept and 
example, like the blades of a pair of scissors, are admirably 
adapted to their end, when conjoined: separated they lose 
the greater portion of their utility. Tertullian says, that 
even 'our writings blush when our actions do not correspond 
with them. Ought not this inconsistency rather to prodoce a 
contrary effect, and to prevent our writings from being read? 
He who teaches what he does not perform, may be comr 
pared to a sun-dial on the front of a house, which instructs the 
passenger, but not the tenant. . ** Eqtddem ieatos putOj^^ says 
Pliny, " quilms Deorum munere datum est, aut facere scru 
benda, aut legenda scribere ; beati$Hmo8 ver^ quibus utrim^ 
que, Happy are they to whom the gods have given the 
power, either to pcfrform actions w^orthy to be recorded, or 
to write things worthy to be read : happier still are they in 
whom both powers are united." 

PRECOCIOUS CHILDREN— whose early intellectual 
developement is often the harbinger of a premature decay, 
may be compared, to Pliny*s Amygdala, or almond tree, of 
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which the early bads and immature fruits were cut off by the 

frosts of spring. 

PRESS — The steam engine of moral power, which, di- 
rected by the spirit of the age, will eventually crush impos- 
ture, superstition, and tyranny. The liberty of the press is 
the true measure of all other liberty, for all freedom without 
this must be merely nominal To stifle the nascent thought, 
is a moral infanticide, a treason against human nature. What 
can a man call his own, if his thought does not belong to him 1 
King Hezekias is the first recorded enemy to the liberty of 
the press : he suppiressed a book which treated of the virtues 
of plants, £>r fear it should be abused, and engender maladies; 
a shrewd and notable reason, well worthy of a modem Attor- 
ney-general. 

PRIDE. — <* My brethren,'' said Swift in a sermon, ^ there 
are three sorts of pride-— of birth, of riches, and of talents. I 
shall not now speak of the latter, none of you being liable to 
that abominable vice." 

If we add to our pride, what we cut off from less &vourite' 
faults, we are merely taking our errors out of one pocket to 
put them into another. 

PRIESTHOOD.— When the word of God, chained up in 
the Latin tongue, was a sealed book to the public ; when the 
mere ability to read entitled a man to the privUegium dericale^ 
when the nation, steeped in ignorance, and conSbquently in 
superstition, looked up to the clergy as the means of salvation, 
and the sole depositary of that learning and knowledge which 
are always worldly power; we can understand why their 
authority should be almost unlimited, and little marvel, that, 
like all despotism, it should be grossly abused. The laws, of 
which the clergy then had the chief enactment, having exempt- 
ed them from almost every personal duty, they attempted a 
total exemption from almost every secular tie. ^* But, as the 
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overflowing of waters," says Sir EkSward Coke, " doth many 
times make the^river to lose its proper channel, so, in times 
past, ecclesiastical persons, seeking to extend their liberties 
beyond their due bounds, lost those which of right belonged to 
them." 

Of these perversions and usurpations the most grievous were 
abolished by the Reformation; which, however, efiectually 
provided for the corruption, and final unpopularity of the 
Church, when it bequeathed to it a spiritual nobility, tithes, 
pluralities, wealthy sinecures, and non-residence. In morals, 
piety, and learning, the clergy, as a body, are not only Unex- 
ceptionable, but most exemplary ; and yet, in the most reli- 
gions country in the world, they are confessedly not so popu. 
lar as they ought to be. Why ? Because, instead of being 
a-head of the people, as has always hitherto been the case, 
they are only on a par with them in general information, and 
occasionally behind them in the desire of improvement, in 
liberality, and in the spirit of the age, the only articles whereof 
some of their body do not seem anxious to take tithe. This cea- 
enire must not be passed' without excepting man^ distinguished 
individuals, to whose enlightened views the writer is proud t«i 
do justice. A substitution for the obnoxious tithes, and a re- 
form of the Church abuses, may restore to the clergy all their 
lost influence and popularity, -nor yet encroach upon that de- 
cent and suflicing provision, beneath which, or dbove which, 
no minister can long preserve the respect of his flock. Upon 
the aggregate property of the Church none seek to make 
inroad, but all must feel that it would be much better secured 
by a more equal distribution, and by a timely reform, which, 
in order to ensure its friendly spirit, ought to emanate from the 
Church itself. 

PRIMOGENITURE— Disinheriting a whole unoflTending 
fiimily, in order that the accident of an accident, viz., the eldest 
son of an eldest son, very possibly the last in merit, though the 
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first in birthft may be endowed with the patrimony of his 
brothers and sisters, each of whom may exclaim — 

** Sum pauper, non culpa mea, sed culpa parentum. 
Qui me fratre meo non genuere priuB." 

Eqnally opposed to nature, reason, morality, and sound policy, 
this barbarous remnant of the doctrine which maintains the 
many to be made for the few, not the few for the many, has 
been a pregnant source of private as well as public corruption. 
The father whose estate is entailed has lost much of his moral 
influence over his children, being equally unable to reward 
the duty and affection of the juniors, or to control and punish 
the excesses of his heir, whose independence too often occa- 
sions him to be prematurely extravagant, profligate, and unfi- 
lial. Numerous and notorious are the family feuds thus engen- 
dered, for Primogeniture destroys all the ties of consanguinity. 
An observant foreigner has noticed, that the English aristo- 
cracy, generally alienated from their eldest son, dote, never- 
theless, on their eldest grandson, because they see in him an 
avenger of their wrongs, and the future tormenter of him by 
whom they themselves have been tormented. What a revolt- 
ing picture of perverted affection ! 

Nor are the social and fraternal feelings less distorted. 
With what a calm heartlessnese will an elder son, rolling in 
wealth and luxury, see his brothers struggling with poverty, 
nor feel himself bound to offer them the least assistance ! "I 
must live,** sorrow&lly exclaimed a poor cadety when soliciting 
a small loan &om the heir of a rich family. "Je ii'en voispas 
la nScesaitS,^^ was the brother's reply ; and his unfeeling re- 
jection of the suit was abundantly justified by that law of Pri- 
mogeniture, which has completely superseded the law of na- 
ture. So much for its corrupting effects upon private life. 

That it is not less demoralising in a public point of view, 
is established by the fact, that our aristocracy, for ages past, 
have had no other means of providing for their younger 
sons, than by making them state paupers, and procuring 
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them pensions, sinecnres, civil or military appointments, and 
places in the colonies or the Church; so that they have a 
deep interest in upholding abuses of every description, and 
in monopolizing for their own order, and by an undue influence, 
those employments which ought te be open to merit, and to 
candidates of every class. What can we then expect from an 
unreformed House of Lords ? Primogeniture, as a constitu- 
ent element of nobility, begins in injustice, continues by ac- 
quiescence, and is perpetuated by habit, until at last, the hoary 
abuse shakes the gray hairs of antiquity at us, and gives itself 
out for the wisdom of ages. 

''It is a fact highly honourable to the character of the 
French nation, that when De Villele attempted to revive the 
' droit d^ainesse, there were amongst the numerous petitioners 
against the measure, the. names of many who would have 
benefited by the change, but who paid less regard to their 
own interest than to the suggestions of natural afiection. 
They were too noble-minded to barter the rights and honour 
of their brothers for wealth or worldly distinction. The same 
feelings of justice and generosity have distinguished the 
citizens of Virginia, where, when the paternal estate has 
been bequeathed entire to the eldest son, he has frequently 
been known to divide it equally among his brothers and 
sisters. In both these cases an opposite conduct would have 
been censured by public opinion, and would have incurred a 
degree of odium which is to be found in those countries only 
where the natural instinct of justice is not perverted by 
luxury, and the sympathies' and charities of life are pure 
and unsullied. How different, is the picture which the 
mother country would present to the eye of the indignant 
North American ! The portions of our younger nobility, 
like the wages of our peasantry, are made out of a poor- 
rate ; pride and poverty are encouraged by the same policy, 
and the gentleman and the labourer are equally paupers.*' 
— Englishman's Magazine. * 

It has been urged, that the abolition of primogeniture and 
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entftil would rapidly pauperise the land, by its contiDual sulh 
division into small allotments. But it is [already pauperised, 
where it is not fattened into disease; for the few are as 
much too rich, as the many are too poor ; and if that be the 
best system which confers the greatest happiness upon the 
greatest number, a more equal distribution of the general 
wealth would surely be an improvement for all. The fine 
arts might suffer, for want of v^ealthy patrons ; but the useful 
arts would receive an impulse from the greater difiusion of 
competency ; and what would be gained in, the latter di- 
rection might well atone for the loss in the former. A nation 
may pay too dear for the arts. It is, doubtless, fine to talk 
of an Augustan era, and Augustus himself was said to boast 
that he had found Rome of brick, and left it of marble ; but 
if he had added, as in truth he might, that he had found 
Rome free, and had left it enslaved, what patriot would not 
have felt the city dishonoured by its architectural honours ? 

The constant reports, in our papers, of law-suits between 
relations, mostly originating in the unjust system of Primoge- 
niture, reminds one of Malherbe, when he was reproached for 
being always at law with his family. " With whom, then," 
he asked, ** would you have me be at variance ? The Turks 
and Muscovites will not quarrel with me." 

It was well said by one whose elder brother, a dissolute and 
unhappy man, had been vaunting the extent of the family 
estate^-*' I should envy you for what you have, did I not pity 
you for what you are." The same, when once walking with 
his senior, suddenly seized his arms, hurried him on, and ex- 
claimed, with a look of pretended alarm — " Away ! away ! 
your life is in danger — save me from the entailed estate !" 
-rat the same time pointing to a board set up in an old gravel- 
pit, with the following inscription— " Any one may shoot 
rubbish here." T. H. is made responsible for the truth of 
this anecdote, though it may possibly be as old as the vene- 
rable Josephus Molitor. 
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PROMULGATION— The most essential part of a law, 
and one, nevertheless, which is the most completely neglected, 
hundreds and thousands of poor wretches having been punished 
under enactments of whose existence they were utterly ig- 
norant. *' You are rather hard upon, the canine race, unless 
they can read," said a foreigner, "for I see written up in 
various places, *^ All dogs found in these grounds will be' 
shot." Our laws are still harder upon the human race, for, 
though the quadrupeds cannot read, we presume them to have 
owners who can, and who will keep them out of danger ; 
whereas the biped, even if he be able to spell,, has no warn- 
ing set up to put him on his guard, — and if he cannot, has no 
pastor or master who will apprise him of his danger. We 
have declared it illegal to set steel traps, an(f spring-guns in 
unenclosed grounds ; and yet we thickly plant those mur- 
derous weapons, under the name of Acts qf Parliament, in 
the highways and thorough^es, keeping the people in the 
dark, as if on purpose to entrap the greater number of them. 
It has been 'objected, that they would not understand the 
Acts if 'they were placed before their eyes. Then they are 
not bpund ta obey them. Reason, justice, and humanity pro- 
claim, that no enactment, especially a penal one, can be 
obligatory if it be utterly unintelligible. The barbarous jar- 
gon in which they are now written, should make way for 
brevity and plain English. It might be well if a summary 
or digest of every law affecting the people were printed for 
circulation, and affixed to every church door. It might be 
better still, if every clergyman were obliged to recapitulate 
and comment upcHi it from the pulpit. We are not always 
sure that, by expounding the laws of God, the preacher can 
show us the way to heaven ; but by explaining the laws of 
man, there is little doubt that he might prove a very valuable 
guide to the poor in their earthly pilgrimage. 

PROPHECIES — the — were never meant as a Moore's 
Almanac, or as riddles for every blind CEdipus to guess at ; 

VOL. II. 8 
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and yet a year lareiy paflses without some new version of 
the Book of Revelations, ingeniously adapted to the gazettes 
and current events of the period, by the hai^crazy entlMisiasts 
who seem to have succeeded to the old dabblers in judicial 
astrology. Vanity and self-love persuade these modem seers, 
not only that the era to which they belong — ^that insignificant 
and fleeting point of time called the present — must be the all- 
important one shadowed forth by the inspired writers, but that 
they must be the chosen instruments to establish the connexion 
between the Apocalypse and last Saturday's newspaper. 
This yearns expounder regularly felsifies the last, but, as 
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Fools rush in where angels fear to tread,* 



new ones constantly arise, who being, if possible, still more 
peremptory and still more wrong than their predecessors, en- 
tangle themselves with the first little horn, and the second 
little horn, and are generally left in a dilemma between the 
two. 

This gipsy-like irreverence should be discountenanced by 
all sober Christians. The Apostle tells us that — ^ tb^ things 
of God knoweth no man but the Spirit of God :*' — and it 
cannot be for edification to see the interpreters warring with 
each other, as well as with the sacred volume, and thus en- 
couraging the scoffer, while they bewilder the devout in- 
quirer. 

PROSELYTISM— Self-love, seeking to make converts to 
our own opinion, disguised as the love of God, seeking to 
win votaries to the true faith. If all religions were to be en- 
gaged in this pursuit, and all have an equal right, the crusades 
would be renewed, and the whole world would soon become 
an arena for theological strife. 

A Frenchwoman, who had married a Lutheran, made an 
oflfer to her patron Saint, for the purpose of procuring her 
husband's conversion to Catholicism. While she was waiting 
the effect of her prayers and donations, the good man fell sick 
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and died, upon which the grateful wife exclaimed — ^ Ah ! 
there is no Saint like the holy St Catherine. She has 
graciously given me even more than I asked !" 

A traveller, who had resided some time in Southern 
Africa, heing asked whether the missionaries had been suc- 
cessful in civilizing the natives, replied — " So much so, that I 
have known hundreds of negroes, who thought no more of 
lying, drinking, or swearing, than any^uropean whatever." 

PROSPERITY— indurates; adversity intcnerates. The 
human heart is like a featherbed — it must be roughly handled, 
well shaken, and exposed to a variety of turns, to prevent its 
becoming hard and knotty. Not without good reason does 
our liturgy instruct us to pray for divine protection *' in the 
hour of our wealth," for Satan, 

*• I wiser ^han before, 
Now tempts by making rich, not making poor :** 

and our dangers and trials invariably increase with our pros- 
perity. Then comes the withering discovery that opulence 
is not happiness, for the shadows that surround us are in- 
variably the darkest when the sun of our fortune shines the 
most brightly. Very oflen, too, we are only the more ridi" 
culous, as well as unhappy, for being tossed in For tuners 
blanket, and elevated above the heads of our fellows, a pro- 
cess which often turns our own. It matters little to be worth 
money, if we ai*e worth nothing else. 

PROVINCIALISM.— There is a provincialism of mind 
as well as of accent — a nationality of counties. Manners 
make the man, and localities tend to make the manners. 
The character of a whole people may be homogeneous, though 
compounded of many opposite ingredients ;^ as spirit and 
water^ sugar and acid, are necessary to the integrity of 
punch. 
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PRUDENCE.-^l8 of relative merit, according to its degree 
and the necessity for its exercise. It should no more be pro- 
minently noticeable in the conduct of a prosperous man, than 
prudery in the demeanour of a virtuous woman. When the 
rainy day comes, for which over-cautious niggards have 
been long providing, Fortune oflen delights to take them 
by the head and shoulders, and thrust them into the middle 
of the shower. 

When thus limited to self-interest, prudence is inferior to 
the instinct of animals, which is sometimes generous and 
disinterested. Calculation, the first attribute of Reason, 
should never render us incapable of the first of the virtues 
—a. sacrifice of self. The head must not be allowed to 
predominate over the heart An expansive humanism, which 
is only a more enlarged calculation, would confirm the 
Scripture injunction, and teach us to love our neighbour 
as oursel£ 

Over-caution and over-preparation not seldom defeat their 
own object. Washington Irving tells us of a Dutchman, 
who, having to leap a ditch^ went back three miles, that he 
might have a good run at it, and found himself so completely 
winded, when he arrived at it again, that he was obliged 
to sit down on the wrong side to recover his breath. Reculer 
pour mieux sauter is only advisable when the preparation 
bears a due proportion to the thing to be performed. 

All, however, must admire the prudence and caution of the 
banker's clerk in America, in giving evidence on a trial fi)r 
forgery. " When I do hold the check this way, it do look 
slick like the handwriting of Malachi Hudson; — when I do 
hold it that way, it's not at all like Malachi's signature, so 
that upon the whole I should say it's about middling." 

PUBLIC OPINION.— -Is a river which digs its own bed. 
We may occasionally moderate or quicken its course, but it is 
very difficult to alter it. 
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PUFFING— A species orcozenag^e and trickery much re- 
sorted to by the venders of quack medicines, blackingf, novels, 
and other trash, for the purpose of gulling the public and 
cajoling them into a purchase of their wares. The abettors 
of this derogatory practice maintain that, so &r as literature 
is concerned, it is an act of self-defence against the abuse of 
Reviews.— " What !" they exclaim, "is a bane tb exist 
without its antidote 1 are malevolence, scurrility, perversion, 
and all the captious chicaneriea of corrupt hypercriticism, to 
have undisputed possession of the literary field 1 are authors, 
ex necessitate, such nefiurious felons as not to be allowed 
benefit of clergy? Nature, where she plants a vegetable 
poieon, generally provides an antidote, so in the moral world 
she causes sympathies to spring up by the side of antipathies. 
Extremes, moreover, have aa Inherent tendency towards each 
other ; the pessimist makes the optimist : and thus it is that 
the unfairness, the bitterness, the rancour of reviewers have 
generated those much more excusable failings, if such they 
may be termed, of superlative, fulsome, high-flown pane- 
gyrics." ^ , 

^*Be it observed, that in all these mutual malpractices, 
actingand re-acting with aggravated effect upon each other, the 
author has no share ; he has parted with his copyright, has no 
interest in the conflict, and can find no more pleasure in being 
fafiide the i^uttlecock between the black and white battledore, 
than would a well-dressed gentleman in being alternately 
jostled by a miller and a chimney-sweeper. Philautical hy- 
perboles are not less ridiculous and offensive than vain, for w:e 
may be assured that the more we speak of ourselves in super- 
latives, the. more will others speak of us in diminutives ; and 
the less we put ourselves forward, the more will the public 
be disposed to advance us. — * PrafidgebarU Cassitu et BrtUus 
eo ipso quod eorum effigies non visebantur,'' says Tacitus.'* 

It must be confessed that the publisher, when, by constant 
pof^g, he spreads and difiuses the leaves of his &vouritebook, 
and purifies the peccant humours of the critical world, has 
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befinre him the example of natnre, who, by a similar piocess, 
unfolds the vegfetable leaves, and disperses the foulness and 
ill*humours of the atmosphere. Even should the amiable en- 
comiast undesignedly bring grist to his own mill, surely he ia 
not more culpable than the miller, who confessedly lives by 
pufls, and yet pursues his avocation without impeachment : 
80 true is it that one man may steal a horse, while another 
must not look over the hedge ! Both evils will work out their 
own cure, and pufling the most speedily, if there be any truth 
in the dictum, that 



undeserved b censure in disguise ;'* 

or, that 

*^ A vile encomium doubly ridicules. 
Since nothing blackens like the ink of fooht." 

Sheridan, in " The Critic," has described the puffKM>llusive, • 
which is not yet by any means extinct : — 

'* If booksellers, now-a-days, do not venture to recommend 
their publications upon the ground of their indelicacy, they 
scruple not to attract readers by openly setting forth the 
personality and scandalous nature of the work they are pufling, 
thus pandering to a vice which is the stigma and opprobrium* 
of the day, adducing as a merit that which ought to condemn 
the book with every right-thinking and right-feeling reader, 
and perverting public morals by an unblushing substitution ci 
wrong for right * That's villanous, and shows a most pitiful 
ambition in him that uses it. Oh, reform it altogether !' " 

PUN — A verbal equivocation. If the highest legitimate 
wit be only a play upon ideas, why may we not tolerate a 
play upon words, which are the signs of ideas T Such a recre- 
ation is at least dabbling in the elements of wit, whereas a 
iBtarch and formal gravity is an evidence of nothing but dul- ^ 
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ness. It is much easier to condeiiui a good pun than to make 
one, and Dr. Johnson evinced his envy rather than his con- 
tempt, when he associated punsters and pick-pocket&— We 
are seldom angry with that which we really despise. 

PUNISHMENTS — ^being meant for prevention, not re- 
venge, should be so regulated—** lit p€ena ad paucos, metus 
ad omnes perv^iat,** — 'Wise is that maxim which says, ^*Non 
minu9 turpe principi mtdta suppHcia, quam medico multa 
fanera ;'' and yet we have only lately made the discovery in 
England, that hanging is the very worst use that a man can 
be put to. 

Some writers have thought that the state should be not less 
solicitous to recompense good deeds, than to punish evil ones; 
but, perhaps, it is better not to disturb the moralising impres- 
sion, that virtue is its own best reward. The noblest actions 
too, would instantly beconi^ liable to a tainting suspicion of 
motives, if the virtues were to be scheduled, and remunerated 
according to a fixed tariff. Experience has shown us to what 
infamous purposes the rewards for the apprehension of male- 
factors have been perverted by trading informers, and other 
dealers in blood money. 

Disproportionate punishments are attended with five evils: 
— ^they deter prosecutors from coming forward — they draw 
attention to the crime — awaken pity for the criminal— excite 
hatred of the law—- and occasion the magnitude of the temp- 
tation to ofifence to be measured by the magnitude of the pu- 
nishment 

-V' 

PURITANISM— The innocence of the vicious— external 
sanctimony, assumed as a cover for internal laxity. When- 
ever we smell musk or other pungent perfumes, we may fiiirly 
suspect that the wearer must have some strong effluvium to 
conquer; and where we observe a Pharisaical display of 
prudery and piety, we shall seldom err in pronouncing that it 
is the disguide of some wolf in sheep's clotibing. A nice man, 
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nooording to SwiSi, is a man of nasty ideas ; and ft pretender 
to sQperior parity will often be found much dirtier than his 
neig^hbours. Some of these Pharisees will occasiDnally betray 
themselves by over-acting their part *' I never saw such an 
indelicate gentleman as that at the opposite house!" ex- 
claimed a young female saint, ** he must have seen that I did 
not choose to pull down the blind, and yet he has been 
watching me the whole time I have been changing my dress." 
Two damsels, of the same puritanical stamp, encountering Dr. 
Mmson, shortly ^iler the publication of his Dictionary, com- 
plimented him on his having omitted all the gross and objec- 
tionable words. <* What, my dears !" said the doctor, '' have 
yon been looking out for ^em already V* 

PURGATORY— One of the few inventions of priestcraft 
tiiat almost deserves to be true; for a medium was wanting 
between the two extremes of perditjpn and salvation. Infinite 
and eternal torment for offences committed in a few brief 
years of existence, appeared so irr^concileable with the divine 
attributes, that purgatory, as an intermediate and terminable 
state of punishment, was invented at a very early period of 
the Church. Harmless and reconciling in theory, it soon 
became practically perverted by the clergy into a device for 
the extortion of mass-money, upder the pretext of shortening 
its duration. Had this abuse been corrected, and the supposed 
benefits of purgatory extended equally to the poor and the 
rich, our Church Reformers would, perhaps, have done well 
to leave this consolatory doctrine as they found it It may 
not have the clear warranty of Scripture, but how much did 
they leave untouched, which was equally unsanctioned by 
divine authority ! Quevedo, in his Visions, tells ;us, that an old 
Spanish nobleman once met his coachman in purgatory, when 
the latter exclaimed — '*0 master, master! what can ever 
have brought so good a catholic as you into this miserable 
place 1" — "Ah, my worthy Pedro! I am justly punished for 
spoiling that reprobate son of mine. But you, who were ever 
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such a sober, steady, well-conducted man, what can have 
brought you hither 1" — "Ah, master, master!" snivelled 
Pedro, ^ I am brought here for being the &ther of that repro- 
bate son of yours !" 

QUAKER.— "If external rites," Archbishop Tillotson 
affirms, " have eat out the heart of religion in the Church of 
Rome, religion should seem to have made the deepest im* 
pression on the Quakers, who are the most averse from exter- 
nal ceremonies and observances, and are therefore hated by 
the formalists of all churches." That no honours might 
be wanting to this truly Christian sect, they have been digni- 
fied by the abuse of Cobbett, who, in allusion to their dress, 
and their rejection of the ceremony of baptism, terms them, 
in choice Billingsgate, "a set of unbaptized, buttonless black- 
guards!" 

Many have admired and eulogised the mild creed, the uni- 
versal charity, the fraternal love, the well-directed industry, 
the moral rectitude, the commercial probity, the strict vera- 
city, the general amiability, of these religionists, among whom 
are to be found no malefactors, no beggars, no in&mous mem- 
bers of any sort, and who imagme that they best prove them- 
selves to be good Christians, by being good subjects, good^ 
neighbours, good men. But how indiscreet, how dangerous, 
nay, how immoral, is such eulogy! What! can we forget 
that they arrogantly presume to be pious and virtuous, with- 
out paying tithes; that they dare to have a church, not 
only without sacraments, but even without a pri&sthood; and 
that they constitute the best organised and most harmonious 
religious society in the world, not only without a spiritual 
aristocracy, but even without a head? What profanation, 
too, that they should consider marriage a simple civil con- 
tract, should solemnize it as such, and yet never oSer to the 
public a single instance of adultery or divorce! What a pes- 
tilential example is all this, and how injurious to true, primi- 
tive, unadulterated Christianity, as it is maintained and illus- 
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tnited ia our venerable Established Church!! Let us hear 
BO more of the quakers, unless it be for the purpose of [hx>- 
scribing and persecuting them ! 

'< QUARRELS— would never last long," says Rochefou- 
cauld, '* if the fault were only on one side." The Spanish 
proverb, which tells us to beware of a reconciled friend, in- 
culcates an ungenerous suspicion. In the case of lovers, we ' 
have the authority of Terence for affirming that — »imantium 
ira amoris redintegratio est; and many are the instances 
among friends, where a momentary rupture has only served 
to consolidate the subsequent attachment, as the broken bone, 
that is well set, usually becomes stronger than it was before. 

QUIBBLE— QUIRK— QinDDET.— Sec Law Proceed- 
ings. " True"!" cried a lady, when reproached with the in- 
consistent marriage she had made : *' I have often said I never 
would marry a parson, or a Scotchman, or a Presbyterian ; but 
I never said I would not marry a Scotch Presbyterian par- 
son." 

Roger Eemble's wife had been forbidden to marry an actor, 
and her father was inexorable at her disobedience; but, after 
having seen her husband on the stage, he relented, and for- 
gave her, with the observation of, "Wellf well, I see you 
have not disobeyed me after all ; for the man is not an actor, 
and never will be an actor." 

QUID PRt> QUO.— Every one has heard the reply of 
Montague Matthew, when he was spoken to for Matthew 
Montague, — ^that there is a great difference between a chest- 
nut horse and a horse chestnut; but this seems to have been 
forgotten, nevertheless, by an unlucky wight, who, being 
engaged to dine at the Green Man at Dulwich, desired to be 
driven to the Dull Man, at Greenwich, and lost his dinner by 
a quid pho quo. 

T. H. observed of the mate of a Whitby merchant 'ship, 
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who could do nothing without his quid, that he had classical 
authority for " NU actum reputans dum quid superesset agen- 
dum,^* 

RAILLEIRY — Ha£ heen compared to a light which dazzles, 
but does not burn: this, however, depends on the skill with 
which it is managed ; for many a man, without extracting its 
brilliance, may burn his fingers in playing with this danger- 
ous pyrotechnic. Pleasant enough to make game of your 
friends, by shooting your wit at them, but if your merry ban- 
tering degenerates into coarse and ofiensive personality, no- 
body will pity you, should you chance to be knocked down by 
the recoil oCyour own weapon. He who gives pain, however 
little, must not complain should it be retorted with a dispro- 
portioBate severity; for retaliation always adds inteiest in 
paying off old scores, and sometimes a very usurious one. 
Wags should recollect, that the amusement of fencing with 
one's friends is very different from the anatomical process of 
cutting them up. 

A coxcomb, not very remarkable for the acuteness of his 
feelings or his wit, wishing to banter a testy old gentleman, 
who had lately garnished his mouth with a complete set of 
false teeth, flippantly inquired, — "Well, my good Sir! I have 
often heard you complain of your masticators — pray, when do 
you expect to be again troubled with the tooth-ache V'*- 
** When you have an affection of the heart, or a bram fever»*' 
was the reply. Not less ready and biting was the retort of 
the long-eared Irishman, who, being banteringly asked,— 
"Paddy, my jewel! why don't you get your ears crq[>ped? 
They are too large for a man!" replied — "And yours are too 
small for an ass." 

A well-known scapegrace, wishing to rally a friend who 
had a morbid horror of death, asked him, as they were passing 
a country church during the performance of a funeral, whether 
the tolling bell did not put him in mind of his latter end. 
" No ; but the rope does of your V' was the caustic reply. 
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REASON — ^The proud prerogative which confers on man 
the exclonve privilege of acting and conversing irrationally. 
No man is opposed to reason, unless reason is opposed to him; 
to protest against it, is to confess that you fear it, and they 
who interdict its use, on account of the danger of its abuse, 
may as well build a house without windows, ^r fear the 
lightning should enter it, or put out their eyes, lest they 
should go astray. To give reasons against the employment 
of reason, is to refute yourself, and to close up your mind till 
it resembles the bower described by Shakspeare, — • 

** Where honeysuckles, ripened by the sun. 
Forbid the sun to enter." 

And yet we have theologians, who, proscribing the exercise 
oi man's distinguishing and most noble attribute, in the most 
exalted object to which it can be directed — ^the contemplation 
6f the Deity, and the study of his revealed will, — would con-, 
fine human nature, in its highest aspirations, to mere animal 
instincts. Surely this is a triple treason; first, against the 
majesty of God; secondly, against the dignity of his human 
image; thirdly, against the writings he inspired. In various 
places do the Scriptures themselves repudiate this degrading 
doctrine. St Paul desires us to "prove all things;'* and 
St Peter, in his first epistle, expressly saye, ^^Be ready 
always to give an answer to every man that asketh yoo 
a rea$(m of the hope that is in you." iiu 15. And as we are 
elsewhere told that the letter kilieth, how are we to discover 
the saving spirit, except by the exercise of our intellectual 
faculties 1 To imagine that the Bible is opposed to reason, is 
to impugn its veracity. Mark the opinion of the pious Locke 
upon the subject: " No mission can be looked on to be ditine, 
that delivers an3rthing derogating from the honour of the one, 
only, true, invisible God; or inconsistent with 'natural religion, 
and the rules of morality; because God, having discovered to 
* men the unity and Majesty of his eternal Godhead, and the 
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trutha of natural religion luid morality by the light of reason, 
he cannot be supposed to back the contrary by revelation; fi>r 
that would be to destroy the evidence and use of reason, with- 
out which, men cannot be able to distinguish divine^evelation 
from diabolical imposture."* 

And to the same purport. Bishop Burnet, in his " Exposition 
of the 19th Article," tells us, " that if \Ye observe the style 
and method of the Scriptures, we shall find in them all over a 
constant appeal to men's reason, and to their intellectual facul- 
ties. If the mere dictates of the Church, or of mfaHiide men 
had been the resolution and foundation of faith^ there had been 
no need of such a long thread of reasoning and discourse, as 
both our Saviour used when on earth, and the Apostles used 
in their writings. We see the way of authority is not taken, 
but explanations are offered, proofs and illustrations are 
brought, to convince the mind ; which shows that God, in the 
clearest manifestation of his will, would deal with us as with 
rational creatures, who are not to believe, but on persuasion ; 
'and to use our reason, in order to the attaining that persua- 
sion." 

Well would it have been for sound and rational theology, 
had controversial writers always attended to the dictum of 
another learned and pious divine, who affirms, " That which 
has not reason in it, or for it, is man's superstition, and not re- 
ligion of God's making." — Dr, Wkichcote^s Sermons, p. 117. 

Prohibiting the exercise of this faculty, in matters of opi- 
nion, is but an imitation of the Papists, who will not allow the 
senses to be judges in the case of transubstantiation. Strange ! 
that instinct, which is the reason of animals, is to be allowed 
to the feathered, and not to the featherless biped. These irra- 
tionalists seem to think, that the intellectual faculties of man 
axe like hemlock and henbane, poisonous to the human, but 
not to the feathered race — Hyosciamus et dcida homines 
perimuntj avibus tUimentum pnebent Reason, however, 

* Po9thumou8 Works, p. 226. 

VOL. II. 9 
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does us all yeoman*s service in the defence of anything ml* 
reasonable. . When Paley was asked why he always kept his 
horse three miles off, he replied, ** For exercise." *'But yoa 
never ride." ** That is the reason why I keep him at such a 
distance^ for I get all the exercise of the walk." 

Still more ingenious was the logic of the schoolboy, whose 
companion thought it absurd that Homer should describe Vul- 
can as being a whole day in fidling from the clouds to the 
earth. "Nay," argued the acute youth, "this shows his 
close adherence to nature ; for you can hardly expect Vulcan 
to fall as fiist as another man, when you recollect that he was 
lame." His lameness being the consequence of his fall, it 
must be confessed, that there was unreasonableness enough 
in this reason to satisfy the most zealous irrationalist. 

REFORM — An adaptation of Institutions to circumstances 
and knowledge, or a restoration to the original purposes, 
from which they have been perverted, demanded as a right 
by those who are suffering wrongs, and only denied and 
abused by those who have been fattening upon abuse. The 
real Ck)nservatives are the Reformers, the real revolutionists 
are the corruptionists, who, iy opposing quiet, will compel 
violent change. When the ultras, and men of this class, 
whose long misrule, and denial of justice, have inflamed the 
public mind, charge the Reformers with having thrown the 
whole country into a blaze, thus d,ccusing the extinguisher of 
being the firebrand, one is reminded of the incendiary, who, 
in order to avoid detection, turned round and collared the 
foreman of the engines, exclaiming, " Ha, fellow ! have I 
caught you ? This is the rascal who is first and foremost at 
every fire — seize him ! seize him !" There is no Reform Bill 
in Turkey, — no factious opposition, — ^no free press,— no two- 
penny trash, — ^yet, in no country are revolutions so frequent 

Reform, however, to be useful and durable, must be gradual 
and cautious. To those radical gentry of the movement 
party, who would be always at work, without calculating the 
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mischief or the cost of their vaunted improvements, I recom- 
mend the consideration of the following anecdote :— The cele- 
brated orator Henley advertised, Ihat, in a single lecture, he 
would teach any artisan, of ordinary skill, how to make six 
pair of good shoes in one day ; — nay, six-and-twenty pair, 
provided there was a sufficiency of materials. The sons of 
Crispin flocked in crowds, willingly paying a shilling at the 
door, to be initiated in such a lucrative art, when they' beheld 
the orator seated at a table, on which were placed six pair of 
new boots. •* Gentlemen !" he exclaimed, " nothing is so 
simple and easy as the art which I have undertaken to teach 
you. Here are a new pair of boots,— here are a large pair of 
scissors ; — behold ! I cut off the legs of the boots, and you 
have a new pair of shoes, without the smallest trouble ; and 
thus may they be multiplied, ad infinitum^ supposing always 
^ that you have a sufficiency of materials 

REFORMATION.—" The freedom for which our first Re- 
formers contented, did not include any freedom of dissent 
from the Athanasian Creed. Grotius and Lardner, and Locke 
and Newton, those great and pious men, who were an honour 
to human nature, and the most illustrious advocates of Chris- 
tianity, would have been adjudged by the first Reformers, as 
well as by the Catholics, by Cranmer and Knox, as well as 
by Bonner and Beaton, to be worthy of death in the present 
world, and of everlasting misery in the world to come. The 
martyrdoms of Servetus in Geneva, and of Joan Bocher in 
England, are notable instances of the religious freedom 
which prevailed in the pure and primitive state of the Protes- 
tant churches." — Ed, Review, vol. xxvii. p. 165. 

The reformation- was not a struggle for religious freedom, 
. but for Protestant Intolerance, instead of Catholic intolerance ; 
and- the struggle of modern Christians should be for eman- 
cipation from all intolerance. To every man thus engaged, 
may we not piously ejaculate, " Dii tibi dent qyue veils /" 
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REUOION — fashionable, — Going to Church; making 
devotion a matter of public form and observance between man 
and man, instead of a governing principle, or silent commu- 
nion between the heart and its Creator ;— converting the ac- 
cessory into the principal, and mistaking the symbol and sti- 
mulant pf pious inspiration for the inspirer ; — worshipping the 
type, instead of the archetype ; — being visibly devout, that is 
to say, when anybody sees you. 

RELIGION — GeneraZ.— An accidental inheritance, for 
which, whether it be good or bad, we deserve neither praise 
nor censure, provided that we are sincere and virtuous. 

Let us not, however, be mistaken. Far be it from us to as- 
sert, that men should be indifferent to the choice of religion, 
still less that all are alike. We maintain only, that in the 
great majority of instances, little or no choice is allowed ; and 
it is our object to inculcate that humility as to our own opi- 
nions, and that toleration for others, in which the most devout 
are very apt to be the most deficient. 

'* Religion is the miod^s complexion, 
Govern*d by birth, not self-election, 
And the great mass of us adore 
Just as oar fathers did before. 
-Why should we, then, ourselves exalt 

For what we casually inherit, 
Or view, in others, as a fault. 

What, in ourselves, we deem a merit ?" 

The religion that renders good men gloomy and unhappy, 
can scarcely be a true one. Dr. Blair says, in his Sermon on 
Devotion, " He who does not feel joy in religion, is far from 
the kingdom of heaven." Never can a slavish and cowering 
fear afford a proper basis for the religion of so dignified a 
creature as man, who, in paying honour, must feel that he 
keeps his honour, and is not disunited firom himself, even in 
his communion with God. Reverence of ourselves is, in fact, 
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the highest of all reverences; for, in the image of the Deity, 
we recognise the prototype ; an4 thus elevated in soul, we 
may humbly strive to imitate the divine virtues, without pride 
or presumption. Religion has been designated as the love of 
tlie good and the fiiir, wherever it exists, but chiefly when 
absolute and boundless excellence is contemplated in **the 
first good, tirst perfect, and first fair." With this feeling in 
their hearts, the virtues could never wander from the right 
faith ; and yet, how many good men seek it amid the dry spi- 
nosities and tortuous labyrinths of theology ! It was a homely 
saying of Seldon, "that men look after religion, as the 
butcher did after his knife, when he had it in his mouth." 

Even a sincere religion may be unconsciously mixed tip 
with carnal impulses ; for when we cannot bring -heaved down 
to earth, we are very apt to take earth up to heaven. That 
ajdent adoration of the Virgin Mary, which has procured for 
Catholicism the not inappropriate designation of the Marian 
Religion, was derived probably from the days of chivalry, 
when a sexual feeling impassioned the worship paid to the 
celestial idol, and a devout enthusiasm sanctified the homage 
offered to the earthly one. These spiritual lovers would have 
done well to perpend the fine saying of the philosopher, 
Marcus Antoninus — "Tbou wilt never do anything purely 
human in a right manner, unless thou knowest the relation it 
bears to things divine; nor anything divine, unless thoa 
knowest all the relations it has to things human." 

RELIGION— ^Pure and undefiled before God and the 
Father. — We have placed this last, because it is the last that 
enters into the contemplation of the numerous classes of 
Christians, most of whom are too busy in fashioning s<Mne 
&nta8tical religion of their own, to seek for it in the Scrip- 
tures. The devout^ and rational reader is referred to the 
twenty-seventh verse of the first chapter of James. And if 
he still harbour a doubt which be the works of the flesh, and 

9* 
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which of the Spirit, let him peruse St PauPs Epistle to the 
Galatians, chap. v. ver. 19 — 26. 

REPARTEE. — A smart rejoinder, which, when, given 
impromptu, even though it should be so hard a hit as to merit 
the name of a knock down blow, will still stand excused, 
partly from the ready wit it implies, and partly from its al- 
ways bearing the semblance of self-defence. When time, 
however, has been taken to concoct a retort, and an opportu- 
nity sought for launching it, not only does it lose all the praise 
of extemporaneous quickness, but it assumes a character of 
revenge rather than of repartee. 

Those repartees are the best which turn your adversary's 
weapons against himself, as David killed Goliah with his own 
sword. Abernethy, the celebrated surgeon, finding a large 
pile of paving stones opposite to his door, on his returning 
home one afternoon in his carriage, swore hastily at the pa- 
viour, and desired him to remove them. " Where will I take 
them tol** asked the Hibernian. '*To hell !*' cried the cho- 
leric surgeon. Paddy leant upon his rammer, and then, looking 
up in his face, said with ai) arch smile, " Hadn*t I better take 
them to heaven 1 — sure they'd be more out of your honour's 
way." 

REPLY — a ready one. "Carnivorous animals," said a 

collegian to the Rev. S. S , " are always provided with 

claws and talons to seize their prey ; hoofed animals are inva- 
riably graminivorous. Is itj therefore, consistent with the 
analogies of nature to describe the devil when he goes about 
seeking whom he may devour, as having a cloven foot?" 
" Yes," replied the divine ; " for we are assured, on scriptural 
authority, that all flesh is grass." Few better replies are 
upon record than that of young De Chateaunceuf^ to whom a 
bishop once said, " If you will tell me where God is, I will 
give you an orange ?" " If you will tell me where He is not, 
I will give you two," was the child's answer. 
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REQUEST— a modest one. When the Duke of Ormonde 
was made Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, in Queen Anne's 
reign, one of his friends applied to him for some preferment, 
adding, that he was hy no iheans particular, and was willing 
to accept either a Bishopric, or a regiment of Horse — or to be 
made Lord Chief Justice of the King's Bench. This, how- 
ever, is surpassed by Horace Walpole's anecdote of a humane 
jailor in Oxfordshire, who made the following application to 
one of his condemned prisoners. " My good friend ! I have a 
little favour to ask of you, which from your obliging disposi- 
tion, I doubt not you will readily grant. You are ordered for 
execution on Friday week. I have a particular engagement 
on that day : if it makes no difference to you, tooiUd you say 
next Friday instead 1" 

RESOLUTION.— He who sets out by considering all ob- 
stacles well — non obstantibus quibuscunquef has half^accom- 
plished his purpose, for the difficulty in human afiairs is more 
often in the mind of the undertaker, than iii the nature of the 
undertakings With this feeling, and the nil actum reputans 
dum quid superesset agendum,— nothing is impossible. 

RESPECTABILITY. — ^Keeping up appearances, paying 
your bills regularly, walking out now and then with your wife, 
and going occasionally to church. On the trial of a murderer, 
a neighbour deposed that he had always considered him a 
person of the highest respectability, as he had kept a gig for 
several years. This could only have occurred in England, 
where it is held that a man who is worth money, must be a 
man of worth. 

RETIREMENT — ^from business. A mistake in those who 
have not an occupation to retire to, as well as from. Such 
men are never so well or so happily employed, as when they 
are following the avocation which usp has made a second 
nature to them. The retired butcher in the neighbourhood of 
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Whitb7, must have found idleness hard work, when he gave 
notice to his friends, that he should kill a lamb every Thurs- 
day, just by way of amusement 

RETORT-COURTEOUS.—" I said his beard was not eut 
well; he was in the mind it was; this is called the retort- 
corteouB,'* says one of the characters in Shakspeate ; but this 
lucus ^ non lucendo, does not come up to our modern idea of 
the term, which should involve some portion of the sharpness 
or smartness of a repartee. Lord G— , who is vehemently 
suspected of being descended from Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, 
since he never opens his mouth without fibbing, made some 
disparaging. statement at White's concerning one of the mem- 
bers. The party implicated, who happened to overhear him, 
came up to his accuser, and said emphatically, " My Lord, you 
have made an assertion," inferring as a matter of course, that 
he had uttered a falsehood. It is impossible to imagine a 
more polite, and yet more cutting way of giving the lie. 

Two of the guests at a public dinner having got into an 
altercation, one of them, a blustering vulgarian, vociferated, 
'* Sir, you are no gentleman !" " Sir, said his opponent in a 
calm voice, and with a derisive smile, — " you are no judge." 
Both these bans mots are complete and literal instances of the 
retort-courteous. 

There are retorts uncourteous, which can only be justified 
by the occasion. Talleyrand being pestered with importunate 
questions by a squinting man, concerning his broken leg, 
replied, ** It is quite crooked, — as you see." 

H. C , a keen sportsman, provoked by a cockney horse- 
man who had ridden oyer two of his hounds^ could not forbqar 
swearing at him for his awkwardness. " Sir !" said the of- 
fender, drawing up both himself and his horse, and assuming 
a very consequential look, " I beg to inform you, that I did not 
come out here to be damned." — ^* Why then. Sir, you may 
go home and be damned." 
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*'Ah! Dr. Johnson,'* exclaimed a Scotchman, **what 
would you have said of Buchanan, had he been an English- 
man!" " Why, Sir," replied iohnson, "I should not have said 
of Buchanan, had he been an Englishman, what I will now 
say of him as a Scotchman, that he was the only man of genius 
his country ever produced.*' 

REVENGE.— A momentary triumph, of which the satis- 
faction dies at once, and is succeeded by remorse ; whereas 
forgiveness, which is the noblest of all revenges, entails a 
perpetual pleasure. It was well said by a Roman Emperor, 
that he wished to put an end to all his •enemies, by converting 
them into friends. 

REVIEW. — ^A work that overlooks the productions it pro- 
fesses to look over, and judges of books by their authors, not 
of authors by their books. 

REVIEW — ^retrospective. When we cast a Parthian 
glance backwards, and embrace in one far darting retrospect 
our whole existence, divided as it has been into infimcy, boy- 
hood, manhood, and old age, each a sort of separate life, from 
the variety of thoughts, feelings, and events that it comprises, 
what a long, long course of time seems to be condensed into 
the mental operation of a single moment The period from 
our own birth to the present hour, appears more extensive 
and eventful than all that has preceded it, even from the 
birth of the world ; so difierent is the impression made by ' 
time experienced, and time imagined. In the former case, 
the view is broken by a succession of land^marks, each throw- 
ing back the distance, and giving to the whole the semblance 
of covering a much larger space than it really occupies. In 
the latter, we are gazing over an objectless sea, where the 
horizon is brought nearer to us for want of any standard by 
which to measure its remoteness. History is the shadow of 
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time ; life its subetance, and they bear the same relation to 
one another, that the dim twilight does to the up-risen and 
visible sun. It is in vain to tatk to men of throwing their 
minds into the past, or into the future, you may as well bid 
them leap out of themselves, or beyond their shadow. The 
present is all in all to us. As to the past ages, and those 
which are to come, '* De non apparentibus et non existeniu 
hu$ eadem est ratioJ** 

REVIEWER. — With certain honourable exceptions, a re- 
viewer is one who, either having written nothing himself, or 
having failed in his own literary attempts, kindly undertakes 
to decide upon the writing of others. '* Let those teach others, 
who themselves excel," was the maxim of former times, but 
in the march of no-intellect, we have reversed all this : the 
dance wields the magisterial rod, the ass sits in the profes- 
sor's chair, and both are severe, because they have found it 
much more easy and pleasant not to like, than to do the like. 
Hi prtB C€Bteris alios liberiits carpere sclent^ qui nil proprium 
ediderunt : — those men are most disposed to depreciate others, 
who have done nothing themselves. Such a critic contem- 
plates a book, as a carpenter views a tree, not !o weigh the 
time and contrivance that have been required for its produc- 
tion, not to admire its just proportions, or the beauty of its 
leayes, not to consider what pleasure or advantage it may 
bestow upon others, if left to flourish and expand, but merely 
to calculate how Jie himself may best turn it to account, by 
nndermining, overthrowing, and cutting it up. As to the 
poor author, he is merely used as a stalking-horse, behind 
which the critic levels at the surrounding game, giving his 
steed a lash or two as he ends his diversion. 

Messieurs the Reviewers! you are like Othello, not for 
your black looks, nor because of your smothering the innocent 
in their own sheets, but because, " your occupation's gone." 
Having found out the motives both of puffers and abusers, the 
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public are no more to be deterred from purchasing a clever 
book by the latter, than cajoled into buying a stupid one by 
the former. Parodying the words of a well known epigram, 
we may therefore exclaim :— 

Peace, idiots, — peace ! and both have done, — 

Each kiss his empty brother. 
For Genius scorns a foe like one. 

And dreads a friend like t'other. 

Should any of the fraternity, nevertheless, feel disposed to 
notice this little work, they will please to consider themselves 
among the honourable exceptions alluded to in the commence- 
ment of this article. We scorn to truckle to any man for the 
poor honours- of ** full blown Bufo,*' but candour, is candour ! 

RHETORIC. — ^Appealing to the passions instead of the 
reason of your auditors, and claiming that value for the work- 
manship, w^hich ought to be measured by the ore alone. An 
orator is one who can stamp such a value upon counterfeit 
coin as shall make it pass for genuine. Pitt was a rhetori- 
cian, or rather declaimer, of this sort, and unfortunately, we 
are now paying in sterling coin for his Birmingham flash 
money. 

RICHES — are seldom really despised, thougb they may 
be vilipended upon the principle of the fox, who imputed 
sourness to the unattainable grapes. We cannot well attach 
too much value to a competency, or too little to a superfluity, ' 
but we may and do err in generally defining the former as a 
little more than we already possess. Riches provide* an anti- 
dote to their bane, for though they encourage idleness, they 
will purchase occupation, by change of scene, variety of com- 
pany, pastimes of all sorts, and by that noblest employment of 
any, the exercise of beneficence. Robinson Crusoe might de- 
.spise riches — so may a savage; but no sane and civilised man 
will hold them in contempt 
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" If you live," says Seneca, " according to the dictates <^ 
nature, you will never be poor; if according to the notions of 
the world, you will never be rich.*' 

RIGHTS — and constitutional improvements are generally 
the results of a struggle, for no wrong makes a voluntary sur^ 
render ; it must be met, fought, and conquered. Liberty has 
seldom been brought into the world without s convulsiour 
Treason and rebellion are terrible afflictions, but they gave 
us Magna Charta in one age, and in another the Con6titutio0 
of 1688. Tyranny and abuse never imitate the well-bred 
dog, who walks quietly down stairs, just as he sees prepani'^ 
tions are making for kicking him down. They wait &r the 
application of the foot, and are kicked twice as far as wa& 
first intended. Had the boroughmongers conceded repre- 
sentation to three or four of the large towns, they would not 
have been all consigned to schedule A, and smothered in^ 
their own rottenness. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC RELIGION.— Horace Wilpole is 
his Letters mentions a sceptical bonrvivant, who, upon being 
urged to turn Roman Catholic, objected that it was a religion 
enjoining so many fasts, and requiring such implicit faith :— 
" You give us,'' he observed, <*^too little to eat, and too much 
to swallow.'^ 

SABBATH — observance o£ The Americans are before 
us in sound opinions on this subject In the r^K>rt of the 
House of Representatives upon petitions for the prohibition of 
the conveyance of the mail on the Sabbath, the proposition is 
broadly laid down, that questions of religious obligation lay 
out of the province of legislation. It says, *' The principles of 
pur government do not recognise in the majority any autho<^ 
rii^ over the minority, except in matters which regard the 
conduct of inan to his fellow«-men." And it defines the dat;y 
of the representative ** to guard the rights of man — ^not to 
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restrict the rights of conscience." We here quote the 
passage. 

'' Religious ' zeal enlists the strongest prejudices of the 
human mind, and, whei\ misdirected, excites the worst pas- 
sions of our nature under the delusive pretext of doing Grod 
service. Nothing so infuriates the heart to deeds of rapine 
and hlood. Nothing is so incessant in its toils, so persevering 
in its determinations, so appalling in its course, or so danger- 
ous in its consequences. The equality of rights secured by 
the constitution may bid defiance to mere political tyrants, 
but the robe of sanctity too often glitters to deceive. The 
constitution regards the conscience of the Jew as sacred as 
that <of the Christian, and gives no more authority to adopt a 
measure affecting the conscience of a solitary individual than 
that of a whole community. That representative who would 
violate this principle, would lose his delegated character, and 
forfeit the confidence of his constituents. If Congress shall 
declare the first day of the week holy, it will not convince 
the Jew nor the Sabbatarian. Jt will dissatisfy both, and, 
consequently, convert neither. Human power may extort 
vain sacrifices, but Deity alone can command the affections 
of the heart. If Congress shall, by the authority of the law, 
sanction the measure recommended, it would constitute a 
legislative decision of a religious controversy, on which even 
Christians themselves are at issue. However suited such a 
decision may be to an ecclesiastical council, it is incompatible 
with a republican legislature, which is putely for political, 
and not religious purposes." 

Josephus records, that when God was determined to punish 
his chosen people, the inhabitants of Jerusale)Cn, who, while 
they were breaking all his other laws, were scrupulous obser- 
vers of that one which required them to. keep holy the Sab- 
bath-day, he suffered this hypocritical fastidiousness to become 
their ruin ; for Pompey, knowing that they obstinately refused 
even to defend themselves on that day, selected it for a general 

yoL, II. 10 
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lult Upon the city, which he took by , storm, and butchered the 
inhabitants with as little mercy as he found resistance. 

*< Pleasant but wrong,'* was the naivetS of the little urchin, 
who, on being brought before a magistrate for playing marbles 
on Sunday, and sternly ^asked, — " Do you know, sirrah, where 
those little boys go to, who are wicked enough to play marbles 
on Sunday 1" replied very innocently, — " Yes, your vorship, 
some on 'em goes to the Common, and some on 'em goes down 
by the river side." 

SACRIFICES. — ^Killing and burning the harmless to save 
the hurtful, so that the less innocent men become, the more 
they destroy innocent animal& What must have been Solo- 
mon's opinion of his own sins, and those of his people, when, at 
the consecration of the temple, he offered a sacrifice of 22,000 
oxen, and 120,000 sheep ! — Ovid was clear-sighted enough to 
see the folly of the heathen system of sacrifice, and there is a 
remarkable conformity between his — 

** Non bove mactato coBlestia numina gaudens, 
Sed qu» praelstanda eat, et sine teste, fide" — 

and sundry passages in the New Testament The priesthood 
made no very heavy sacrifice when they gave up their share of 
slaughtered animals for tithes, offerings, and other pecuniary 
oblations. 

SANCTUARY. — The abuse of impunity, arising originally 
from the abuse of legal severity ; — two evils aggravating, in 
the endeavour to correct, each other. AH local privileges, the 
remnants of this ancient compromise, should be abolished. 
We need no other sanctuary than mild laws impartially ad- 
ministered. The king being the first magistrate of the State, 
and, as the head of the Church, the guardian of the public, mo- 
rals, why should the verge of his court enable debtors to defy 
their just creditors, and to definud honest tradesmen with im- 
punity ? Why should Peers, or Members of the House of 
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Commons, perverting their honour into a soarce of dishonour, 
violate the laws which themselves have made, and set 
themselves ahove pecuniary responsibility^ by their freedom 
from arrest ? How these privileges have been abused, is well 
known : — why they should be still retained, is by no means 
.80 manifest 

SATIRE. — ^A glass in which the beholder sees everybody's 
fiice but his own. 

SAW. — A sort of dumb alderman which gets through a 
great deal by the activity of its teeth. — N. B. A bona^fide 
alderman is not one of the ** wise saws*' mentioned by Shak- 
spearc, at least in ** modern instances." 

SCANDAL.— What one half the world takes a pleasure in 
inventing, and the other half in believing. 

SCANDALOUS REPORTS— says Boerhaave, are sparks, 
which if you do not blow them, will go out of themselves. 
They have, perhaps, been better compared to volcanic explo- 
sions, of which the lighter portions are dispersed by the winds, 
while the heavier fall back into the mouth whence they were 
ejected. Our scandalous journals, profelbedly pealing in per- 
sonality and abuse, have been justly termed the opprobrium of 
the age ; but it is some consolation to know, that few or none 
of them have disgraced the liberal cause. The conservatives 
have the discredit of their support ; the Reformers, all the 
honour of their enmity. Nuisances as they are, it is, perhaps, 
wise not to molest them, but to let them die of their own 
stench. Prosecutions for libel, avail little against men of 
straw, and as to personal chastisement, the rogues — 

" Have all been beaten tilt they know. 
What wood the cudgePs of by the blow ; 
Or kick*d, antU they can tell whether, 
A shoe be SpaniBh or neat leather." 
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SCEPTICISM.-^** The dogmatist," says Watts, <* is sure 
of every thing, and the sceptic believes nothing." — Both are 
likely, to be wrong, but we need not impute wrong motives to 
either. Scepticism may be assumed as an excuse for immo- 
rality : but Faith also may be assumed as a substitute for good 
works. To say that the doubters are all profligates, and the 
orthodox all hypocrites, would be equally removed from truth 
and liberality. As the worldly temptations all lean towards an 
acquiescence in received opinions, those who profess them, 
should be the last to suspect the motives of those who difier 
from. them. Both may be good Christians, if they will but 
think each other to be such. 

SCHISM.—" The restraining of the Word of God, and the 
understanding of men, from that liberty wherein Christ and 
the Apostles left them, is, and hath been the only fountain 
of all the schisms of the Chupch, and that which makes them 
immortal ; — the common incendiary of Christendom, and that 
which tears in pieces, not the coat, but the bowels and mem- 
bers of Christ, Ridente Thirca nee dolente Jud€SO,^^'—(Chi\\mg' 
worth^s Religion of Protestants, part i. p. 152.) 

SCIENCE — presents this advantage to its cultivator — that 
he may always hope llr progression, whereas the arts, at least 
the ornamental ones, move in a perpetual Round Robin, the 
demand for novelty constantly requiring that even the most 
faultless perfection should be superseded by something new^ 
which, of necessity, must be something inferior. Were 
Phidias, Vitruvius, and Raphael to revive, they would find 
that the world has retrograded in statuary, architecture, and 
painting ;-^but could Leibnitz or Newton, revisit us, they 
would be amazed at our advances in mathematics and general 
science. 

SCULPTURE.— The noble art of making an imperishable 
portrait in marble or bronze. There are various ways of con- 
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templating these exquisite productions of genius. We may 
be delighted by the beauty of a statue, amazed^ by the triumph 
of manual dexterity, which it exhibits, or we may be interested 
in its associations with the past or the '/uture. Or there is a 
Utilitarian and economical way of considering the matter, 
which was well illustrated by two artisans, when Chantry's 
bronze statue of George the Fourth was first exhibited, " What 
a lot o'penny pieces all this here copper would have made," 
observed one." — "Ay, never mind. Jack!" said his compa- 
nion, pointing at the figure—" it will cost a deal less to keep 
he, than it does to keep the live un !" 

A contemporary writer has asked, why we attach so little va- 
lue to the wax figures in the perfumers' shops, which approach 
much nearer to nature than the most elaborate marble, bust ; 
but he must have forgotten that all works of art are estimated 
in the mingled ratio of their difficulty, utility, and permanence, 
not by their mere similitude to the object imitated. " You 
would not value the finest head cut out upon a carrot,'* said 
Dr. Johnson. Here he was right, but he was wrong when he 
added that the value of statuary was soldy owing to its diffi- 
culty; for its durability, we might almost say its perpetuity, 
gives it an almost immeasurable advantage over a perishable 
painting. 

SEA — the. Three-fourths of what we might call the 
earth — ^the dwelling-place of whales, walruses, porpoises, 
seals, sailors, and other monsters. 

Strange that we often lose our way in travelling by land, 
where we have only to fi)llow our nose, pursue the high roads 
chalked out for us, and read the sign posts set up for our 
guidance ; while in traversing the pathless deep, with none 
to ask, and no sea-marks to direct, with nothing to peruse but 
the blank main and the illegible sky, a vessel seldom fails, 
however long and remote may be her voyage, to steer direct 
into her destined harbour. This is the proudest victory of 
science ; the greatest triumph of roan over the elements. 

10* 
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Thd little round compas* is the ring that marries the most 
' distant nations to e^ch other. .Commerce is^ the parent of 
civilisation ; the coasts and ports of a country will be always 
found more polished than the inland parts. The sea, there- 
fore, shall ever receive- the homage of toy profound respect, 
but I cannot admire it. Hunt has justly defined it as a great 
monotonous idea. So little do I like it, that I care not to 
dwell upon it, even with my pen. 

SECRETS. — ^A secret is like silence — you cannot talk 
about it, and keep it ; it is like money — when once you know 
there is any concealed, it is half discovered. " My dear 
Murphy !*' said an Irishman to his friend, ** why did you be- 
tray thp secret I told youl" "Is it betraying you call it) 
Sure, when I found I was'nt able to keep it myself, did'nt I 
do well to tell it somebody that could ?" 

SECTS. — Different clans of religionists, the very variety 
and number of which should inculcate mutual respect and 
toleration, instead of hatred, and that odious self-worship, 
which many people imagine to be worship of the Creator. 

Emhracing those whom Europe holds. 
The Christian catalogue unfolds 

About a hundred different sects, 
And due indulgence it should teach 
To every follower of each ; 

If for a moment he reflects, 
The chances are against his own, 
Just as one hundred are to one. 

SELF-LOVE.— Thinking the most highly of the individual 
that least deserves pur regard. The self-love of most men 
CQUsists in pleasing themselves, but there are some cases 
where it displays itself in pleasing others. In neither is it 
altogether to be condemned, for our sensibilities may be too 
weak, as well as too.strong, and they who feel little for them- 
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B^Wes, will feel little or not at all /or others. Nothing can 
be more different than fortitude and insensibility; the one 
being a noble principle, the other, a mere negation ; and yet 
they are often confounded. 

SERMONS. — Sometimes theological opiates — sometimes 
religious discourses, attended by many who do not attend to 
thcfm, and when published, purchased by many who do not 
read them. It is in vain to expect much eloquence or origi- 
nality ill these productions ; — first, because most clergymen 
have a horror of novelty, lest it should be deemed unorthodox: 
and, secondly, because they want all motive for the bold and 
full developement of their talents. To rise above the regular 
routine of the pulpit, will neither improve their present posi* 
tioi), nor add to their chances of future preferment ; for the 
ruling church powers, jealous of all enthusiasts, and still more 
80 of original thinkers, had much rather promote a weak re- 
spectable man, who^ will submit to be led, than a strong- 
minded zealojas divine who might aspire to lead — and, per- 
haps, to innovate 1 

"How comes it," demanded a clergyman of Garrick — 
" that I, in expounding divine doctrines, produce so little 
effect upon my congregation, while you can so easily arouse 
the passions of your auditors by the representation of fiction 1" 
The answer was short and pithy. " Because I recite false- 
hoods as if they were true, while you deliver, truths as if they 
were false." 

SERVANTS — Liveried deputies, upon whose tag-rag-and- 
bobtail shonlders we wear our own pride and ostentation; 
household sinecurists, who invariably do the less, the less they 
have to do ; domestic drones, who are often the plagues, and 
not seldom the masters of their masters. Many who have 
naw becorne too grand for grand liveries, and will not shoulder 
the shoulder-knot, 'are only to be distinguished from those 
whom they serve by their better looks and figures, and more 
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magisterial air. Let no man expect to be Well attended m a 
large establishment; where there are many waiters, the 
master is generally the longest waiter. A Grand Prior of 
France, once abusing Palapret for beating his lackey, he re- 
plied in a rage, ** 2kx)ks, Sir, he deserves it ; I have but this 
one, and yet I am every bit as badly served as you who have 
twenty." 

SET-DOWN — That species of rebuke familiarly termed a 
set-down, when it has been merited by the offending party, 
and is inflicted without an undue severity, is generally very 
acceptable to every one but its object An empty coxcomb, 
after having engrossed the attention of the company for some 
time with himself and his petty ailments, observed to Dr. 
Parr, that he could never go out without catching cold in his 
head. ** No wonder," cried the doctor, pettishly, ** you al- 
ways go out without anything in it" Another of the same 
stamp, who imagined himself to be a poet, once said to Nat 
Lee, ** Is it not easy to write like a madman, as you do ?" 
** No ; but it is very easy to write like a ibol, as you do." 

SETTLER— Tom Hood, in one of his delightfiil Comic 
Annuals, has an engraving of a colonist meeting a settler in 
the form of an infuriated lion, who with bristling mane seems 
prepared to give the stranger a passport down his throat 
We may encounter a less formidable, but equally conclusive 
settler, without stirring from our own fire-sides, and afi^rd a 
proof at the same time, that a bad thing put into the mouth 
will sometimes bring a good thing out of it An epicure, 
while eating oysters, swallowed one that .was not firesfa. 
** Zounds, waiter !" he ejaculated, making a wry fiice, *' what 
sort of an oyster do you call this 1" " A native. Sir," replied 
the wielder of the knife. " A native ! — / call it a setder^ so 
you need not open any more. What's to pay 1" 

SCHOOLS. — ^It may be questioned, whether the separa- 
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tion of brolhers and sisters from each other, and of .both firoi 
their parents, by sending them to school, be not injurious 
domestic morals, and therefore hurtful to all parties That^ 
scholars may derive many advantages from attending public 
or private institutions cannot be denied ; but their residence 
should be at home, for such would seem to be the intention of 
nature ; and the constant intercourse of parents and children 
cannot be otherwise than mutually beneficial. Men should 
be fethers of their sons's minds as well as bodies. Whatever 
a youth may lose in the classics, by being educated altogether 
at home, he will gain in morality, and the family affections ; 
while he will pick up, by what may be termed insensible edu- 
cation, more general knowledge than will be generally pos- 
sessed by an Etonian or Harrow boy of twice his age. Latin 
and Greek are worth having, but not if they cost more than 
their value. The licentious intrigues of Heathen gods, and 
the loose morality of Pagan writers, are not the safest reading 
at that period of life, when evil impressions are the most 
easily made, and the most difficult to eradicate. What is the 
value of mere scholarship 1 •There ought to be a satisfactory 
answer to this question, for a whole life is oflen given for its 
acquirement And after all, it is not the knowledge locked 
up in the learned languages ; it is not the treasure, but the 
casket ; Dot the nut, but the sliell, upon which our classical 
students crack their critical teeth. Bowing down to the 
shrine, not to the divinity, what wonder that we so rarely 
hear of a learned Theban or senior wrangler after he quits 
his monkish Alma Mater. He knows nothing, does nothing, 
thinks of nothing, by which the world may be benefited or 
enlightened. Modern History — the British Constitution — 
Political Ecouomy-^General Science, have found, but a small 
part of his education, for they are not noticed by the com- 
mentators, either upon Lycophron*s Cassandra, or the Prome- 
theus Vinctus. If only one half of the time lavished upon the 
dead languages had been devoted to .philosophical researches, 
many a scholar, who is now forgotten, might have lefl behind 
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him an imperishable name. Since the days of the illustrious 
Robert Boyle, few of our patricians have distinguished them- 
selves in the higher sciences, or as experimental philosophers. 
Boyle, it must be confessed, had an advantage— he was never 
at college ; no more were Newton, Maclaurin, Wallis, Simp- 
son, Napier; nor, in our own more immediate times, Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy, and some of our most eminent philosophers. 

SCHOOLMASTER^A dealer in boys and birch; often 
an academical tyrant, who in his utter ignorance of proper 
management, renders his victims intractable by maltreatment, 
and then treats them worse for being intractable. Cudgel a 
little jackass as often as you will, and if he survives your . 
cruelty, he will only end with being a great jackass. Many 
of our pedagogues, ever ready to ply the birch and the ferula, 
make no allowance for natural deficiency of talent, while they 
will often terrify a lad of good abilities, but weak nerves, into 
an asinine stupidity. The boys from whom they gather their 
harvest, they seem to consider as so much com, which must 
be threshed and knocked about the ears before any grains of 
sense can be extracted; or perhaps they liken them to walnut 
trees, which shower down their fruit in return for being well 
beaten. "The^ schoolmaster's joy is to flog," says Swift; 
since when a hundred years have elapsed, and it still remains 
the &vourite 'pastime of our pedagogues, who seem to think 
that boys, as well as syllabubs, are to be raised by flogging. 
Ships and fishes may make their way when steered by the 
tail ; but when we attempt to guide or impel youngsters by a 
similar process, we only retard or turn them out of their right 
line. Flagellation, whether of pupils or of soldiers, invariably 
hardens and depraves those whom it seeks to reclaim. In 
nothing is a thorough reform so much wanted as in some of 
our old-fashioned seminaries and teachers. 

An empty-headed youth once boasted that he had been to 
two of the most celebrated schools, in England. " Sir," said 
a bystander, ** you remind me of the calf that sucked two 
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COWS." " And what was the consequence?" "Why, sir, he 
was a very great calf." v 

SCOTCHMEN. — The inhabitants of every country except 
their own. "No wonder," says Dean Lockier, "that we 
meet with so many clever Scotchmen, for every man of that 
country, who has any sense, leaves it as &st as he can." 

SCQTT,— Sir Walter.— Twenty-two bad poets have already 
written epitaphs upon this celebrated author. What a gain 
would it be to the world if Sir Walter were now writing 
theirs! 

SHOOTING THE LONG-BOW.— Stretching a fact till 
you have made it as long as you want it. Lord lierbert of 
Cherbury's tastes have descended to Bome of our modern no- 
bility, for he. tells us in his Auto-biography, " The exercises I 
chiefly used, and most recommended to my posterity, were, 
riding the great horse and fencing. I dd much approve like- 
wise of shooting in the long-bow*^ So does our ingenious 

C(»itemporary, Lord G , who never suffers himself to be 

outstripped in the marvellous. The Marquis of H had 

engaged the attention of a dinner party, by stating that he 
had caught a pike, the day before, which weighed nineteen 

poqnds. " Pooh !" cried Loid G , " that is nothing to 

the salmon I hooked last week, which weighed fifly-six 
pounds." " Hang it," whispered the Marquis to his neigh- 
bour, " I wish I could catch my pike again ; I would add ten 
pounds to him directly." 

SICKNESS— without reference to the religious impres- 
sions it is calculated to awaken, is well worth enduring, now 
and then, not only for the pleasure of convalescence, but that 
we may learn a due and grateful sense of the blessing of 
health. " Every recovery," says' Jean Paul RicHter, " is a 
palingenesia, and bringing back of our youth, making us love 
the earth, and those that are on it, with a new love." 
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SID£ WIND ATTACK.— The not uncomjiKm custom <^ 
pelting a friend, after he has left the company, seems to have 
been derived from the practice of the ancient tribes, who 
erected a monument to a departed hero, by throwing stones 
upon him. 

SILENC£. — A thing which it is often difficult to keep, in 
exact proportion as it is dangerous not to keep it. So frtiil 
that we cannot even speak of it without breaking it, and yet 
as easily and as completely to be restored as it was destroyed, 
few people understand the use, or appreciate the value of this 
mysterious quality. All men when they talk, think that they 
are conferring pleasure upon others, because they feel it 
themselves ; but none suspect that the same object may some- 
times be more effectually obtained by their silence. A good 
listener is much more rare than a good talker, because the 
conversation of general society seldom fixes the attention, 
and thus in the hopelessness of curing the evil, we aggravate 
it " When I go into company," said L , " I am com- 
pelled to become as great a chatterbox as the rest, because I 
had rather hear n)y own nonsense than that of other people." 
" After all," observed his niece one day, when he was twitting 
her with her loquacity, — " I know many men who talk 
more than women." — "Ay," was the reply, "more to the 
point" 

L was once overturned in a carriage with his niece, 
who, finding after all her screams, that she had. received no 
hij^t, asked her uncle how^^n such an imminent danger, he 
could have preserved so perfect a silence. " Because I was 
tolerably sure that death would not be frightened away by my 
making a noise.". 

Socrates, when a chatterbox applied to him to be taught 
rhetoric, said that he must pay double the usual price, because 
it would first be necessary to teach him to hold his tongue. 
We may be sometimes gainers by practising this difficult art^ 
even at a festive meeting. ** Silence," exclaimed an epicure 
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to some noisy Quests, '* you make so much noise that we don't 
know what we are eating." 

SILK. — The refuse of a reptile, employed to give distinc- 
tion and dignity to the lord of the creation. Compare the 
caterpillar in its coccoon, with the king's counsel in his silk 
gown, and in adjusting the claims of the rival worms, the 
palm of ingenuity must hje conceded to the former, because it 
spins and fashions its own covering, whereas the latter can 
only spin out the thread of empty elocution, and weave a web 
of sophistry. The Abbe Raynal calls silk, " Vouvrage de ce 
ver rampantf qui kabiUe Vkomme de feuiUes d^arbres Slct" 
hfyrSes dans son sein.*^ Hear how the pompous Gibbon gives 
the same information. *' I need not explain that silk is ori- 
ginally spun from the bowels of a caterpillar, and that it 
composes the golden tomb, whence a worm emerges in the 
form of a butterfly." There is an Arabian proverb which 
conveys the same fact in a much more moral and poetical 
form. "With patience and perseverance, the leaf of the 
mulberry tree becomes satin." 

SLANDERER. — A person of whom the Greeks shQwed a 
due appreciation, when they made the word synonymous with 
devil. Slanderers are at all events economical, for they make 
a little scandal go a great way, and rarely open their mouths, 
except at the expense of other people. We must allow that 
they have good excuse for being defamatory, if it be their 
object to bring down others to their own level. It may be 
further urged in their extenuation> that they are driven to 
their trade by necessity; they f\lch the &ir character of 
others, because they 'have none of their own; and with this 
advantage, that the stolen property can never be found upon 
them. There is a defence also for their covert and cowardly 
mode of attacking you, for how can you expect that back- 
biters should meet you fiice to face ? Nay, they have even a 
valid plea for being so foul-mouthed, considering how often 
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they have been compelled to eat their own words. Hang* 
them ! let us do the fellows justice ! 

SLAVE-DRIVEE.— A white brute employed to coerce 
and torture black men. Old Fuller calls Negroes, *' images 
of God carved in ebony." May we not say of their white 
taak-masters, that they are images of the devil carved in 
ivory 1 

SNUFF. — Dirt thrust up the nostrils with a pig-like snort, 
as a sternutatory, which is not to be sneezed at The mo- 
ment he has thus defeated his own object, the snuffling snufl^ 
taker becomes the slave of a habit, which literally brings his 
nose to the grindstone ; his Ormskirk has seized him as St 
Dunstan did the devil, and if the red hot pincers could occa- 
sionally start up from the midst of the rappee, few persons 
would regret their embracing the proboscis of the offender. 
Lord Stanhope has very exactly calculated that in forty years, 
two entire years of the snuff-taker's life will be devoted to 
tickling his nose, and two more to the agreeable processes oi 
blowing and wiping it, with other incidental circumstances. 
Well would it be if we bestowed half the time in making 
ourselves agreeable, that we waste in rendering ourselves 
offensive to our friends. Society takes its revenge by de- 
ciding, that no man would thrust dirt into his head, if he had 
got anything else in it 

SOCIETY. — ^If persons would never meet except when 
they have something to say, and if they would always separate 
when they have exhausted their pleasant or profitable topics, 
how delightful, but alas.! how evanescent would be our social 
assemblages. 

SOLDIER. — A maji machine, so thoroughly deprived of its 
human portion, that at the breath of another man machine, it 
will blindly inflict or suffer destruction. Divested of his 
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tinsel trappings, his gold lace, feathers, music, and the glitter 
of the fiilse glory with which it has been attempted to dazzle 
the world as to his real state, it is difficult to imagine any- 
thing more humiliating, than the condition of a soldier. ♦ , 

Nothing so much shows the triumph of opinion and usage 
over fact, of the conventional over the abstract, as that a pro- 
fession, apparently so much at variance with all their feel- 
ings, should be chosen by gentlemen of independence, hu- 
manity, and reflection. Nothing is more redeeming to our 
Common nature than that such men, placed in a sphere "so 
expressly calcylated to make them both slavish and tyranni- 
ca^, should generally preserve tl^ir good qualities from con- 
tamination. Few cliaracters so honourable, few gentlemen 
80 courteous, few companions so agreeable as a British officer ; 
but this is not in consequence, but in spite of his being in the 
army. Why he ever entered it, we presume not to inqaire* 
but we are bound to believe that his motive was not less ra- 
tional and amiable than that of the affectionate Irishman, who 
enlisted in the seventy-fifth regiment, in order to be near his 
brother, who was a corporal in the seventy-^ixth.— (F«fe Jo- 
sephus Molitor.) 

SPECULATION. — A word that sometimes begins with its 
second letter. 

SPELLING — ^BAD^is sometimes the best, as in the case 
of the Beer vender, who wrote over his shop door, " Bear sold 
here," manifestly implying, as was observed by my friend 
T. H-^ — , that it was his own Brum. Not less ingenious 
was the device of the quack doctor, who announced in his 
printed handbills, that he could instantly cure, " the most ob- 
•iBtinate aguews,^^ thus satisfiictorily proving that he was no 
conjuror, and did not attempt to cure them by a spell, 

SPINSTER. — An unprotected female, and of course a fine 
subject for exercising the courage of cowards, and the wit of 
the witless. 
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STE2AM. — Strange that there should slumber in yonder 
tranquil pond, a power so tremendous, that could we ccm- 
dense and direct its energies, it might cleave, the solid earth 
in twain, and yet so gentle that it may be governed, and ap- 
plied, and set to perform its stupendous miracles by a child ! 
The discovery that water would resist being boiled above 212 
degrees, has conferred upon England its manufacturing su- 
premacy, and will eventually produce changes^ both moral 
and physical, of which it is difficult to limit the extent One 
bushel of coals, properly consumed, will raise seventy millions 
of pounds weight a foot high. The Menai Bridge, weighing 
four millions of pounds, suspended at a medium height of 120 
feet, might have been raised where it is, by seven bushels of 
coals. M. Dupin estimates the steam engines of England to 
possess a moving power equivalent to that of 6,400,000 men 
at the windlass. And this stupendous agent is at present 
only in its infancy ! 

STOMACH. — ^The epicure's deity. Buffon gave it as his 
deliberate conviction, that this portion of our economy was 
the seat of thought, an opinion which he seems to have 
adopted from Persius, who dubs it a master of arts, and the 
dispenser of genius. So satisfied are we of its reflecting dis- 
position, that we call a cow, or other beast with two stomachs, 
a ruminating animal par excellence. To judge by the quan- 
tity they eat, we might infer some of our own species to have 
two stomaohs; but when we listen to their discourse, we find 
it difficult to include them in the class of ruminating animals. 

STONE— The philosopher's. The folly of those who have 
inherited Midas's ears without his touch. A will-o'-the- 
wisp, however, does not always lead us into quagmires ; in 
running afler shadows we sometimes catch substances, and 
in following illusions overtake the most valuable realities. 
The pursuit of the philosopher's stone has by no means been 
a vain one. Alchymy has given us chemistry, and we are 
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indebted to the astrologers for the elucidations, of the most 
difficult problems in astronomy. The clown, who in running 
to catch a fallen star, stumbled, and kicked up a hidden trea- 
sure, has found many an unintentional imitator among scien- 
tific visionaries and stargazers. Perhaps more has been 
gained by long and vainly seeking the quadrature of the 
circle, the longitude, and perpetual motion, than would have 
arisen from immediate success. Morals, too, have their philo- 
sopher's stone, in other shapes than those of Plato's Atlantis, 
or More's Utopia ; and it is healthy to chace such chimeras, 
if it were only for the sake of air and exercise, in an at- 
mosphere of purity* Many real virtues may be acquired by 
straining after an imaginary and unattainable perfection. 
Chrede quod habef, et habes. When a thing is once believed 
possible, it is half realized. 

STONE— to pelt with. Dr. Magee affirms, that the Ro- 
man Catholics have a Church without a religion ; — the Dis- 
senters, a religion without a Church;— -the Establishment, 
both a Church and a religion. '* This is false," observes 
Robert Hall of Leicester ; ** but it is an excellent stone for a 
clergyman to pelt with." 

STUPIDIT Y»— is often mm'e apparent than real ; it may 
be indisposition rather than incapacity. The human mind is^ 
not like logic — the major does not always contain the minor ; 
and men who feel themselves fit for great things, cannot 
always accomplish little ones. Claude Lorraine was dis- 
missed by the pastry-oook to whom he had been apprenticed, 
for sheer stupidity. The difficulty did not consist in bringing 
his mind up, but in bringing it down to the manufiicture of 
buns and tartlets. 

STYLE. — To have a good style in writing, you should 
have none ; as perfect beauty of face consists in the absence 
of any predominant feature. Mannerism, whether in writing 

11* 
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or painting, can never be a merit Swift is right when ha 
decides, that ** Proper words in proper places, make the trae 
definition of a good style." 

** He who would write well,** says Roger Ascham, ^' must 
follow the advice of Aristotle, — to speak as the -common 
people speak, and to think as the wise think.*' Style, how- 
ever^ is but the coloaring of the picture, which should always 
be held subordinate to the design. " We may weU forgive 
Tertullian his iron style,'* says Balzac, ^ when we recollect 
what excellent weapons he has.fi)rged out of this iron, for the 
defence of Christianity, and the defeat of the Marcionites and 
Valentinians.** 

SUBSCREPnONS^private. Paying your creditors by 
taxing your friends ; an approved method for getting rid of 
both. Many years ago a worthy and well-known Baronet, 
having become embttrrassed in his circumstances, a Subscrip- 
tion was set on foot by his friends, and a letter, soliciting 
C(Hitributions, was addressed to the late Lord Erskine, who 
immediately despatched the following answer : — 

'* My dear Sir John, 
I am in general an enemy to Subscriptions of this nature ; 
first, because my own finances are by no means in a flou- 
rishing plight ; and secondly, because pecuniary assistance, 
thus conferred, must be equaUy. painful to the donor and the 
receiver. As I feel, however, the sincerest gratitude for your 
public services, and regard for your private worth, I have 
great pleasure in subicribing — (Here the worthy Baronet, 
big with expectation, turned over the lea( and finished the 
perusal of the note, which terminated as follows :) — ^in aulh 
•etibing myseli^ 

** My dear Sir John, 

" Yours very faithfully, 

" Eri^kine.** 

SUGGESTION— A fi-iendly one. A man who had had his 
ears cuffed in a squabble, without resenting the afih>n1^ being 
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shortly afterwards iira party, and in want of a pinch of snuff* 
exclaimed, " I cannot think what I have done with my box ; 
it is not in either of my pockets." — " Try your ears," said a 
bystander. 

SUPERSTITION— as Plutarch has well observed, is much 
worse than atheism, since it must be less offensive to deny 
the existence of such a deity as Saturn, than to admit his 
existence, and affirm, that he was such an unnatural monster, 
as even to devour his own children. 

Archbishop Tillotson says, " According as men's notions of 
God are, such will their religions be ; if they have gross and 
fiilse conceptions of God, thpir religion will be absurd and su- 
perstitious. If men fancy God to be an ill-natured Being» 
armed with infinite power, who takes delight in the misery 
and rum.of his creatures, and is ready to take all advantages 
against them, they may fear him, but they will hate him, and 
they will be apt to be such towards one another, as they ^hcy 
God to be toward them ; for . all religion doth naturally in- 
cline men to imitate him whom they worship." — SermonSf 
vol. L p. 181. 

''Atheism^" observes a Christian philosopher, 'Meaves a 
man to sense, to philosophy, to natural piety, to laws, to repu- 
tation; all which may be guides to an outward morat virtue, 
though religion were not; but superstition dismounts ail 
these, and erecteth an absolute monarchy in the minds of 
men." — {BaccnCs Essays, p. 96.) In point of fact, the mis- 
representation of a deity, leads immediately to the denial of 
his existence ; a result which has not escaped the acuteness 
of Plutarch. ** The atheist," says that writer, «* contributes 
not in the least to superstition ; but superstition, having given 
out so hideous an idea of the Deity, has frightened many into 
the utter disbelief of any such being; because, Ihey think it 
much better, nay, more reasonable, that there should be no 
deity, than one whom they see more reason to hate and 
abominate, than to love, honour, and reverence. Thus itt- 
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considerate meii, shocked at the deformity of saperstitioil, 
nin*direct]y into the opposite extreme of atheism, heedlessly 
skipping^over true piety, which is the golden mean between 
both." 

How certainly should we avoid the degrading superstition 
of demonism, did we but act upon the followmg position of 
Archbishop Tillotson :— " Every good man is, in some degree, 
partaker of the divine nature, and feels that in himself, which 
he conceives to be in God ; so that this man does experience 
what others do but talk of; — ^Ke sees the image of God in 
himself, and is able to discourse of him from an inward sense 
and feeling of his excellency." —(Sermon*, vol. iii. p. 42.) 
If we thus behold the Deity reflected in our own hearts, no 
wonder that the religion of the good man should be rational 
and cheerful, and that of the bad man superstitious and gloomy. 
How forcibly does the latter recall the jxissage in. Bacon's 
noUe essay — ^'* Of Unity in Religion," where he says—" It 
was a great bli^sphemy when the devil said, ' I will ascend, 
and be like the Highest ;' but it is greater blasphemy to per- 
sonate God, and bring him in, saying — ' I will descend, and 
be like the Prince of Darkness.' Surely this is to bring down 
the Holy Ghost, instead of the likeness of a dove, in the shape 
of a vulture, or raven; and to set out of the bark of the Chrich 
tian Church a flag of a bark of pirates and assassins." 

SUPPER. — A receipt for indigestion, and a sleepless night 
A Spanish proverb says — A little in the morning is enough ; 
enough at dinner is but little ; a little at night is too much. 
This agrees pretty nearly with the Latin dictum — 

Pone gulsB metas, at sit tiU longior flBtas, 
Esse capis sanus ? — Sit tibi parca maniu. 

SYMPATHY.— A- sensibility, of which its objects are 
sometimes insensible. It may be perilous to discourage a 
fbeling, whereof there is no great superabundance in this 
selfish and hard-hearted world; but even of the little that 
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exists, a portion is frequently thrown away. Sach is the 
power of adaptation in the human mind, that those who seem 
to be in the most pitiable plight, have oflen the lea^t occ^ion 
for our pity. A city damsel, whose ideas had been Arcadian- 
ised by the perusal of pastorals, having once made an excursion 
to a distaiice -of twenty miles from London, wandered into the 
fields in the hope of discovering a bona fide live shepherd. 
To her infinite delight, she at length encountered one, under 
a hawthorn hedge in full blossom, with his dog by his side, 
his crook in his hand, and his sheep round about him, just as 
if he were sitting to be modelled in china for a. chimney orna- 
ment. To be sure, he did not exhibit the azure jacket, jessa- 
mine vest, pink tifilkny inexpressibles, peach-coloured stock- 
ings, and golden buckles of those faithful portraitures. This 
was mortifying ; still more so, that he was neither particvi- 
^ larly young nor cleanly ; but, most of all, that he wanted the 
indispensable accompaniment of a pastoral reed, in order that 
he might beguile his solitude with the charms of music. 
Touched with pity at this privation, and lapsing, uncon- 
sciously, into poetical language, the civic damsel exclaimed — 
" Ah ! gentle shepherd, tell me where's your pipe ]"— ** I left 
it at home. Miss,'* replied the clown, scratching his head, 
" cause I ha'nt got no baccy." 

A benevolent committee-man of the Society tor superseding 
the necessity of climbing boys, seeing ti sooty urchin weeping 
bitterly, at the comer of a street, asked him the cause of his 
distress ; — ** Master has been using me shamefully," sobbed the 
sable sufferer ; — ^ he has' been letting Jem Hudson go up the 
chimney at No. 9, when it was my turn ! He said it was too 
high, and too dangerous for me, but Fll go up a chimney with 
Jem Hudson any day in the year ; that's what I will !" 

There is a local sympathy, however, in which we cannot 
well be mistaken, arid which it is lamentable not to possess ; 
for that man— to use the words of Dr. Johnson-^*' is little to 
be envied, whose patriotism would not gain force upcm the 
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plain of Marathon, or whose piety would not grow warmer 
among the ruins of lona.*' 

Even the most obdurate and perverse natures cannot always 
resist the power of sympathy. Indecorous as it is, we must 
quote Lord Peterborough's observation on the celebrated 
'Fi^nelon ;-«-** He is a delicious creature; I was forced to get 
away from him as fast as I possibly could, else he would have 
made me piou&'* As a profane man may be pleased with 
piety, 80 may a wise one be occasionally pleased with foDy, 
tiirough sympathy with the pleasures of others. 

Most misplaced and mischievous of all, is ' that spurious 
sympathy, by which some of our journalists and novel writers 
seek to enlist our feelings in the cause of the basest rnale- 
ilu;tors. *' To make criminals the objjoct of a sentimental 
admiration, and of a sort of ^miliar attachment ; to hold up 
as a hero the treacherous murderer, whose life has been passed 
in reckless profligacy, merely because^ at his death, he displays 
a firmness which scarcely ever deserts the vilest, is a task as 
unworthy of literary talents, as it is unfit for cultivated and 
liberal minds,*'-^£<j. Review, vol. xl. p. 202. 

TALKERS— Great — ^not only do the least, but generally 
• say the least, if their words be weighed, instead of reckoned. 
He who labours under an incontinence of speech, seldom gets 
the better of hi9 complaint ; for he must prescribe for him- 
self, and is sure of having a fool for his physician. How 
many a chatterbox might pass for a wiseacre, if he could 
keep his own secret, and put a draig chain, now and then^ 
apon his tongue. The largest minds have the smallest 
opinion of themselves ; for their knowledge impresses them 
with humility, by showing the extent of their ignorance, and 
this discovery makes them taciturn. Deep waters ave still ; 
wise men generally talk little, because they think much: 
feeling the annoyance of idle loquacity in others, they are 
cautious pf fidling into the same error, and keep* their mouths, 
shut, when they cannot open them to the purpose. 
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Small wits, on the contrary, are usually great talkers, 
lettering whatever Comes uppermost, and everything being 
superficial, their shallowness makes them noisy, and their 
confidence ofiensive. . If we might perpetrate, at the same 
time, a pun and paradox, we should affirm, that the smaller 
the calibre of the mind, the greater the bore of a perpetually 
open mouth. Human heads are like hogsheads — the emptier 
they are, the louder report they give of themselves. The 
chatterbox^ according to the Italians, ^^parla prima e penfa 
poii^ but we have specimens in this country, who never 
think, either before or after. The clock of their word-mill 
is heard, even when there is no wind to set it going, and no 
grist to come from it. < 

M. de Bautr6, being in the antichamber of Cardinal 
Richelieu, at the time that ^ a great talker was loudly and 
incessantly babbling, begged him to be silent, lest he 
should annoy the Cardinal. ** Why do you wish me not to 
speak ?*' asked the chatterbox ; — *< I talk a good deal, but I 
talk well." « fl«Z/of that is true," said M. de Bautr^. 

TALENT. — What we want in natural abilities may gene- 
rally and easily be made up in industry ; as a dwarf may 
keep pace with a giant, if he will but move his legs a 
little fester. "Mother!" said the Spartan boy, going to 
battle, ** my sword is too short." " Add a step to it," was 
the reply. 

TASTE. — A quick and just perception of beauty and de- 
formity in the works of nature and art 

TAVERN. — A house kept for those who are not house- 
keepers. 

TEST ACTS. — ^Devices for letting in the unscrupulous 
and irreligious, and for excluding the conscientious and 
the pious. All churches have had them, and all have found 
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them equally inefficacious. Requiring^ a man to receive the 
Sacrament, and thus profane a sacred ordinance, as a quali- 
fication for the proper discharge of a civil office, is about 
as germane to the matter, as if you were to stipulate that 
your dairymaid should go through the process of being Tacci- 
nated, as a security for her making good butter, and never 
attempting to injure yoiir cow. 

They who imagine that a particular form of test, because 
it succeeds perfectly well in one instance, must be equally effi- 
cacious in all, without reference to the circumstances of the 
case, or the materials upon which the experiment is to be 
made, fall into the same mistake as the simple country girl, 
who, having seen a laundress spit upon a flat iron, to as- 
certain whether it were too hot, spat in her smoking porridge, 
to see whether it would burn her mouth. 

TEXT-T-Scriptural. — A fertile source of delusipn and 
bigotry to those particularly clear-sighted people, who prefer 
the letter which killeth, to the spirit which giveth life. 

From drugs intended to imparl 

Relief to sickness, care, and pain, 
The qhymist, with transmatire art. 

Extracts a poison and a bane. 
So does the bigot's art abuse 

The sacred page of love and life ; 
And turn its sweet and hallowed use 

To deadly bitterness and i^ife. 

As purblind or shortsighted elves 
Measure their glasses by themselves, 
And deem those spectacles most true 
Which suit their own distorted view, 
So every weak, fanatic creature 
Makes of himself a Bible-meter ; 
Chooses those portions of the word 
Which with his blindness best accord. 
And closes up his darken*d soul 
Against the spirit of the whole* • 
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Learn this, ye floundercrs in the traps 
Of ifiBuIated lines and scraps, — « 

Tboagh all the texts of Scriptore shoot. 

Like hairs within a horse's tail, 
From one consolidated root, •* 

Where beauty, strength, and use prevail. 
Singly, they're fit, like single hairs, 
Only for springes, nets, and snares.* 

Tertullian gives the best advice upon this subject when he 
says — " We ought to interpret Scripture, not by the sound of 
words, but by the nature of things." — Malo te ad sensum reij 
quam adsonum vocabuli exerceas, 

THEOLOGY — Controversial— is to religion what law is 
to justice — a science which darkens by its illustrations, and 
misses its object in its over anxiety to attain it If truth 
may be c^led the sun of religion, controversial theobgy is 
assuredly its Will-o'-the-wisp. 

Theology — says Le Clerc, is subject to revolutions as well 
as empires, but though it has undergone considerable cjianges, 
yet the humour of divines is much the same. 

TIME. — The vehicle that carries . everything into npthin|[. 
We ta>k of spending our time, as if it were so much in- 
terest of a perpetual annuity ; whereas we are all living 
upon our capital, and he who wastes, a single day, throws 
away that which can never be recalled or recovered. 

TINDER. — A thin rag — such for instance as the dresses 
of modern females, intended to catch the sparks, raise a flame, 
and light up a match. 

TITHES — being a remuneration for a particular service, 
ought not only to be fairly proportioned to the talent and in* 
dustry of the performer, but to be subject to regulation like 

* Versified from Dr. Donne. 
VOL. u. 12 
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any other salary, where the duty is iipproperly discharged, or 
altogether omitted. To pretend that tithes are ahsolute 
property, is a mere fiction. If they were like an estate, 
why do men complain of the scandal of pluralities or of 
simony 1 Who ever hears of the scandal of possessing 
three or four estates, or of simcmiacal contracts for lands 
and houses ! Except by consent of another, the tithe-owner 
has no property whatever, for the landholder, if he please, 
may refuse to cultivate the soil, and then the former has no 
interest in it, and the assumed property of tithe is pro 
tempore annihilated. 

That tithes are sacred, and inalienable is another fiction. 
If the assertion were true, they would still belong, of right, 
to the Roman Catholic clergy, from whom Henry VIII, Wrested 
them, with very little form of law. In point c^fact, they have 
repeatedly been made the subject of legislative interference, 
and from a very early period, as will be seen by the foUowing 
extract : 

" WHliam the Conqueror and his Clergy, — With such 
enormous riches at their disposal, they became unduly power- 
fill ; and William, jealous of that power, and suspicious of 
their fidelity, reduced all their lands to the common tenure 
of knights' service and barony — (equivalent to reducing a 
fireehold to a lease for fourteen years, subject to be renewed 
at the pleasure of the real owner.) The prelates were re- 
quired to take an oath of fealty, and to do homage to the 
king, before they could be admitted to their temporalities, and 
they were also subject to an attendance before the king in his 
Court Baron, to follow him in all his wars with their knights 
and quota of soldiers, and to perform all other services inci- 
dent to feudal tenures. The clergy remonstrated most bitterly 
against this new revolution, equalled only by the revolution 
which took place in church property five centuries afi;er- 
wards ; but William, like Henry VIII, was inexorable, .and 
consigned to prison or banishment all who opposed his will.'* 
—From Bains' 8 History of the County Ptdatine of LancoBter, 
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tt is, we believe, upon this tenure, and as feudal barons, 
that the bishops claini the right of sitting in the House of Peers. 

-But tithes have been legally alienated or abolished, thotfgh 
not quite so unceremoniously, since the time of Henry VIIL 
Waste lands for the purpose of removing the obstacle to their 
improvement, were exempted by a statute of Edward VI. from 
all tithe fo^ seven years. Madder, on account of the expense 
of its cultivation, has been relieved altogether 'firom this pay- 
ment In Scotland, as it is well known, tithes were entirely 
abolished by a very pious monarch, Charles L, who sets forth 
in the preamble to his famous Decret Arbitral, that it is " ex- 
pedient for the well-being of the realm, the better providing of 
kirks and stipends, and the establishment of schools and other 
pious uses, that each proprietor shall have and enjoy his own 
teind (tithe) ; and therefore decrees that all teinds shall be va- 
lued and sold, according to certain rules for making the esti- 
mate ; which was ratified in Parliament by the act 16i33, cap. 
17." However sacred, therefore, may be the Church's claims 
and rights, they have been repeatedly abrogated or encroach- 
ed upon when the common weal required the infringement 

The most eminent and pious men in all ages have been op- 
posed to this mode of supporting the clergy. Wickliff repeat- 
edly asserts that the sphrit of Christianity was wounded by cle- 
rical endowments; and that venom was poured into the Church, 
on the very day which first invested her ministers, as such, 
with the rights of property. Archdeacon Paley, who can 
hardly be considered unfriendly to the real interests of the 
Church, says, " Of all institutidns adverse to cultivation and . 
improvement, none is so noxious as that of tithes. They are a 
tax not only upon industry, but upon that industry which feeds 
mankind, upon that species of exertion which it is the aim of 
all wise laws to cherish and promote." 

When any attempt is made to correct the evils of this impo- 
litic and vexatious impost, without injury to existing lights^ a 
cryof robbery and sacrilege is incontinently raised by the very 
pastors who value their flocks, as if they were Merino sheep, 
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solely tor the eake of the fleece. And after all, who have 
been euch unblushing alienators, not to say usurpers of tithe, 
BB the clergy themselves ? Originally, as Southey admits in 
his Book of the Church, c. vL '* The v/ho\e was received into 
common fund, for the fourfold purpose of supporting the 
clergy, repairing the church, relieving the poor, and entertain- 
ing the pilgrim and stranger." . Who are the parties that 
have preverted this fund from its original pious uses, and turned 
it all into their own pockets 1 If the clergy were not the ^rst 
instigators of this abuse, they, are at all events the greatest 
gainers by it, not seeming ever to have tliought of St 
Matthew's injunction — " Freely ye have received, freely give." 

The opinion that every man should be allowed, not only to 
choose his own religion, but to contribute as he thinks proper 
towards the support of the pastor^ whose duties he exacts, lias 
been maintained by Dr. Adam Smith, as well as other en- 
lightened and devout philosophers, and has been successfully 
carried into practice by a vast empire — ^the United States of 
America. To plead that the voluntary system in £nglq.nd 
would not adequately support the Church, is to give. up the 
Church, by admitting that it has no hold upon the aiSections 
of the people ; and that the Catholics and Dissenters have so 
much more zeal in the cause of religion, as to contribute both 
to the established system and their own, while the Episcopa- 
lians would not even maintain one priesthood, except upon 
compulsion. A spiritual institution, which, after so many 
centuries of power and wealth, would immediately fall to the 
ground, unless propped up by 'force of law, is surely self-con- 
demned. 

To render tithes at all consistent with policy and justice, 
they should only be imposed to support the religion of the 
great majority of the people. Where the contrary is the 
case, as is signally exemplified in Ireland, such an impost is 
an oppression so unwarrantable and irritating, that we can 
little wonder at the national misery and disturbance of which 
it has been the fruitful source. In no way, however, are the 
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existing clergy answerable for the present mischievous sys- 
tem of tithe, either in England or Ireland* They have found, 
not made it, and are entitled to a just and liberal compensation 
for any rights that they may surrender. But for Heaven's 
sake— or if this plea have lost its efficacy— for the sake of earth, 
and its peace arid prosperity, let us have some quick com- 
position for these blood-stained tithes, at least in Ireland. 
When assailed by the legislature, it'isjbo be hoped that they 
will not receive the same supernatural support once experi- 
enced in France, the annals of which country assure us that 
in the year 793, the ears of corn were all void of substance, 
and demons where heard in the air, proclaiming that they had 
ravaged the harvests, in order to avenge the clergy, for the 
reluctance of the people to the payment of tithes !— St Foix 
who relates this story, asks, **how did the devils come to in- 
terest themselves so warmly in behalf of the priesthood ?** 

It is maintained by some, that in England the tithes are no 
hardship, or that they solely affect the landjofd : hay, it is af- 
firmed by one writer, that the agricultural interest in general, 
desire their conservation. My friend T. H., who wUl have his 
joke, however serious may be the snbject,or pitiful the pun it 
elicits,--4isserts, that the burthen of this impost falls upon the 
fanner, and that if he be really in favour of thfe tithe, it must 
be for the same reason that the Mahometan respects Mecca— 
because it is the burial-place of hiB prophet, 

TITLES of BOOKS.— Decoys to catch purchasers.— 
There can be no doubt that a happy name to a book is like an 
agreeable appearance to a man ; but if in either case the final 
do not answer to the first impression, will not our disappoint- 
ment add to the severity of our judgment "* " Let me succeed 
with my first impression,'* the biblic^list will cry, '* and I ask 
no more. The public are welcome to end with condemning, 
if they will only begin with buying. Most readers, like the 
Tufl-hunters at college, are caught by titles." How incon- 
sistent are our notions of morality ! No man of hooQur would 
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open a letter that was not addressed to him, though he will not 
scruple to open a book under the same circumstances. Col- 
ton's "Lacon** has gone through thirteen editions, and yet it is 
addressed **to those who think." Had the author substi- 
tuted for these words ** those who think they are thinking,** it 
might not have had so extensive a sale, although it would have 
been directed to a much larger class. He has shown address 
in his address. ^ 

V 

TOLERATION. — Being wise enough to have no difference 
with those who differ from us. The mutual rancour of con- 
flicting sects is inveiisely as their distance from each other ; 
no one hating a Jew or a Pagan half so much as a fellow 
Christian, who agrees with him in all but one unimportant 
point 

If a Hindoo or Mahometan philosopher were to contemplate 
five hundred different sects of Christians, spitting fire and 
eternal perdition at each other, in flagrant defiance of the very 
Scriptures which they profess to teach and obey, would he not 
be tempted to exclaim — ^ Unhappy men ! ye are all likely to 
be equally right in your denunciations, fbr when ye condemn 
each other, ye condemn yourselves !" 

Fain would the bard on all impress 

The hatred of intolerance, 
Teach theni their fellow men to bless, 

Whatever doctrines they advance, 
Bid every fierce contending sect 
* Ramble its passions, and reflect. 

That real Christians love the souls 

Of those by whom their own are dopmM, 
As frankincense perfumes the coals 

By which it is itself consumed. 

TOMB. — A house built for a skeleton: a dwelling of^ 
sculptured marble, provided for diist and corruption ; a monu- 
ment set up to perpetuate the memory of— the forgotten. 
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TONGUR-rThe mysterious membrane that turns thought 
into sound. Drink is its oil— eating its drag chain. 



TRAGEDY— is preferred to comedy — (unless it be the 
eomSdie larmoyante ;) — and novels .with a distressing conclu- 
sion, to those Which end happily, because they occasion a 
greater excitement By nature, we are all more acutely sen- 
sible of pain than pleasure, and can therefore sympathize more 
intensely with the fi>rmer than the latter. All persons like 
strong sensations, and the novel-reading world in particular, 
consisting mostly of male or female idlers of the better class, 
little conversant with real miseries, fly for a relief from the 
monotony and mental stagnation of tranquil life, to the stimu- 
lus of fictitious distress. Their sympathy with imaginary 
happiness is too tame to deserve the name of an emotion. 

TRIALS. — Moral ballast, that oflen prevents our capsizing. 
Where we have much to carry, God rarely fails to fit the 
back to the burthen ; where we have nothing to bear, we can 
seldom. bear ourselves. The burthened vessel may be slow 
in reaching the destined port ; but the vessel without ballast, 
becomes so completely the sport of the winds a4d waves, that 
there is danger of her not reaching it at all. 

TRIFLES — ^may be not only tolerated but admired, when we 
respect the trifler. Little things — it has been said, are only 
valued when coming from him who can do great things. It has 
been affiitned that trifles are often more absorbing than matters 
of importance ; but this can only be true when said of a trifler 
—of a mean mind pursuing mean objects. Mirabeau main- 
tains that morality in trifles, is always the enemy of morality 
in things of importance ; a position not less untrue than dan- 
gerdus; for it is precisely in trivial af&irs that a delicate 
sense of honour and rectitude b most certainly exhibited, as 
we thxoafr up a feather and not a stone to ascertain the direc- 
tion of the wind. 
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TRUTHS.— Many a truth is like a wolf which we hold by 
the ears— afraid to let it escape, and yet scarcely able to re- 
tain it And why should we let it go, if it be likely to worry 
or annoy our neighbour"? To promulgate truth with a mali- 
cious intention, is worse than to infringe it with a benevolent 
one, inasmuch as a pleasant deception is oflen better than a 
painful reality. 'It was a saying of the selfish Fontenelte, 
that if he held the most important truth, like a bird in his 
hand, he would rather crush it than let it go. Lessing, the 
German, on the contrary, found such a delight in the investi- 
gation of truth, that he professed his readiness to make over 
all claim as its discoverer, provided he might still be allowed 
to pursue it Nor can we wonder at his holy ardour, fbr to 
follow truth to its source, is to stand at the footstool of God. 

UGLINESS — An advantageous stimulus to the mind, that 
it may make up for the deficiencies of the body. Medusa's 
head was carried by Minerva ; and it will generally be found, 
that as beauty remains satisfied with exterior attractions, 
plainness strives to recommend itself by interior beauty. Ta- 
lent and amiability, which are more loveable than mere love- 
liness, will always impart a charm to their possessor, as the 
want of Hiem will render even a Venus unattractive. Coun- 
tenance or moral beauty, the reflection of the soul, is as supe- 
rior to superficial comeliness, as mind is to matter. It is a 
halo, which indicates the men$ diviniovj and will win wor- 
shippers, however unadorned may be the shrine whence it 
emanates, for she who looks good cannot fail to be good- 
looking. 

UMBRELLA. — An article which, by the morality of so- 
ciety, you may steal from friend or foe, and which, for the 
same reason, you should not lend to either. 

UNIFORMITY — Religious.-p;A chimera, not less unat- 
tainable than identity of taste, or consimilarity of face, form, 
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-and stature. And why should we believe that God, being 
recognised as he is, by all nations, should delight in consen-^ 
taneousness as to the mode of worship, when the whole genius 
of the world, both moral and physical, evinces a design to in- 
troduce the greatest possible diversity into every department 
of creation? Varieties of doctrine are but modifications of 
the moral creation, under the influence of the religious prin- 
ciple. 

The gems of soul that God hath set 
In frames of silver, gold, and jet. 
Tinged by their tegument of clay,- 
May shed a varicoloured ray ; 
Yet, like the rainbow's motley dies, 
Unite, and mingle in the skies. 

Man, like the other plants of earth. 
Takes form and pressure from his birth; 
And since, in various co^untries, each 
Prays in a different form of speech. 
Why may not God delight to view 
Variety of worship too ; — 
All to one glorious source addre&s*d. 
Although in different forms express'd ? 
The vast orchestra of the earth 

Millions of instruments displays ; 
But when its countless sounds go forth. 

To hymn the same Creator's praise. 
The mighty chorus swells on high. 
In one accepted harmony. 

USURY — Law of. — Punishing a man for making as much 
as he can of his money, although he is freely allowed to make 
as much money as he can. Usury (ab usu (sris) is rent for 
money, as rent is usury for land. 

VANITY — like laudanum, and other poisonous medicines, 
is beneficial in spaalU though injurious in large quantities. 
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No man, who is not pleased with himself, even in a personal 
sense, can please others ; for it is the belief- of his own grace 
that makes him graceful and gracious. If it be a recom- 
mendation to dress our minds to the best advantage, and to 
render ourselves as agreeable as possible, why should it be an 
objection to bestow the same pains upon personal appearance 1 
Dress often influences character ; for the man whose well- 
regulated mind has a due sense of propriety and fitness, will 
train himself from the outside inwards, and act up to his ex- 
ternals. Our present Uniformity, and plainness of attire, have 
given a monotony to character, and lowered the general 
standard of manners. Who can look upon a cloth sleeve and 
drab trousers with the elevating feelings inspired by embroi- 
dered silk and the dangling sword, which, in determining the 
rank, conferred, to a certain degree, the sentiments and the 
demeanour of a gentleman 1 When men, too, wore different 
dresses according to their age, they naturally adapted their 
deportment and conversation to their attire, which tended still 
further to produce individual consistency, and general variety. 
As old and young now wear the same habiliments, there is as 
little difference in their manners as in their coats ; a same- 
ness which cannot be right in one direction, and may be 
wrong in both. 

VERSE. — There seems to be no peculiar adaptation of the 
rhythm or verse to the subject, whether grave or gay, which 
custom and association may not conquer. The French Alex- 
andrine, in which Racine composed his tragedies, and Vol- 
taire his Henriadej is the burlesque verse of the English. 
Compare the following, or any line of the Phedre — 

" D'un mensoDge — ^aussi noir— justement— irrit6," 

and its rhythm will be found nearly identical with this, from 
Anstey's Bath Guide — 

"For hiB wig — ^had the luck — ^a cathartic— to meet." 
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On the contrary, the French barlesque verse is nearly the 
same as the heroic ten syllable verse of the English. 

VICE.— Miscalculation ; obliquity of moral vision ; tempo- 
rary madness. A single vice, thrown aside only because it 
was worn out, is often considered a valid set off against alt 
those that we stiU retain. Heaven, it is said, rejoices over 
one penitent sinner, more than over ninety and nine that have 
never erred ; but it is not written that one sin, by which we 
have been abandoned, is to give us acquittance for the ninety 
and nine that we continue to practise. And yet there are 
many who seem to imagine, that squeaihishness upon a single 
point will give them warrant for a want of scruple upon all 
other& Brissot, to whose writings and conduct the horrid 
massacres of the Tuileries, on the 10th of August, 1792, 
have been principally ascribed, exclaimed, in defending him- 
self to Dumont,— ** Look at the extreme simplicity of my 
d^K^lling, and see whether you can justly reproach me with 
dissipation or frivolity. For two years I have not been near 
a theatre !'* the man whose starch morality will not allow him 
to witness tragedies at a playhouse, may surely be allowed to 
perpetrate them on the stage of real life ! 

It may be doubted, whether vice be so effectually repressed 
by the fear of future, as of immediate punishment. Jack 
Ketch exercises a more potent influence than the devil ; for 
none can doubt the existence of the former, while evil men 
have a strong motive to be sceptical as to the existence and 
avenging power of the latter. The hope of future reward 
is the best consolation to the good under affliction ; but the 
belief that virtue and vice are their own reward and punish- 
ment, even in this world, will moralise many from a sense of 
interest, who might not have been so certainly reclaimed by a 
sense of duty. 

VULGARITY— is not found in uncivilized life, because. In 
that state, there is little difference of rank, and less of man- 
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ners ; nor is it, in a civilized, country, a deficiency of polite- 
ness or refinement, as compared with the most polished 
classes ; for a peasant may be a gentleman, and a peer a 
vulgarian. 

Vulgarity of manners may co-exist with a polished mind^ 
and urbanity with a vulgar one : the union of both consti- 
tutes the gentleman, whatever may be the grade in which it 
js found, 

WrrCHCRAFT— belief in.— A reproach to reason, and ^ 
monument of folly and atrocity, composing part and parcel of 
the wisdom and humanity of our ancestors. The most nui' 
gical circumstances attending imputed magie, is the apparent 
impossibility of its being believed, even by the parties impH^ 
eated, whether witches or witchfinders. Sorcery was a Gon-^ 
venient crime to' fix upon those who had no other; but how 
could it be credited that helpless, lonely, infirm, and suffering* 
old women, — for such were generally reputed to be witchesr 
•^if they had obtained command over the powers of liglit or 
darkness, would not exercise it for their own benefit and re* 
Hef, befi>re they thought of directing it to the good or evil of 
others ? A wretched creature, fix>m mere malignity, is sup- 
posed to inflict injuries upon her neighbours ; and yet these 
identical parties scruple not to provoke her terrible malice to 
the utmost, by bringing her to a painful and ignominious 
death, from which her puissant ally, Satan, can do nothing to 
save her. Was ever such a tissue of glaring impossibilities ! 
Apuleius, who was accused of magic, availed himself of this 
argument — ^* Sin vera, more vulgari, cum isti proprie magvm 
existimant, qui communione loquendi cum Diis immortalilmSt 
ad omina qu<B velit, incredibUi quadam vt, conttng^s poUeai ; 
oppidd mvrw cur accusare non timuerint ijuem posse tantum 
fatenturJ'^ 

James the First, as it is well known, wrote a treatise on 
Demoiu>logy; the large-minded Bacon countenanced witch- 
crafl \ Sir Matthew Hale thanked God, upon his knees, that 
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he had lived to condemn sorcerers to death; the lawyers, 
quoting from the Malleus Maleficarum, stickled as stoutly as 
usual for the maintenance of the old law, and the wisdom of 
our ancestors; while the clergy, citing the Bible, and the 
witch of Endor, stigmatized, as infidels and atheists, those 
who objected, to the burning of all dd women known to be 
partial to black cats, or suspected of taking nocturnal rides 
through the air, upon an enchanted broomstick. If it had not 
been for the effi)rts of unprofessional teachers, the conunon . 
people would still remain plunged in a Serbonian bog, of the 
darkest ignorance and superstition. Truly they are much 
indebted to their pastors and masters ! 

WAGS AND WITS. — Lamps that exhaust themselves in> 
giving light to others. Their gibes^ their gambols, theii 
songs, their flaslies of merriment, their .puns and bon-mots, 
and bright, and sharp, and pointed sayings, are but as so many 
swords, which, the oflener they are drawn forth, do but the 
sooner wear out the scabbard. It is much easier to make 
others forget time, than to prevail on old Chronos to forget us. 
They^fe* ta which a man of wit is invited, only afford an excuse 
to the &tes for shortening his thread. He finds it is no joke to 
be always joking; his stomach and his convivial reputation fail 
him at once ; his jests die because he cannot digest ; so many 
good things have gone into his mouth, that none can come out 
of it; and the fellow of mark and likelihood, without whom 
no party was deemed complete, no laughter-loving guests 
assured of constant coruscations and cachinnations, becomes 
used up, worn out, stultified, superannuated, and is left to his 
obscure lodging, to digest, if he can, his own indigestions, to 
be taken by the hand by no one but the gout, and to try soli- 
tary conclusions with the grim sergeant — death. An old 
joke, especially if it be very little of its age, is a bad thing* as 
the readers of this wor^ must often have exclaimed ; but an 
dd joker is a sad thing, as many a facetious ancient has fettnd 
to his cost 

VOL. u. 13 
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WANTS. — Suicides and self-destroyers. Man's bodily 
wants have been the great stimulus to all the arts, sciences, 
and discoveries, which have elevated him to his present civili- 
zation. The nakedness, helplessness, and necessities of the 
c^bare forked animal," combined with the amazing powers 
and lofly aspirations of his reason, have, enabled him to be- 
come the true lord of the creation, to conquer the elements 
by which he is surrounded, and to make them minister not 
only to the removal of his minutest wants, but to the supply 
of his most superfhious luxuries. Had he been bom with the 
fur coat, or the stomach of a bear, he would have remained a 
bmte, or at best a savage. 

WAR.— National madness. An irrational act confined to 
rational beings ; the pastime of kings and statesmen, the curft 
of subjects. Admitting the social instinct of man, -Montes- 
quieu was not afraid to confess, that the state of war begins 
with that of society ; but this desolating truth, which Hobbes 
has abused to praise the tranquillity of despotism, and Rous- 
seau, to celebrate the superior independence of savage life, is 
with the philosopher the sacred and salutary plea for govern- 
ment and laws, which are an armistice between states, and a 
treaty of perpetual peace between citizens. 

WHIGS — In power, are often Tories, as Tories, out of 

power, are- Whigs. The public may well say with Mercutio, 

"A plague on both your houses," having foiind, to their cost,, 

that whichever party comes in, they are sure to be lowers, and 
that— 

**C*est pour le peuple une chose moins aigfre, 
D'entretenir un gras, que d* engraisser un maigre." 

When, in the history of thi» country, we see one party driven 
out for incapacity, and their opponents claiming the reins of 
government as a matter of course, although they h^ not long 
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liefbre been expelled for a similar incompetency, we are re- 
minded of the argumentative answer of the Irish- peasant,— 
** Paddy, do you know how to drive 1" — " Sure I do ; never a 
better coachman in all Connaught Wasn't it I who upset 
your honour into a ditch two years ago?" As the present 
Whigs, however, who have given us Reform, have made abunr 
dant atonement for the errors of their predecessors, they 
should be free from any reproach that may attach to the name. 
It has now merged into the more noble one of Reformers, and 
80 long as they continue to direct their power to the same 
patriotic and beneficial ends, no lover of his country will wish 
to see them dispossessed of it As to the Tories, they have 
confessed every thing laid to their charge, by acknowledging 
the very name to be so odious, that they have been fiiin to 
betake themselves to an alias, 

WHISKERS.—" I cannot imagine," said Alderman H— , 
** why my whiskers should turn gray, so much sooner than 
the hair of my head." " Because you have worked so much 
more with your jaws than your brains," observed a wag. 

WINDMILLS. — Machines which are only kept going by 
being perpetually puffed, in which respect they bear a pointed 
resemblance to certain authors. The latter raise the wind 
by increasing their sale, whereas the former diminish their 
sail as the wind increases. 

WISDOM OF OUR ANCESTORS.— The experience of 
the inexperienced, and the superior knowledge of the igno- 
rant. Old women in pantaloons, who object to the smallest 
reform in our antiquated establishments, because they suited 
our forefathers, recall to memory the debate in the aasembly 
of the Sorbonne upon the propriety of ordering new table- 
cloths. " What '." exclaimed a gray-bearded doctor, the con- 
servative of the college, "are we wiser than our grandfathers? 
Are not these the identical cloths of which they so long 
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made use T'^*'* Yes,'' said another, ^* and that is the reason 
why they are completely worn out" 

WIT — Consists in discovering likenesses— judgment in 
detecting differences. Wit is like a ghost, much more oflen 
talked of than seen. To he genuine, it should have .a hasis 
of truth and applicability, otherwise it degenerates into mere ' 
flippancy ; a^, for instance, when Swift says, — " A very little 
wit is valued in a woman, as we are pleased with a few 
words spoken plain by a parrot ;" or when Voltaire remarks, 
that ** Ideas are like beards ; women and young men have 
none/' This is a random facetiousness, if it deserve that 
term, which is equally despicable for its falsehood and its 
&cility. 

Where shall we discover that rarer species of wit, which, 
like the vine, bears the more clusters of sweet grapes the 
oilener it is pruned ; or like the seven-mouthed Nile, springs 
the faster from the head, the more copiously it flows from the 
mouth? 

The sensations excited by wit are destroyed, or at least im- 
paired, if it excites the stronger emotions, or even if it be 
connected with purposes of utility and improvement We 
may laugh where.it is bitter, as the Sardinians did when 
they had tasted of their venomous herb ; but this is the risi- 
bility of the muscles, allied to convulsion, rather than to 
intellectual pleasure. 

You may sometimes show that you have not got your 
own wits about you, by thinking that other people have. 
When Mrs. M*Gibbon was preparing to act Jane Shore, at 
Liverpool, her dresser, an ignorant country girl, informed 
her that a woman had called to request two box orders, be- 
cause she and her daughter had walked four miles on purpose 
to see the play; " Does she know me ]'' inquired the mistress. 
** Not at all," was the reply. " What a very odd I'eqnest !** 
exclaimed Mrs. M*G. — Has the good woman got her facul- 
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ties about her V^ — ** I think she have, Ma*am, for I see she 
ha* got summut tied up in a red silk handkercher." 

WOMAN. — An exquisite production of nature, between 
a rose and an angel, according to a German poet ; the iemale 
of the human species, according to the zoologists : the re- 
deeming portion of humanity, according to politer fact and 
experience. Woman is a treasure of which the pro&igate 
And the unmarried, can never appreciate the full value, for 
he who possesses many does not possess one. Malherbe 
says in his Letters, that the Creator may have repented the 
creation of man, but that He had no reason to repent having 
made woman? Who will deny this: and which of us does 
not feel, though in due subjection to a holier religion, the de- 
votion of Anacreon, who, when he was asked, why he ad- 
dressed so many of his hymns to women, and so few to the 
deities ? answered, " Because women are my deities." 

Jn England the upper classes are generally so much occu- 
pied with public affairs, or with local and magisterial duties, 
to say nothing of the uncongenial sports of the field, that 
women are obliged to associate with frivolous danglers and 
idlers, to whose standard they necessarily lower their minds 
and their conversation. To appear a bluestockings subjects 
a female to certain ridicule with those coxcombs who adopt 
the silly notion of Lessing, " that a young lady who thinks, 
is like a man who rouges,'' and who maintain that she should 
address herself, not to the sense, but to 'the senses of her 
male companions. Politics have thus tended to effect a men- 
tal dissociation of the sexes, the jealousy of dunces to trivia- 
lize the conversational intercourse that still subsists, and 
women whose unchecked intellectual energies would be 
** Dolphin-like, and show themselves above the element they 
move in," are compelled to bow to this subjection, xmless they 
have the courage to set up for blue-stockings — and old 
maids. Were their supremacy to effect no change in the 
present general character of the sex, I believe the world 

13* 
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would be an incalcaltcble gainer by making them lords of 
their lords, and committing to them the sole direction of all 
afikirs, both national and domestic. As some of our most 
distinguished sovereigns have been females, is it unreasoi^ble 
to conclude that we should ensure permanent good govern- 
ment for the whole human race, by acknowledging the sove- 
reignty of the sexl 

To the French must be assigned the honour of the following 
just encomium, *^ Sans lesfemmes les deux extr^mitea de la 
vie seraient sans secours, et le milieu sans plaisirs," 

WORDS. — Sometimes signs of ideas, and sometimes of the 
want of them. When so many are coining new words, it 
is a security against a superfluous supply to know that old 
ones are occasionally lost. An Eton scholar, who&e &cul- 
tiefl had been bemuddled with the spondees and dactyls of 
prosody, having got out of nominal into real nonsense verses, 
carried up a soi-disant Latin epigram to his master. After 
reading it over two or three times very carefully, the peda- 
gogue exclaimed, ** I cannot find any verb here." ** That 
is the reason that I brought it to you/* said the boy with 
great naivety, ^* I thoughl^ou might perhaps tell me wher^ 
it was." 

WORDSWORTH.— The cheerful piety of this writer, 
his penetrative wisdom, most profound when it appears the 
most simple, and his ennobling aspirations, all modulated into 
the most exquisite music of which our language is susceptible, 
touch a chord, as we are reading him, with which every heart 
may be proud to beat in unison. Not in cities, not in colleges, 
nor even in the solitary cell, can his writings be properly 
appreciated. We should wander forth with them to the 
fields and groves, where we may imbibe the kindred in- 
fluences of nature, and hold communion with the Creator 
through the medium of the beauty and magnificence He hath 
every where created ; until the hallowed and invigorated soul, 
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throwing off all its petty cares and misgivingfs, efiuses itself in 
a serene delight To feel the poems of Wordsworth, we 
should peruse them with the fresh air of heaven blowing 
round about us, amid the scenes that he pictures, where we 
may compare the ft.ce of nature with its reflection in the 
printed mirror before us ; where we may acknowledge the 
presence and the influence of that exhilarating Spirit which 
he loves to evok«, and yielding ourselves to the devout reveries 
he has so described, may gradually sink into— 

■ — ■■■ '^ that serene and blessed mood, 
In which the aflections gently lead us on. 
Until, the breath of this corjmreal frame, 
And even the motion of our human blood. 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul ; 
While with a heart made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep sense of joy. 
We see into the life of things." 

WORLD— the. — A great imi, kept in a perpetual bustle 
by arrivals and departures : by the going away of those who 
have just paid their bills (the debt of nature,) and the coming 
of those who will soon have a similar account to settle :— 2>e- 
eessio pereurUiuin^ et $uecessio periturorufn. 

WRITING— Painting invisible words— giving substance 
and colour to immaterial thought, enabling the dumb to tal k 
to the deaf. 

WRONG— may be aggravated without any increase of 
evil doing, as good may be diminished without any abatement 
of actual beneficence. ** Joyful remembrances of wrong ac- 
tions," says Jean Paul, " are their half repetitions, as repent- 
ant remembrances of good ones are their half abolishment 
In law, the intention, not the act, constitutes the crime ; and 
in the moral law, virtue should be measured by the same 
standard. 
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YAWNING— Opening the mouth when you are sleepj, 
and want to shut your eyes ; an infectious sensation very pre- 
valent during the delivery of a tedious sermon, or the perusal 
of a dull novel, hut never experienced when reading a work 
like the present ! 

YEARS— of discretion. The young and giddy reader is 
requested to see — Greek Calends. • 

YOUTH — A magic lantern, that surrounds us with illu- 
sions which excite pleasure, surprise, and admiration, what- 
ever he tbeir nature. The old age of the sensual and the 
vicious is the same lantern without its magic — the glasses 
broken, and the illusions gone, while the exhausted lamp, 
threatening every moment to expire, sheds a ghastly glare, 
not upon a fair tablecloth, full of jocund associations, but upon 
what appears to be a dismal shroud, prepared to receive our 
remains. 

And^ow, gentle reader, or rather may I call you simple, 
if you have waded through this strange &rrago, here will I 
bring it to a close, hoping by its example the better to impress 
upon you the pithy precept, that all our follies and frivolities, 
all our crude and undigested notions, all our ** bald and dis- 
jointed talk," should, like this little volume, terminate with — 
Youth. 
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NEBUCHADNEZZAR AT BABYLON. 

Behold the king in his banquet hall, 

With columns outstretching far and wide, 
From the statue of Bel at the western wall, 
A ponderous idol, grim and tall. 
To the figured sun in the east descried, 
Whose rays of gold 
In their centre hold 
An altar crown'd with a blazing light, 
Never extinguished by day or night 

The feast was o'er, but along the board 

Sparkled the ilagons in lengthened line. 
While swart Egyptian slaves outpoured 

Into cups of agate the Sh^iraz wine. 
Merrily laugh'd 
The gue&ts as they quafiTd, 

And ever and aye, when their mirth was mute. 
Softly stole o*er the perfumed air 

The music of sackbut, cornet, and flute, 
Blended with voices rich and rare. 
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And the brazen trompets at intervals 
Blew up a flourish that shook the walls, 

Tantararra ! Tantarapra ! 
When the revel rout gave a choral shout, 

** Nebuchadnezzar the Great ! Huzza !*' 

And the king went up to a platform high» 

Which none but himself might walk upon. 
Whose window gave to the gazer's eye 

The glories of mighty Babylon. 
Beneath were the terraced gardens — dight 

With clustered bower»-*parterres of flowers, 
And cool cascades, which from height to height 

Sparkled and flashed, as they downwards dash'd. 
Till they plunged in the broad Euphrates below, 
Churning to foam its majestic flow. 
And the king on the topmost slope espied 

In the pleasant shade, by a Cjrprus made. 
His loved and beautiful Median bride ; 
And he knew the sound of her dulcimer, 
For none of her ladies play'd like her. 
And her voice — as a seraph^s musical, 

Chaunted the praise of her monarch lord ; 

And well did its triumph strain accord 
With the psean pealM from the banquet ball, 

Tantanura! Tantara-ra! 

** Nebuchadnezzar the Great ! Huzza !'* 

While the setting sun^s unclouded beams 
Gilded its temples, towers, and streams. 
Again on the city the king looked out. 
Girded with triple walls about, 
Turreted walls that might stand the shocks 
Of war like a rid^e of rooted rocks. 
While every battlement, fort, and keep, 
Was circled by ditches wide and deep,—- 
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The graves of those 

Who should come as foes, 
To disturb the fortress's dread repose. 
Its hundred gates of brass he beheld, 

Its palaces vast, 

Which their shadows cast 
On the flood that beneath them proudly swell'd, 
And the tower of Belus, whose ramparts high, 
Frowning aloft in the sapphire sky, 
Upheaved a colossal statue of Bel, 

Holding a star 

And a scimitar, 
As the god and guard of the citadel. 
Tantara-ra! Tantara-ra! 
" Nebuchadnezzar the Great ! — Huzza !" 

On the vast metropolis gazing thus, 
His ears were fill'd with the minged din 
* Of the nations multitudinous 

Crowded its spreading walls within. 
And every gate was a garrison's post. 
Where a part he saw of that countless host 
Of disciplined bands and savage hordes, 
Who, if he but nodded, with brand ish'd swords 

Would ravage th.e state. 

And seal the fate 
Of the mightiest earthly potentate.— 
The sense of his grandeur and martial might 
Fired his soul with a haughty delight, 

And aloud he cried. 

In his triumph's pride. 
With a swelling bosom and nostrils wide^: 
*' Is it not Babylon this, which I ** 

Have built for the might of my majesty 1 
Am I not lord, of the earth, — my rod 
Potent as that of a sceptred god 1 
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AflByria, Persia, Palestine, 
Egypt, Phcenicia, all are mine ; 
Monarchs and nations my fiat await;. 
Am I not Nebuchadnezzar the Great 1" 

And the king had a wish, ere the day wds o*er, 
To ride to the river's palmy shore, 

Where the shade of trees. 

And the evening breeze, 
A coolness gave to the sultry sky : 
So down he stept from his platform high. 
Mounted his Arab, and sallied out, 
With his court and his guard encircled about ; 

The clattering made 

By their cavalcade 
Astounding the streets of Babylon, 
As with neighing pomp they paraded on. 

For the cymbals flash'd, 

While in air they clashed, 
And the trumpets and chorus shouted anon — 
Tantara-ra ! Tantara-ra ! 
*' Nebuchadnezzar the Great ! — ^Huzza ! '' 

Such wais the cry and the cluigour, when 

A meadow they reached by the river's shore,. 
With willows and palm-trees tufted o'er, 
I In whose shade sat a band of harassed men, 
With folded hands and a sadden'd eye. 
Heaving at times a heavy sigh \-^ 
The woes of each 
Were too deep for speech. 
They were the Jews in captivity ! 
Their backs to the Belus tower they tum'd. 
Whose impious walls they loath'd and spurn'd ; 
For the sacred vessels and relics divine, 
At Zion snatch'd firom Jehovah'^ shrine, 
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Were garner'd thepe for the use pro&ne 
Of Bel and his sacrilegious train ; 
And they fiiced the west, for *twas joy to th&rk 
Even to look towards Jerusalem.— 
As they eaught the sound 
Of the waters round, 
They thought of the Jordan's hallowed stream, 
While the bulwarks tall 
On the city wall, 
Awaken'd many a thrilling dream 
Of Salem's towers, and the temple, where 
They never again should meet in prayer. — 
As such yearnings stole 
To each captive's soul, 
The youngest and firmest theff grief confeas'd 
By glistening eyes and a heaving breast ; 
While elders and prophets rung by the stress 
Of age and of exiled wretchedness, 
SufTer'd their tears, as they wept amain. 
To fidl on their flowing bcards^like rain. 

Nebuchadnezzar in sport exclaim'd, 
As he check'd his steed in their cool retreat, 

** Men of Judah, I hear you are famed 
For your music rare, and your voices sweet. 

Sing me a song of Sioii, that I 

May judge of your boasted minstrelsy." — 

His court, when their master's wish they saw. 

As if to show that his will was law. 

Suddenly startled the placid sky 

With the trumpet's clang and the choral cry — 
Tantara-ra! TantartL-ra! 

** Nebuchadnezzar the Great !— Huzza !" 

The captives awhile sat still and mute, 
Till slowly nsing, one erf" their band, 
vol.. II. 14 



^ 
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In accents plaintive but resolute. 

Thus replied to the king^s Command — 
** We have no hearts for melody. Behold ! 

Our harps are on the weeping willows hung;. 
In a strange land — ^far from our Shepherd*s fold. 

To Sion*s songs we cannot tune our tongue. 
If [ forget theeifr— Oh Jerusalem I 

In weal or woe, — ^may this right hand lie shorn 
Of all its cunning, — and may God condemn 

My cleaving tongue to speechlessness forlorn !*^ 
•♦Where 1" cried the king, — and a scorpful smila 
Play*d on his leering lips the while,r- 
•' Where was Jehovah of Israel, 

When, filling its streets with ^laughter dire, 
I took by assault its citadel. 

Ravaged its. holy of holies with fire, 
And as captives bore to Euphrates* shore 
You and your tribe with thousands more ]'' 
Taunting them thus, with gibes and jeers. 
And stinging with impious mocks their ears,, 
. The' monarch, feud laughing, dashed away, 
With his long cavalcade and proud array,. 
Their echoes fiir o'er the thrilling, river, 
Making its reeds and its rushes quiver 

With Tantara-ra ! Tantara-ra! . 

"Nebuchadnezzar the Great I — ^Huzza!" 

« 

Then &e Jews fell down on their kness, and all 

Lilting their hands to the city wall. 

With flashing eye and impassioned tone. 

Denounced this indignant malison : — 

** Daughter of Babylon, receive our curse I 

Wasted with misery, and captive led. 
May ruin sieze thee, — and thy woes be worse 

Than all that thoa hast heap'd on Sion's head 1 
Blessed be he who shall avenge our groans. 
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Blessed be he who in his fury jast 
Shall dash thy very infanb on the stones, 

And level all thy glories with the dust !*• 
Again they sat, and in silence wept 

Till the moonlight gleam'd upon Babylon's towets, 

And touched with silver its streams and bowers ; 
When back to their prison they musing crept, 
SoothM with the thought that their anguish deep 
Would be lost awhile in oblivious sleep, 
And not without hope that a blissful dream 

Might waft them in fancy home, to sport 
In Jehosophat's vale by the Cedron's stream. 

Or to pray in the Temple's hallow'd court 
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When kindling, ruby in the goblet glances 

Beneath the flash x)f joyous eyes. 
And the heart madly in the bosom dances 

To music of mirth's revelries ; — 
When wit, like lightning shoots, and peals of laughter 

Round us with joyous thunders roll. 
Still, still, a fear of sorrow to come after 

Will steal within, and sting the souL 

By trembling silence when the nymph confesses 

A mutual joy at love's first kiss ; — 
When with her blushing timidness she blesses - 

Our arms, and steeps the soul in bliss ; — 
When cherubs form around their angel mother 

A halo of domestic joy, 
A dread still lurksi that some dark change may smother 

Love's lights and all our hopes destroy. 
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When the rapt miser gloats upon his treasure, 

Feasting his eyes and heart with gold ; — 
When on the hero's ear that throbs with {Measure 

The shouts of victory are roU'd ; — 
When patriots daxe a tyrant's frown undaunted. 

And nations freed their saviours bless, 
The miser, hero, patriot, still are haunted 

With tboughte of fortune's fickleness. 

But when a poet revels in the visions 

Of tuneful sounds and fimcies high, 
When his quickHBtpringing thoughts, like wing'd magiciaBfl, 
• Conjure sweet phantoms as they fiy. 
Then, then, in present transports unsuspicious 

Of all the future may present. 
He gives his spirit up to a delicious 

And rapturous abandonment 

O Poesy, thou soul enchantress gifled 

To break the bondage of our birth. 
Bidding the soul, upon thy wings uplifted, 

Create a paradise on earth,' 
If in the crowded and resistless pourers 

Of prayers for thine inspiring aid, 
I— I, the lowest, last of thy adorers, 

Might with a single smile be paid ; 

*Twere all I a^k : — ^let other templeig, gladden'd 

With laurel wreaths their pride proclaim. 
With wildering Hippocrene be others madden'd. 

Or more . intoxicating fame ;— * 
Enough for me, if, in my humble bower. 

By men unseen, to fame unknown, 
The fond en^usiast, glorying in thy power, 

Sings like the birds, fat joy alone. 
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How exquisite, in summer noons, to enter 

A silent, moist, fresh-smelling' grove, 
And haunt the mellow twilight of its centre, 

Lost in the dreams that poets love. — 
How thrilling hy the tuneful stream to wander, 

Fann'd by a beak-resounding breeze. 
Or in the roaring of the tempest ponder 

On Nature's mighty mysteries. 

How awful by the thought-inspiring ocean 

To list its everlasting roll. 
And feel as if its undulating motion 

Upheaved the heaven-attracted souL . 
When winter howls without, and snow-storms slanting 

Against our*pane, enshroud the earth. 
Then magic Poesy-, thy powers enchanting 

Can give ideal landscapes birth. 

Then are we snatchM from naked rattling branches, ' 

From murky and inclement skies, 
To vales ElysiaH, where Apollo launches 

Light o'er a leafy Paradise. 
Then do we realise old classic stories, 

Gods, Uymphs, and fiiwns resume their lives, 
Delos and Tempo boast their former glories. 

And Pan in Arcady revives. 

O Poesy, thou minister of gladness, 

At the soft touching of whose hand 
Old age and sickness, poverty and sadness. 

Are charm'd, as by a magic wand ; 
While for thy humblest votary thou dost cater 

Delights that poets only know. 
Let me, thro' thee, adore the great Creator, 

From whom all gifls, all blessings flew ! 

14* 
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ASSOCIATION. 

I. 

Ltne— death — are links of one unbroken chain ;-— 

Heirs to each other interchangeably. 
All things now dead have lived— will live again. 

And all that lives was dead-— again will die. 

U. 
Earth has been sown with geaerations, — grass 

Is but past life, of present life ^e prop ;— 
We eat— drink — sleep— into our graves we pass, 

And form for the unborn a future crop. 

III. • 

Things human-^vegetable — animal* 

Exchange their forms as death renews their birth ; 
Let us then own, and love as brethren, all 

The products of our commoB mother— Earth. 

IV. 

'Tis this Promethean thought that vivifies 
And humanises all the forms we see, 

Bidding them wake new sympathies, an4 rise 
Above their dull materiality. 

V. 

Our ancestors are in the com and trees ; 

The living fields are fertilised by death ; 
The dust was human once, and every breeze 

That blows around us has been human breath. 

VI. 

O ye departed beauties, tum*d to clay t 
Who wept or laugh'd ill loBg-foi^otten hours, 

Methinks your tears, and smiles, and bright array, 
Live in the dewy and the sunny flowers: 
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VII. 

Bven the beasts Bie kin to us ; we trace 

Their blood in ours ; and therefore should earth's l^urd. 
The fiither, not the tyrant of the race, 

To (heir whole &mily his love accord. 

vin. 

The life they share — in flight already swift, 
Coming from God, and meant to be enjoyed, — 

Is far too precious, too diyine a gift, 
To be in sport or wantonness destroy'd. 

IX. 

Association makes the whole world kin : — 
O'erleaping time and space, its magic power 

Can bring the future and the past wiUiin 
The scope and feeling of the present hour. 

X. 

O sun, and moon, and stars, and painted skies ! 

O sea and earth, with your enchanting sights ! 
How much more deeply do I sympathise 

With your resplendent gkiries and delights, 

- XI. 

When I reflect that ftU wi^m Ihe tomb 
Once shared the raptures ye awake in me^ 

And that ye still shall gladden and illume 
Myriads of bun^aii creatures yet to he. 

xn. 

SincQi then, in nature, every changefhl form 

Its consanguinity with man can prove, 
Let the whole world, to our aflections warm, . 

Be one unkfi4 i&mily of love ; — 
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Of love, sublimed and hallow'd by the thought 
That all created things, from star to sod, 

Are brooded over by the poWer that wrought 
Light, life, and love — our common father — God ! 



THE MILK-MAID'S SONG. 



** A ORA0ELB88 hussy !'* was mother's word, 
Was ever such vulgar language heard 1 — 
Graceless ! — why, hav en't I been to pray, 
For the last six iSundays, tWice a day, 
^Since I wore Mr. Spragg's present — my new 
Straw bonnet, with ribbons of red and blue? — 
It's 90 becoming, has such an air 1 
No wonder the folks should nudge and stare.— 

HuflBy, forsooth ! 

He's a gentleman traveller, Mr.' Spraggs, 
Who has Eau de Cologne in his saddle-bags ; 
His hair is always perfumed and carl'd. 
His hands are the whitest in all the world. 
He walks on his toes, and picks his way, 
Yet his boots are clean'd afresh every day ; 
While his silver snuff-box and diamond ring. 
Prove Mr. Spraggs to be quite the thing.-^ 

Hus^, forsooth ! 

III. 
Mother calls me idle ; — why, didn't I rise 
Last Monday before she open'd her eyes, 
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And steal to the orchard gate to say 
•* Crood bye, Mr. Spragge," wheo he went away 1 
He kiss'd me but once, but 'twas better than two 
Of Robin's smacks ; — ^then he sigh'd adieu. 
Mounted his saddle-bags, breathed my name, 
And spurr'd his mare, for she's rather lame. — 

' Hussy, forsooth ! 

IV. 

He tells me a handsome face like mine 

In London will make me a lady fine ! 

So mother herself cannot call me rash, 

If I go up to town just to cut a dash. 

ril drive round the Ring in my own tax'd cart, 

With a plume that shall make the horses stj^rt, 

A pink parasol, a spic-andnspan 

New swandown muff, and an ivory fan. — 

HuBB^, forsooth * 
▼. 

Lauk ! while Fve been dreaming, that wicked cow 
Has kick'd down the milk ! what'U mother say now f 
And there goes Robin — O hateful sight ! 
Arm in arm with that odious Sally Wright ! 
Give her up, dear Robin, and Mr. Spraggs 
May ride to old Nick on his saddle bags ; — . 
If you'll only come back I will name the day. 
And never shall mother nor you have to say 

I'm a hussy, forsooth ! 



THE AGONIES OP MYSTERY. 



A SOUND 1-^a sound ! — a sound ! 

Startles the sultry summer noon ; 
Above — ^beneath-'-^round, 

Rushing, as if the winds of June 



^ I 
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Were breath of language, and the sunbeams each 
Had found a lightning mouthy 
East— west — north — south, 

Into th^ farthest spheres to dart their speech. 

The thrilling universe in silence hung 
On that appalling tone, 
For it was felt and known 

That the sun spoke with a miraculous tongue. 



** Hear me, O Lord ! hear, hear ! and give reply 

Unto my prayer of agony, 
For I can bear no more these fierce, acute, 

Impatient yearnings ; and my soul. 

Maddened beyond control, , 
Bursts into voice, because all nature's mute. 
Why to this flaming centre am I chain'd, 

The fount of day and light. 

Yet ignorant and dark as night 
Of the great end for which I was ordain*d 1 

Why did I spring from chaos, — when 

Shall I return into its den, 
Qnench'd in the dust of wotlds, till all around 
Be, as at first— « formless, void profound ? 
Why do the circling planets still unfurl 

Their shining hemispheres, until I feel 

My sicken'd senses reel 
With their monotonous incessant whirl ? 
Why, when exhaustion pales my rays. 
And I seem fainting on my funeral pyre. 
Do comets rush from other founts of fire. 

Replenishing my blaze, 
As if in proof that I am doomM 
To flame eternal, yet be unconsumed ? 

Oh ! be no longer dumb. 

Thou, whose sensorium 
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Is the infinitude of time iind space. 

Creator ! speak my final fiite, 

Or ligrht and order uncreate, 
And let black chaos fill my vacant place."^ 
0*er the wide world the nmsy noon 

Was silent, hueh'd, and still as deaths 

As if all nature held her breath, 
By wonder plunged into a sudden swoon. 
Short was the stupor ; struggling Earth was first 

To break the spell, and rouse the sky, 

As with a penetrative cry 
Her hoarded sorrows into language bursL 

** Creation's Lord ! hear ! hear ! 
Oh, give reply unto my passionate prayer, 

And tell me why my sphere, 
Fbrm'd with a skill so exquisite-— so fair 

In all the pomp of radiant sky, 

And elemental majesty. 
Revolves in the mysterious pageant grand 
Fashion'd firom diaos by thy mighty handT 

Why do I wheel around the sun ' 
With an exactitude that never errs ? 

When will my giddy course be run ? 
What does earth mean 1 what means the universe t 
Madden me not with ignorance, but say 
Why was I fotfln'd — when shall I pass avineiy 1" 

Silence retumM^-deep, solemn, strange, 
Until the moon, the stars, ^ind planets flaming 

Far beyond telescopic range, 
ThrilFd boundless space with voices, each exclaiming,. 
** Afadden me not with ignorance, but say 

Why was I fbrm'd — when shall I pass away 1" 
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Again no sound throughout ail space ; 

But soon the myriad human /ace 
Of earth, and every other living sphere. 

In their soul's simultaiKOus vent, 

Pierc*d the wide^choing fimttment 
With loud unanimous cries of—'* Hear, oh, hear^' 

In pity to ns. Lord ! 

Dispel this most abhorred I 

Uncertainty — reveal, reveal the cause, 

Why, when our reason's light. 

And astronomic might) 
Can penetrate the universe's faiws. 
We still are left in darkness dense 

As to the moral world's design, 
Which seems, to our benighted sense. 

At variance with tliine attributes divine ? 
Why do pain, vice, and wrong torment us still ? 
All-good, thou canst not wish them to endure : 
All-mighty, nothing can withstand thy will, 
A wish, a thought^ would all our sufl^riags cure. 
Solve this tormenting mystery ; — why, Why, 

Gifted with reason, ferra'd like thee^ 

And heirs of Immortality, 
Lite we in darkness like the beasts tkit die ? 
Madden us not with ignorance, but say 
Why wte man form^'d— when vdll he pi^ away ? 



Again o'ei' these miraculous prayers and cries 

Silence her empire won, 

When suddenly th^ sun 
Tum'd pale, and trembled ; earth, moon, sta^, and skies. 

Wan in the ghastly blight 

Of that unnatural light, 
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Stood fix'd in awe, eaeh shivBrin^ in its zone. 
O'er all the living spheres^ 
.Mankind, with thrilling ears, 
Hiding their iaces, on tiieir knees fell prone ; 
For, lo ! a voice sonorolis, clear. 
That shook all nature's heart with fear. 
From every quarter of the heavens broke, — 
It was the Lord who spoke ! 

*' Sun, moon, and earth, 
Revolving planets, comets, stars !— obey 

The laws a^sign'd ye at your birth, 
Till with eternity ye pass away-r- 
Enough to know, that He whose might 
First bade ye roll, still guides your flight/' 
** Lord of creation, reason^ and free will, 

Attempt not, fnaa 1 my secrets to explore ; 
Must your high gifts and attributes be still 

Not grounds of gratitude, but claims fer more 1 
More knowledge would be fatal ; bear your doom^ 
Nor, moth-likof seek the light that would consume. 
Reflecting how thy iavour'd race 
Still wins a higher, nobler place. 
Emerging from the past, like day from night, 
Receive thy present rich excess 
In freedom, knowledge, happiness. 
As earnest of a future still more bright. 
I am around tbee ever, guide, and guard, 
Heaven is before thee — seek that bourne— discard 
The wish to know what nature has coi^ceal'd ; 
Lift not her sacired veil, but wait, 
Submissive to your fate, 
TiU, in timers fulness, all shall be reveal'd." 



VOL. II. 15 
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Brief nlence wrapped t:reatioii — ^when. 
From 8UQ,. moon, planets, man, and skies, 
Thio* space's farthest boandaries, 
Sounded these words, with reverent accord, 
" Thy holy will be done, O Lord ! 

Amen! Amen! Amen I*' 



THE DOWNS. 

I. 
Hbt ! for the Downs with their outlines vast. 

Where the eyes may the far horizon sweep. 
Nor an object meet, as around them cast, 

But the grass, the sky, and the distant deepi^ 
My steed with a gladsome lightness bounds. 

And snorts-as he scents the thymy turf. 
And away we hie, to the mingled sounds 

Of the lark, and^he wind, and the distant surf,. 

n. 

Fresh is the air, and the hues are bright,. 

In beauty unrivalrd, above, beneath, 
As the clouds and the sun give shade and light 

To the golden gorge, and the tinted heath. 
My barb bounds high, but within my breast 

My heart is leaping with wilder glee, 
For it feels with a deep and thrilling zest. 

The glories of earth, and sky, and sea; ' 

III. 

These are the scenes where a Spirit reigns. 

In whose presence the yearning soul expands^ 
For all is primeval, and all remains 
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As it came from the great Creator*s hands. 
Oh ! where can a holier jay be known, 

As we bound over the trackless silent sod. 
Than to feel that we traverse a world of our own, 

All apart fh>m man, — all alone with God ! 



MUSINGS IK THE TEMPLE OF NATURE. 

I. 

Man can build nothing worthy of his Maker: 
From royal Solomon's stupendous fane, 
Down to the humble chapel of the Quaker, 

All, all are vain ! 

u. 

The wondrous world which He himself created, 

Is the fit temple of creation's Lord ; 
There may his worship best be celebtated, 

And praises pour'd. — . 

III. 

Its altar— earth, its roof the sky untainted ; 

Sun, moon, and stars the lamps that give it light. 
And clouds by the celestial artist painted, 

Its pictures bright 

IV. - 

Its choir all vocal things, whose glad devotion 

In one united hymn is heavenward sped, 
The thunder-peal, the winds, the deep-mouth'd ocean, 

Its organ dread. 

V. 

The face of nature its God- written bible. 

Which all mankind may study and explore, 
While none can wrest, interpolate, or libel 

^ • Its loving lore. 
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TI. 



Hence learn we that our Maker, whose affection 

Knows no distinction — suffers no recall, 
Sheds his impartial &vour and protection 

Alike On all. 



VII. 



Thus bf .divine example do. we gather, 

That every race should love alike all others, 
Christian — Jew — Pagan, children of one Father, 

All, all are brothers. 



vm. 



Conscience, heaven's silent oracle, th* assessor 
Of right and wrong in every human breast. 
Sternly condemns th* impenitent transgressor 

To live unblest 



IX. 



The pious and the virtuous, tho* assaulted 

By fortune's frown, or man's unjust decrees, 
Still in their bosoms find a pure, exalted, 

Unfailing peace. 



Hence do we learn that hardened vice is hateful, 

Since heaven pursues it with avenging rod. 
While goodness, self-rewarded, must be grateful 

To man and €rod. 

XI. 

O thou most visible but unseen teacher, 

Whose finger writes its lessons on our sphere I 
O thou most audible, but unheard preacher ! 

Whose sermons clear- 
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XII. 

Are seen and read in all that thou performest, 

Wilt thou look down and bless, if when I kneel) 
Apart from man-built fanes, I feel the wannest 

And purest zeal ? 

XIII. 

If in the temple thine own hand hath fashionM, 

'Neath the bright sky, by lonely stream or wood, 
I pour to thee, with thrilling heart empassion'd, 

My gratitude ; 

XIV. 

If in thy present miracles terrestrial, 

Mine eyes behold, wherever I have kneePd, 
New proofs of the foturity celestial 

To man reveal'd ; 

XV. 

If fearing Thee, I love thy whole creation. 

Keeping my bosom undefiled by guilt. 
Wilt thou receive and bless mine adoration 1 

Thou wilt ! Thou wilt ! 



THE VOYAGER TO HIS MISTRESS. 

I. 
Whkn I float becalm'd in the southern spheres, 

And the heavens are reflected clear and true, 
Till the sea like a gleaming glass appears. 

Between two hemispheres bright and blue ; 
When the waves are hush'd, and there's silence deep 

O'er the cloudless sky and unruffled main, 
When all nature seems to have sunk to sleep. 

And the sailors of idle rest complain, 
I share not their listless dull ennui. 
For my thoughts still turn, my beloved, to thee t 

16* 
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n. 

When my bark is atonnM in its wildering iigfat, 

O'^ the Biadden*d de«p, by the thunder's cnsA^ 
And the mimmer noon would be dark as night. 

Save for the-Ughtning*s ghastly flash, — 
When the sail is torn from the broken mast. 

When the rudder's gone, and no boat on deck, 
And my shuddering comrades shrink aghast 

As the surges sweep o'er the driving wreck, 
My yearning heart still clings to thee, 
In that perilous hour of agony. 

III. 

By the Baltie ehores when the blue eyed maid. 

As fair and fresh aa her native snows. 
On a couch-like sledge, in her furs array'd. 

Assails my heart with her cheek of rose ; 
When with raven locks, and with orbs of jet, 

In the spicy shade of some Indian grove. 
The languishing, light-claid, &mA brunette, 

By her wiles would win the wanderer's love ; 
From fair and dark I am equally free. 
My heart has no passion except for thee. 

IV. 

And why are my venturous sails unfurl'd 

In each fearful wild of the faithless main, 
And why in the harbours of either world 

Do I strive fickle fortune's smile to gain ? 
^Tis for peace I toil* for repose I roam, 

In the hope that my hard-eam'd gold at last 
May win me some &ir domain at home, 

Where the truant may final anchor cast; 
And tempting no more the uncertain sea, 
May devote his lifb, my beloved, to t;he^ I ^ 
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THE DEFORMED ARTIST. 

^ FOUR CANTOS. 



CANTO I. 



I. 



In a small northern moor-eacircled town, 

Dwelt Adam Langdale ; gaunt, ill-fa vour'd, thin, 

His supercilious and habitual frown 
Was only changed fi>r a Sardonic grin ; 

Or if he smiled, he seemed to force 

His very nature from its course, 

For his mind's features were in strict coherence 

With his repulsive personal appearance. 

II. 

A scholar in a rude, unlettered place, 
His scorn of others foster'd self-conceit, 

And all his disappointments he would trace 
To fortune's malice — ever prooe to treat 

With frowns the wise-— with smiles the fbol, 

In spite of which pride^saving rule, 

Untutor'd by the salvo he invented. 

Most querulous he was, and discontented.^ 

III. 

Talents like his — ^he argued — well deserved 
A better fate ; — but when he reasoned thus, 

He reckoned not how widely he had swerved 
From prudence in hitr cporae capricious, 
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Pursuing ill-digested schemes 

Till all his overweening dreams 

Sunk in a country town^s obscure existence, ' 

A druggist's calling, and a me|^ subsistence. 

IV, 

His subtle, quick, and penetrative head 
Soon masterM every study he pursued. 

Bat his cold heart, uncultivated— ^cad. 
With love of kind was wholly unimbued. 

Appearing to contract and wane 

With each expansion of the brain. 

Even as the moon grows hourly less resplendent, 

As the developed sun obtains the ascendant 

V. 

The thought of Momus was no more a dream 
To the keen dart of his Ithuriel eye. 

For he imagined, in conceit extreme. 
That in each human breast he could descry — 

As thro' a window— every art 

And secret working of the heart, 

Where he saw nothing — such was his averment — 

But odious passions in perpetual ferment. 

VI, 

If naught but selfishness, moroseness, pride,. 

And discontent were to his vision shown. 
Perchance in that delusive glass he spied 

Not other hearts reflected, but his owq. 
Thus, when his fellow men he drew 
In every hateful point of view, 
Deform'd, distorted, stain'd, and tainted. 
Like other misanthropes — ^himself he painted. 

vn. 

All moral worth he doubted and despised 
As rank hypocrisy, loving to cry, 
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Whenever some generoas deed was eul^ised, 

" Ffaith ! — a clpver piece of quackery ! 
How the poor dupes and gulls, who sing 
His praises now, reproach would fling. 
If this most Pharisaical pretender 
Of his true motives an account would render !" 

VIII. 

IMarred by this sad creed from the delights 

Of lieadand heart, he courted the less pui^ 
Enjoyments of his sensual appetites, 

A humble but fastidious epicure ; 
And e'en this ba&er pleasure brought 
A new discomfort in the thought. 
That the poor luxuries his means afibrded 
Were common-place, contemptible and sordid. 

IX* N 

Objections and distasteful looks were all 

His grace at meals, fof seldom did his cheer 
Content his palate most fiintastical : 

Or if the food were feultless — he would sneer 
In bitter spirit — " O how rare ! 
One decent dish ! what sumptuous &re ! > 
While my rich neighbours revel unrestricted 
In banquets which to me are interdicted."—* 

X. 

Excess, tho' mean, brings sickness and its ills. 

E'en to the poor Apicius of a shop, ^ 
And Adam vainly flew to drugs and pills 

To whet his appetite — his strength to prop.— 
Ill health begot ill-temper — these 
Increased by mutual sympathies. 
Made him a Valetudinarian pallid. 
Peevish and wayward — slovenly and. squalid. — 



^ I 
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Yet he poeBess'd one bleesing, constant, pare, 

Which, had he known its value, might suffice 
To reconcile him to his lot obscure. 

And make his poor abode a Paradise. — 
It was a generous-hearted wife, 
More loving than belovM — whose life 
(Tho' she was oft ill-used, ever ill-mated) 
Was to her husband*s welfare dedicated. 

xn. 

Selected from a humble, lonely farm. 
In Langdale^s better days and better health, 

Jane had enjoyM the luxury and charm 
Of means that by comparison were wealth, 

Giving her all her heart's desire. 

In social cheer and smart attire, 

Joys which more keenly flatter'd her ambiticm. 

From contrast with her former poor condition. 

xiu. 

Loving like woman, gratitude in her 

Was proof against ingratitude in him, 
And most submissively would she defer 

To churlish harshness and capricious whim. 
Anxious by yielding to repress. 
And soothe his peevish waywardness ;-^ 
Nothing, in short, coUld make her swerve or fiilter 
From the pledged oath she utter'd at the altar. 

xrv. 

** I took him" — she would reason to herself, — 

** For every change that circumstance might bring, 
For better or for worse, in worldly pelf. 

In health, condition, temper, everythiiig ; — 

^ ■:. 

V 
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Aod shall this compact be forgot, 
Because misf(»rtanes are his lot 1 
No ! — ^'tis my duty rather to redouble 
Whatever cares may mitigate his trouble/' 

XV. 

Tho' he might hurt her feelings, nothing e'er 

Could lessen her respect for him — the wife 
Still in her spouse beheld a scholar rare, 

And a born gentleman, reduced in life. — 
Thus taking ^ride in him, altho' 
All other pride was now laid low, 
I>aty--compassion— love— all wrought upon her 
To hold him still in undiminished honour. — 

XVI, 

How true it is that a benignant God 

To the severesti)urthens fits the back ! 
For Jane, without a murmur, kiss'd the rod, 

And when her moody hypochondriac 
Seem'd only moved to new excess * 

By all her patient tenderness, 
She would retire — and find a consolation 
In praying for his peace and restoration. — 

XVII. 

His comfort being all in all ; — to her 
Np labour irksome that might give him ease, 

like a hired menial, would she minister. 
Even to his palate's morbid phantasies, 

Reading «* The perfect Cook"-r-for store 

Of betteir culinary lore. 

And, with a hand obedient to his wishes, 

Herself concocting all his fiivourite dishe& 

XVIII. 

Extravagant for him,— in all beside 
She pratioed an economy severe, 
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Adapted to the means their shop supplied, 

And thus they passM their life, from year to year^ 
Like many others, doom'd to toil, 
With small reward for much turmoil ; 
But — thanks to Jane's good management, contriving^ 
'Mid all their struggles, to obtain a living. 

XIX. 

This coaple had an only child— a boy. 
Held by each parent in contrasted view. 

The mother's darling and her dearest joy, 
To the proud &ther an annoyance new ; 

For, though he could not truly plead. 

One filial faDing or misdeed. 

Yet his paternal feelings all were bluQted, 

Because his son grew up crook-back'd and stunted. 

XX. 

While yet a child in arms, an awkward maid 
Had let him Ml, — his spine received a warp,. 

And though his face was comely, it displayed« 
That i^ysiognomy peculiar — sharp, 

And undefinable— from whence, 

Apart from other evidence. 

We know at once the features are assorted. 

Unto a frame disfigured and distorted. 



Too often, in a fiither's love we find 

Self-love reflected back and misapplied : 
Joying to see his lineaments or mind 

Stamped in his children, — while inherent pride 
Gives its whole impulse add direction 
To that which he miscalls affection, 
The &irest daughter is his &vourite ever, 
And of his sons the tallest or most clever^ 
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XXII. 

A higher instinct Nature has implanted 

In the disinterested mother's breast, 
Who gives most tenderness where most is wanted. 

And ever cherishes and loves the best 
Those who are suffering from innate s 
Misfortune, or some chance of fate, — 
The bodily or ment&Dy deficient, 
The blind, sick, lame^ deformed, and ill-conditioned. 

xxin. 

Thus, when the disappointed Adam turn'd. 
With feelings hurt, &om his disfigured child, 

The brooding mother more intensely yearn'd 
With truth and love, exclaiming in a mild 

And soothing voice, " My son, my son ! 

Though sire — ^friends — kindred thou hast none. 

Be not dejected, but encouraged rather. 

For I will be to thee, firiends, kindred, fetherf 

XXIV. . 

From this maternal vow no lapse of years, 

-No change, no crisis, could her soul entice, 
And the dear object of her hopes and fears. 

Richly rewarded her self-sacrifice, — 
For Herbert — ^so the boy was named — 
In his developed mind proclaimed 
Judgment and talents, solid, if not splendid, 
With virtues of the highest order blended. 

XXV. 

Most happily, indeed, was he embued 
With the best gifts each parent could supply. 

The father's intellect, acute and shrewd. 
The mother's gentle amiability, — 

With cither's failings unallied, 

His talents bred not spleen and pride, 

VOL. II. 16 
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While his habitual deference and meekness 
Sprung neither from timidity nor weakness.-'— 

XXVL 

With a devoted mother's love content, 
The sire's enstrangement saddened not the child, 

For blithe and buoyant was his temperament. 
Slow to take umbrage, quickly reconciled.— 

Even his crooked back, as yet. 

Had never wakened one regret; 

For in his home sequestered it invited 

Small observation, and no taunts excited. . 

XXYII. 

But, startling was the change, when first at school 

He stood the butt of filly mocking boys, 
The bolder shouting jibes and ridicule 

Close to his ear, with unrelenting noise, 
Vying which best should imitate 
His hump— his stunted form — his gait ; 
While the more timid mimick'd at a distance, 
And not one champion came to his assistance. 

zxvni. 

Then did a crushing sense of his distortion. 
Wither his heart, and flush his burning cheek, 

He felt himself- a monster — an abortion, 
A firightfiil thing of scorn — ^he could not speak. 

Aghast and overwhelmed he stood 

In a soul-sick disquietude. 

Wishing, while sudden tear-drops gush'd unbidden. 

That he could sink — and be forever bidden. — 

» XXIX. 

This cowardice — ^for so they deem'd it, gave 
Encouragement to the tormenting throng ; — 

But Herbert— though most peaceable, was brave, 
And no submitter to insulting wrong. — 
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His gentle sympathies werer all 

Converted to indignant gall, 

Till, in an access of ungoverned feeling, 

He struck his foremost fee, and sent him reeling. 

XXK. 

" A ring ! a ring !" each eager urchin cries :— 
'Twas formed instanter, and our youngster fought 

With an antagonist of double size, 
In pugilistic practices well taught 

Such odds could no one long con&ont, 

And yet our Tyro bore the brunt 

Most manfully, until he lay extended, , - 

With strength exhausted — and the fight was ended. 

XXXI. 

When he recovered power and breath, he burst 
Into the master's room — detailed the assault, 

And was chastised for having been the first 
To strike a blow — a never-pardoned fault. 

Thus early did he make the sad 

Discovery, that he must add 

To hostile school-fellows, the fresh disaster 

Of a tyrannic, undiscerning master. 

XXXII. 

Annoyance new and bitterer contempt 

Pursued **the Hunch-back'd tell-tale** more and more, 
And rarely for an hour was he exempt 

From all that persecution, small but sore, 
Which boys, to cruel mischief wrought, 
By petulance and want of thought. 
Pour on the scape-goat, who must bear the sallies 
Of their oppression, wantonness, and malice, 
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CANTO n. 

xxxni. 

HxABT-wiTHKRED at the miseiy, he tarnM 

To her whose love was now his only hope, 
Stating, in " thoughts that breathed and words that burn'd," 

The wrongs and woes with which he had to cope ; 
And she, although her harder mate 
Wish'd to leave Herbert to his fate. 
Flew, with a heart for once exacerbated. 
And snatch'd him from the tyranny he hated. 

XXXIV. 

At home henceforward was he kept, and taught 

Beneath a mother's eye, now doubly dear, 
But his few wretched days at school had wrought 

A revolution in his mental cheer ; 
Fled was his former happy mood, 

He shrunk from sight, loved solitude, — « 

And, with a sense of deep humiliation, 
Bewail*d his scorn-provoking mal-formation. 

XXXV. 

Perchance it is this irritating sting, 

When cripples feel inferior to their kind. 
Which sometimes makes them — like our " crook-back'd king," 

Thwart and disnatured in the cognate mind ; 
But no injustice could pervert 
Our Herbert's gentle heart — though hurt 
That its fond yearnings should .be unrequited. 
Still were its pure affections all unblighted. 

XXXVI. 

Oh ! how he loved his mother more and more. 
And her whole sex, for that dear woman's sake ; 

Oh ! how he loved his spaniel, who forbore. 
Although he track'd his heels, to mock his make. 
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And, oifa ! with what delight intense, . 
Did he abandon soul and sense. 
To Nature*s worship — finding solace sweetest 
Where his unseen seclusion was completest 

xxxni. 

Here would he sit, in meditative dream, 

Admijring* earth below and heaven above. 
In grateful worship of that Judge supreme 

Who maketh not distinctions in His love, 
But wiUs the plain or fair elect. 
The stunted, crooked, or erect. 
As they have best discharged their several duties. 
Without regard to blemishes or beauties. 

zxxvin. 
*• My soul" ('twas thus he would soliloquize) 

** Shares not the body's tortuous defect. 
And they who view my foiin with scomful eyes. 

May yield me still compulsory Aspect, 
If in my temper, talents, mind, 
And general conduct, they can find 
Merits and virtues, in such large proportion. 
As may outweigh my personal distortion." 



Inspired as well as solaced, by the thought. 
He gave to study all his willing soul. 

While in his mental discipline he wrought 
Over himself so perfect a control. 

That he grew up— self-tutor'd thus. 

Without scholastic stimulus. 

Doubly accomplished in the rare completeness 

Of shining talents and ingenuous sweetness. 

16* 
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XL. 

Trae, he was melancholy still — intent 

To fly and hide from vulgar observation, 
For the deep sense of his disfigurement 

Pursued him still with sore humiliation ; 
But in his humbled heart, instead 
Of angry bitterness, it bred 

A firm resolve — in spite of form and features — , 

To win the favour of his fellow creatures. ' 



Now most this painful trial be essay'd, 

Now must he quit his solitary haunts, 
For it was time to fix upon a trade. 

And shun his fiither^s supercilious taunts, 
Who often ask*d, with frowning look, 
•• What ! will you live upon your book 1 
When will you cease this profitless existence, 
And make exertions for your own subsistence V^ 

Ne'er would the youth have tempted this reproach, 
Could he have fixM what calling should be tried. 

But he determined never to encroach 
On the small gains his father's shop supplied. 

No-— fortune's favours he would court 

Not solely for his own support, 

But in the hope of finally relieving 

His parents from their penury aggrieving. 

XLIII. 

While yet a boy, by native genius taught, 
He painted landscapes with a facile hand, 

And lately had attempted portraits — ^fraught 
With merits supernatural, when scaim'd 

By his fond mother's gossip crew. 

Nor view'd without applauses due, 
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When better critics, and less partial neighbours, 
Were judges made of his precocious labours. 

XLIY. 

Here, in the very art that he pr^ferr'd, 

He thought a decent living might be made ; 
For portrait-painting, he had often heard, 

However bad, is seldom badly paid : 
And he believed that zeal intense. 
Combined with equal diligence. 
Might make at least a partial compensation 
For all his want of artist's education. 

XLY. 

Altho* no better project he supplied, 

His sire received it with derisive scorn : 
** Let him not paint himself — he coldly cried — 

'* And he may daub all fools of woman bom. 
Them he may turn and twist at will. 
Making the plainest plainer still, 
And, ten to one— whatever their grimaces-^ 
Their minds wiU still be uglier than their faces.*' 

XLVI. 

How different were the feelings of his mate ! 

Believing — (and what fond maternal heart 
Such dear delusion can repudiate X) 

That he would win distinction in his art, 
She practised now a double thrift. 
And of her savings made a gift 
To Herbert — for the purchase of whatever 
He wanted to advance his fix'd endeavour. 

XLVII. 

Great was the progress made at small expense : 

Six months he studied in the country town : 
Books and engravings, zeal and diligence, 

Finished our young aspirant for renown, 
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Who now began — tho* not without 

A modest diffidence and doubt, ' 

(For as the time approached his hopes grew fiiinter,) 

7^0 dub himself in print a portrait painter. 

XLvm. I 

/ His mother^s portrait, placed for public view ' 

In the shop window, with his name and price, 
Was an advertisement that daily drew 

Some to admire and some to criticise : 
But still, whichever set prevailed, 
Its wondrous likeness none assail'd^ 
For truly he had painted can amore. 
Inspired by filial love, and hq>e of glory. 

XLIX. 

Low prices, blended with the happy skill 

Of so commingling flattery with truth. 
As to improve the fiice or form, and still 

Retain the likeness, quickly brought our youth 
Employment ample, — while his pay, 
Tho' small, accruing day by day. 
Began his lowly spirit to embolden. 
And fill fiiturity with visions golden. 

L. 

** Sob !" he soliloquised with honest pride— 

** The stunted Hunchback — ^unsubdued by fiite. 
Spite of what niggard Nature has denied, 

May still surpass the comely and the strait — 
It was my first, my dearest dream, 
Tq win my fellow men's esteem. 
Let me then ply my art, and gather honey ; 
For what commands respect so much as money V^ 

The pleasing thought that his disfigurement. 
Redeemed by talent, might be noticed less, 
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Was heightened by a happy poem sent 

Anonymously to the local press, 
Whiqh — when it had received the meed 
By Fame's admiring tongue decreed — 
He ownM, not less confused at the confession, 
Than if he had acknowledged a transgression. 

LII, 

This new distinction proved a new delight. 

By which his muse was foster'd and sustained, — 

He painted — wrote — and as the years took flight, 
Fresh honours for maturer tasks obtained, 

Until, in time, he lost the shame 

Of his deformed and stunted frame. 

And felt himself, with such endowments gifted. 

Above his personal distortion lifted. — 

LIII. 

Sweet was the thought that he had now subdued 

Nature's disgrace by honourable art ; 
In which conviction dear his earlier mood 

Of cheerfulness revisited his heart,«<- 
The more, when in his mother's eye 
Glisten'd the tear of ecstacy. 
As she commingled praises and caresses. 
While e'en his sire took pride in his successea 

LIV. 

And so he flourish'd, rich in^such renown 

As a small rural circle could allow. 
Rich in the earnings which dispell'd the frown 

Of penury from either parents' brow. 
Richer than all in that calm joy. 
Without disturbance or alloy. 
Which spoke of peace and reconciliation 
Both with himself— and with the whole creation. 
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LV. 

Too soon, alas ! this happy mood was chased ! — 
Among the sitters for their portraits came 

A fkrmer*s daughter — perilously graced 
With charms that might the coldest heart inflame. 

Well therefore might their frequent view 

Fire our admiring artist, who 

Was made more sensitive by his profession 

To forms of grace, and beauty^s soft impression. 

LVI. 

Altho* some envious freckles marrM her fair 
Complexion soft, yet dimpled cheeks of rose, 

Blue beaming eyes, luxuriant auburn hair, 
And laughing lips one never wishM to close 

(Except to kiss them) — ^they displayed 

Teeth in such even whiteness laid, 

Join'd to a form symmetrically ample. 

Of Saxon beauty gave a happy sample. 

Lvn. 

Indulged in all her whims (what only child 
Can, without detriment, this trial meet 1) 
. Susan was somewhat petulant and wild, 
Nor altogether free from iself-conceit ; 

But she was cordial, good, and gay. 

Laughing her merry hours away, 

Partly to show her teeth's unrivaPd whiteness, 

And partly &om her heart's vivacious lightness. 

Lvin. 

When we record that Herbert— hapless youth ! 

Became enamour'd of this rural rose, 
The reader, smiling, will impeach our truth ; 

For 'tis a common error to suppose 
That the ill-favour'd and deform'd. 
By Nature's sympathies unwarm'd. 
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Cannot by any passion be overtaken, 
Which they appear unfitted to awaken. 

LXIX. 

Tbo' they may love, and wither, and despond, 
Feeling the most what they can least excite, 

We only laugh at their affections fond, 
As if their heart had forfeited its right 

To human feeling. — Strange mistake ! 

And cruel too— for thus we make 

Accidents, blemishes, or Nature's blindness, 

A plea for man's additional unkindness. 

LX. 

Spite of this notion, — we repeat the feet, — 

Herbert fell over head and ears in love ; 
Nor knew his danger till his heart was rack'd 

With all the torments that the jealous prove ; 
For he soon found, to his dismay, 
That there were rivals in his way, 
And one, least meriting her good opinion. 
Who seem'd most likely to be Susan's minion. 

LXI. 

This was Miles Grey, his school antagonist, 
With whom fete doom'd him to contend again. 

Tall, handsome, rattling, foremost on the list 
Of boon companions, confident and vain. 

Miles, we are sorry to confess. 

Was not less fitted for success. 

From his attempt to quit his proper station. 

And shine in rakishness and dissipation. 

LXII. 

When our young fejrmer should have traced the rounds 
Of his own fields, — attired in gallant plight. 

He spurr'd his bit of blood ix> cheer the hounds. 
And seldom miss'd the race-course, or the fight ; 



1 
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Where, with th* initiated set, 

He gloried to carpuse and bet, 

Tho* subjected to constant cheats and crosses, 

Qaarrelings, fiauds, and ill-affiurded lossea 
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How many women make the same mistake 
In different ranks ! Excited by the hope 
To fix the rover and reform thel rake, 

Whose gay career has had the wildest scope. 
They turn, with coldness unconceard 
From well-conducted men, and yield 
Their hearts most readily to the victorious 
Don Juan, whose bad name is most notorious. 

LXIV. 

Susan, as Herbert saw, was not exempt 
From this infatuation*—" yet," he cried, 

•• 'Faint heart ne^er won fair lady !' — Fll attempt 
To make her mine ; and if my suit's denied, 

I'll urge her, as a friend sincere. 

To check her perilous career. 

And not prefer the profligate and shameless 

To suitors good and true, whose lives are blameless. 



»» 



LXV. 

He made the attempt — proclaimed with proud delight 
The flattering prospects opening to his view, 

MoumM his disfigurement and want of height. 
But hoped, that as his mind was strait and true. 
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He might, by gratitude and love, 

A not unworthy husband prove, 

Would she but listen kmdly to his offer. 

And take the hand which he presumed to proffer. 

LXVI. 

Scarcely could Susan keep her countenance 
Till he had ended, when she laugh'd outright. 

Exclaiming, as she viewed herself askance, 
" What ! am I grown so old, or such a fright,' 

That I must throw myself away 

Upon a hunchback ?— pry thee, say. 

Do you propose to me in sober sadness, 

Or are you smitten with a sudden madness ?** 

LXVII. 

** Mad \ mad !" cried Herbert, in a wild*ring storm 
Of passion, from the fair one*s presence rushing ; 

Loathing himself and his accursed form. 

Flouted with laughter, hated, scom'd, — a crushing 
' Sense of commingled wrong and wo 

Inflamed his soul, as, to and fro. 

In the lone fields for many hours he wander'd, 

And bitterly on his rejection ponder'd. 

LXYin. 

Thus roaming until sunset, he beheld 

Miles Grey and Susan walking arm ia arm, 

As lovers fond : — ^his jealous bosom swell'd, — 
But when he heard them laugh, a new alarm 

Fill'd him with rage ; — his woes, perchance, 

Excited this exuberance. 

He writhed, and swore, while thus exacerbated, 

To quit a dwelling-place which now he hated. 

LXIX. 

Next dawn he fled, and to his mother wrote 
The secret of his disappointed heart, 

TfMk II. 17 
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With vows hence&rwanl solely to devote 

His love, and time, and talents to bis art ; 
Hewing, in this pursaitof pelf, 
To serve his parents, soothe himself, 
And thus retrieve, in more propitious places. 
His mortifying sorrows and disgraces. 

liXX. 

Fortune seemM eager to dispel his gloom ; — 
Wherever he went, thro' many a northern town. 

Fresh sitters crowded to his painting room, 
Filling his purse, and spreading his renown. 

He raised his price— still sitters came ; — 

He doubled it — ^'twas just the same. 

In England nothing half so much entices 

As bold pretension, and expensive prices. 

LXXI. 

Herbert, however, from pretence was free ; 

His merits were with modesty allied. 
Although he thought himself at liberty 

To make the most of fortune's swelling tide, 
Since every gain, and smile of fate, 
SeemM, in his present morbid state, 
A sort of reconciling compensation 
For his defective stature and formation. 

LXXII. 

Desiring for his purse at least to get 

The homage which his person ne'er could win. 
It was his pride — we own it with regret — 

To make parade of wealth : — ^his diamond pin 
A Nabob might have worn ; — ^his dress 
Display'd both care and costliness ;«- 
And no patrician exquisite cpuld cluster 
Rings on his fingers of more brilliant lustre. 
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LXXIII. , 

Becoming with more patronage more bold, 

A fbur-wheelM chaise display'd his arms and crest ; 
Time paas'd — his gains augmented, and, behold ! 

A lacquey sat beside him, gaily dressM. ' 
Exulting in this state, he cried. 
At times, with undissembled pride, 
** Well ! Susan yet may mourn her predilection 
For ruin'd Grey, and grieve for my rejection !" 

LXXIV. 

Still half his profits to his mother went, 

That her own wants and cares might be removed. 

And that her ampler table might present 
The little luxuries his fath^ loved. 

Moved by a delicate respect, 

He never sent these sums direct 

To his unkindly sire, whose alienation 

Might, fbr the giver, hate the obligation. 

LXXV. 

Thus eighteen months had pass'd ; his heart still bum'd 

For Susan, but his dark despondency 
Success had chased away — and now he yeam'd 

Once moire, beneath his mother's loving eye, 
For a few days to dwell at home ; 
Then on another tour to roam. 
In hopes to make his parents, by his labours. 
As independent as their proudest neighbours. 

LXXVI. 

While his horse rested, on his southern way. 

He walked one morning to a haggard spot. 
Where, in wild chaos and confusion lay 

Crag and abyss, with here and there a plot, 
^Mid granite masses bare and stern,. 
Of mossy turf or nodding fern, 
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Attempting, with the smile of vegetation. 
To cheer the gloom of frowning desolation. 

Lxxvn. 
Over this mountainous and rocky scene 

Burst suddenly a thunder-shatterM cloud, 
When down thro' ev'ry gorge, and torn ravine, 

Rush'd a fierce cataract with roarings loud. 
Leaping and foaming in its track, 
Like a bewilder'd maniac, 
And gathering fury from each fall and sally, 
Till it plunged headlong in the flooded valley. 

LXXVIII. 

Enough it was the senses to astound, 
To listen to that hideous din unquelPd, 

The torrent's ceaseless shout — ^the muffled sound 
Of stones enormous hy the stream propel I'd, 

The fiend-like shriekings of the hlast, 

The crash of falling crags — and last, 

O'erpowering all — the stunning burst of thunder, 

Threatening to split the solid earth asunder. 

LXXIX. 

The rocks reverberated back the howl. 
The valleys echoed it in bellowings deep. 

While cloud to cloud replied with fainter growl, 
Startling the far horizon from its sleep. 

And now, from other masses burst, 

A peal more awfiil than the first ; 

Again the sky was riven, and fl'om its gashes 

Leap'd the live lightning in terrific flashes. 

UEXX. 

Seem'd it to Herbert as he mark'd this sad 
Havoc where peace so lately held her reign. 

That nature must have suddenly gone mad. 
Or that the storm was gender'd in his brain. 
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But, when he could no more deny 

Its terrible reality. 

He felt the greatness of the God whose fiat 

Might — ^through all worlds — restore chaotic riot 

LXXXI. 

Clearing away as quickly as it broke, 

The storm dispersed — ^the azure sky was seen, 

In tlie bright rays the hills began to smoke. 
And spanning half the hemisphere serene, 

Its nearer point a rainbow dipped 

Into a hanging wood, and tipp'd 

The glistening leaves with all the rich and tender 

Varieties of a prismatic splendour. 

LXXXII. 

Forth from the rock, whose overhanging brow 
Had shelterM him, did Herbert now emerge. 

When thro' a narrow clefl he saw below. 
Gently down sloping from the craggy verge, 

A small oasis, green and bright, 

Which seem*d the haunt and the delight 

Of vocal birds ; for all the air was ringing. 

After the storm, with their triumphant singing. 

LXZXUI. 

At the same time a figure vtras espied. 

Stealing along the confines of the dell, 
Whose skulking air and peering eyes implied 

Some covert aim — perhaps some purpose fell. 
Alone, and in a district drear. 
Which might excuse mistrust and fear, 
Herbert, not courting any needless dsjdger, 
Drew back, and watched the' motions of the stranger. 

LXXXIV. 

While thus he gazed, the man began to ply 
With nets and call-birds his ensnaring trade: — 

17* 
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Hence all bis stealth ; but this discovery 

No favoarable change in Herbert made, 
For of all crafts that bear the die 
Of human inhumanity, 

The summer bird-catchers he thought invested 
With cruelties the most to be detested. 

LXXXT. 

** The hawk (he cried) with an instinctive aim 
Sustains his own by taking others breath ; — 
The fowler kills for sport— a barb'rous game, 

Although he mostly deals an instant death;— 
But, in his cage, the songster dies 
A thousand deaths for one demise, 
For even fancy cannot paint a rougher 
Change than the wretched prisoner must suffer. 

LXXXVI. 

*^ What anguish to resign the summer bowere, 

The joys of freedom, and of social cheer, 
The boundless sky, the sunshine, and the flowers, 

For a close dungeon — solitary— drear ! — 
Of which the irons, that control 
His flighty mast pierce his very soul, 
As we may gather from the groan he utters. 
Not heard-r-but seen in his convulsive flutters. 

LXXXVII. 

** Nor are these lormentis all ; for some, bereft. 
Pine for their mates with all a widow's grie^ 

While others mourn their callow broodlings left 
To cry for food till death shall bring relief; 

And a third qjijiss, more hapless still, 

Amid this aggravated ill, 

Must struggle with the instinct of migration^- 

The very clime a new incarceration. 
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Lxxxvin. • 

•• O horrid, heartless cruelty ! for mere 

Amasemeot to inflict so sad a fate, 
And for a moment's pleasure to our ear, 

A whole life's pleasures to annihilate, 
Malting the songster's gift his curse. 
And thus presuming to reverse 
God's will — who meant these glorious musicians 
All lands to gladden on their wandering missions. 

LXXXIX* 

** Thank Heaven ! I never shot a bird — ^I ne'er 

Thought recreation gave me warrant just 
For blotting music — beauty — joy from air, 

And changing them to torture — silence— dust 
Viewing all life as God's own breath, 
I could not deal a wanton death; 
But better kill than see your victim languish, 
Doom'd to a cage's never-ceasing anguish. 

xc. 

** It is not music to my harrow'd ears, 
•The wail of captives through their prison bars; 

But melodised despair and vocal tears^ 
Whose discord with my thrilling heartnstrings jars. 

Yes, there appears to me a ban 

And fearful malison cni man. 

In every cry of these immured bewailers. 

To Heaven appealing 'gainst their cruel jailors*" , 
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xoi. 
Such being his impressions, be could never 

See the bird-catchers at their art employed, 
Without some furtive pr overt endeavour 

To render all their machinations void*— 
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Their plottings he would oiicumTent, 

Or, bjr some seeming accident. 

Would scare the prey the moment it was getting 

Within the reach of the insidious netting. 

xcn. 

He did so now, and saw a flock of birds 

Fly the impending danger ; but his aim 
Had not escaped the snarer, who, with words 
And looks of menace, from his covert.came. 
It was Miles Grey ! — ^he swore an oath. 
Struck Herbert suddenly, and both 
Were at the very moment of their meeting 
Exchanging rapid blows for mutual greeting. 

xcui. 

Not such the difference between each foe, 

As when at school they last engaged in war, 
Herbert was now a man — in stature low. 

But with an a.rm alert and muscular ; 
His mind incited by the strong 
Sense of his rival's former wrong, 
And by the thought, that in a^ spot so lonely. 
He fought for life, perchance, not conquest only. 

xciv. 

Habitual intemperance, combined 

With each excess of a licentious will, 
The strength of Grey had deeply undermined. 

While a blind rage destroyed his boasted skill, 
So that when first his fury's vent. 
And vigorous assaults were spent. 
He fell repeatedly, each new prostration 
Threatening the battle's loss and termination. 

xcv. 

At length he lay inert, as if unmanned, 
And all unable to renew the strife ; 
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But when his victor stoopM with helping hand, 

To raise him up — the villain drew a knife, 
And struck him with exulting yell : — 
As Herbert, staggering backwards fell, 
His base assailant rose, and disappearing 
Down a dark glen, was lost to sight and hearing. 

XCVI. 

Herbert essayM to follow, but his strength 
Was waning quickly with his flowing blood ; 

A fainting fit ensued, and when at length « 

His consciousness returned, beside him stood 

An aged pedlar, who applied 

A bandage to his wounded side. 

And bare him up, until, by his assistance. 

He reached a cottage, though at trying distance. — 

XCVII. 

Here he was kindly tended, and at dark 
Appeared a country surgeon, who declared. 

With many a sage and erudite remark, 
That tho' the wound was deep, the knife had spared 

The vital parts — three weeks, perhaps, 

(Four at the utmost) might elapse. 

When he might travel home, unless a fever 

Or inflammation bafl3ed their endeavour. 

xcvin. 

Meanwhile the news of this atrocious act 

Was bruited abroad o'er hill and dale. 
And ere three days the culprit, closely tracked. 

Was seized, examined, and immured in jail. 
By Herbert's bed a magistrate 
Took notes of all he had to state, , 
Then bound him over in due time to tender 
Such evidence as might convict the ofiender. 
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XCIX. 

Spite of the surgeon^s prophecy, six weeks 
Were slowly wasted in that cottage lone, 
Before the patient, whose discoloured cheeks 
Betrayed the sufferings he had undergone, 
Could safely travel homewards, though 
He meant to move by stages slow. 
In his own chaise, attended by his servant. 
Who waited on him with a zeal most fervent. 

c. 

Forgive him, reader ! if his bosom yearn'd 
With pride as he regained his native town. 

To think that he — the little hunchback spum'd, 
An artist now of credit and renown. 

Came back in triumph, with good store 

Of gold, and certainty of more, 

Driving his chaise, while John beside him seated, 

The glories of his equipage completed. 

CI. 

Yet from his proper heart he strove to hide 
The very vanity that swelled its sphere ; 
** Tis not to gratify myself," he cried, 

** But to delight my friends and parents dear ; 
And most my mother, who is best 
Entitled to indulge the zest 
Of seeing all her flattering predictions 
Proved to be facts and not o*erweening fictions." 

CII. 

It chanced, that, as he reached his native place, 
Susan beheld him enter, and confess^ 

By her astonished start, and flushing face. 
The various feelings struggling in. her breast. 

** Well !" she exclaimed in deep amaze, 

* His liveried groom and four wheelM-chaise 
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Are not, as I imagined, all ideal, > 

But manifest to sense — substantial — real. 

cin. 

" How pale he looks, poor fellow ! yet his air 
(As well it may) appears more self-possessM. 

He's strikingly improved, I do declare ! 
And then so nicely and genteelly dress'd X 

How much he's changed ! — ^unless my sight 

Deceives me, he has gained in height, 

And his defect of figure, once so staring. 

Is certainly not half so mark -d and glaring.'* 

CIV. 

How &r the chaise and servant might afiect 

This flattering estimate, we will not say : — 
Mix'd motives guide us all, and few detect 

The secret springs of which they feel the sway. 
Susan believed that naught beside 
Simple politeness was her guide. 
When morning saw her to the Langdales going,, 
To pay a visit which had long been owing. 

cv. 

After congratulations warm and high. 

On his return in such a prosperous state,. 
But most of all on his recovery 

From an assault so fell and desperate, 
She ventured, with a blush, to say 
" Where is the miscreant — Miles Grey ? 
What is his punishment ? I hope his sentence 
Will work his reformation and repentancOi" 

ovi. 

" I learn" — was the reply — ^ that he sat sail 

Last Wednesday for New York." — " How fled he hence V^ 
Demanded Susan — ** Did he 'scape from jail I" 

** No, he was freed for want of evidence. 
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Feeling no wish to prosecute, 

Or follow out a vengeful suit, 

I stopp'd all law proceedings and advances. 

And paid my forfeited recognizances." — 

cvu. 

** Amazement ! what inexplicable aim 

Made you so singular a eourse pursue ?" 
"'One'*— replied Herbert, " which the world may blame, 

But which should never be condemned by you. < 
I view*d him not like other men,— » 

He was your favoured lover when ^" 

'* My lover !" Susan interposed — " my lover ! 
That girlish preference has long been over." 

CVIII. 

** When his true character stood all confessed, 
I spoke to him no more. — In deep disgrace, 

O'erwhelmM with debt, and fearful of arrest, 
He finally absconded from the place ; 

Since when he has pursued, I hear, 

A reckless vagabond career, 

Furtively prowling round preserves and covers 

With poachers, bird-catchers, and other rovers. 
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cix. 

** Susan ! I never heard of this event 

For aught I knew, you might have been his wife, 
And thinking the disgrace and punishment 

Which fell on him might sadden all your life, 
I swore I would not lift a hand 
To fix on Grey a felon's brand. 
I hated him — that fact I will not smother, 
Bat not so deeply as I loved another." — 

ex. 

" Was it for me, then 1"— falter'd Susan—" me, 
By whom you were rejected — scorn'd — betray'd — 

That you could set the hated rival free 
WlM> level'd at your heart his deadly blade ! 
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O generous Herbert ! where, oh where, 

Shall I find language to declare ■ " 

She paused, contending with her bosom's throbbing, 

Then burst into a fit of tears and sobbing. 

oxi. 

EmboldenM by this gush of tenderness, . 

And the kind feelings in her heart that swelled, 
Herbert the lucky moment seized to press 

His suit once more ; and she, who now beheld 
Her lover's figure in his mind, 
So noble, manly, and refined, 
Ck)nsented to be his with fresh outgushes 
Of grateful tears, and agitated blushes. 

CX1I. 

Yes, she, the admired of all beholders — she 
For whom a score of rustic swains had sigh'd, 

Won by his truth and magnanimity. 
Gladly became the hunchb^ck'd artist's bride : 

Ay, and a prouder, happier wife. 

Or one who less, in after life, 

Her choice repented, you would ne'er discover, 

Where you to scrutinize the kingdom over. 

OXIII. 

And who enjoys felicity more pure 

Than her delighted spouse 1 — For his thwart form 
AVhat cares he now 1 — Of competence secure, • 

And bless'd with Susan and her love, his warm 
And reconciled affections find 
Recipients in all human kind, 
And while dispensing kindness to his neighbours, 
He gathers blessing fi*om his loving labours. 

CXIV. 

Oh 1 it was touching when I saw them last. 

To mark him brooding o'er his infimt son, 
And supplicate the nurse to hold it fast, 

Lest it should fall, as he himself had done ; 
▼ov u- 18 
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While Siiain cried, in tender tone, 
** Oh ! let him but in mind alone 
Resemble thee, thou best of human creatures ! 
And little shall I weigh his form or features. 
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cxv. 

i 



Yet there is one more deeply blessM than they, 

Tho' her beatitude be calm and mild ; — 
•Tis Herbert's mother, who will, day by day, 
Gaze on the parents, and their lovely child^ 
Until the tears of rapture ^ek 
Their course adown her furrowM cheek, 
When she will steal away, and lowly kneeling, 
In warm thanksgivings vent her bosom's feeling. 

CXVl. 

How well has Shakspeare said, " there is a soul 
Of goodriess in things evil," — ^for the cold 

And rugged father felt the soft control 
Of Herbert's love, and bounties manifold ; 

Bounties that often had the force 

To make him whisper in remorse, 

'* I have not eam'd his friendship— he should rather 

Show hatred than regard for ^ch a &ther/ 
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cxvu. 

Yet every filial: favour was bestow'd 

With such a delicate disceriiing tact, 
And his affectionate demeanour show'd ' 

Such mark'd respect in every word and act. 
That, by degrees, the sire could feel 
A pride iB sharing Herbert's weal ; 
His renovate affections daily turning 
To that dear son with more parental yearning. 

CXVIII. 

Becoming, too, thro' Herbert, reconciled 
Unto his fellow-men, he cast aside 
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, MuchofbiaBawmisanthrapj, ctunpiled 
Of diaappoinled hopes and sullen pride. 
And bent his cold, unsocial will 
To meeting* with his neighbours; — still 
An QDBttractive man, tho' much amended, 
Not wholly Uked, nor wholly unheiiiended. 

Whence came this change of &te— the blessinge whence, 

Which a whole bmily could thus Tedeem, 
Exalting them to peace and competence, 

From discontent and penury extreme 1 
Fortune beetow'd on them no prize 
In any of life's lotteries ; 

What, then, the causes which this change effected t— 
A broken l»ck, and bver's suit rejected t 

If it be true that blessings, when abused. 

Become a curse, what daily proofs arise 
That crosses and misfoitunes, rightly used. 

And well improved, are blessings in disguise. 
Yee, they who wisely regulate, 
Uay conquer the severest &te; 
For an all-gracious Deity reproveth 
With kindly aim, and whom He chasteneth, loveth. 



LiR ! then bright flash between the inflnitudea 
Of posthnmouB and antenatal gloom ; 

Life ! thou identity of difierent moods, 
Wboee thread bat ties the cradle to the tomb, — 
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Oh ! bow have saint and sinner, sage and Vandal, 
Conspired to bait thee with abuse and scandal ! 

II. 

In one thing thy accusers never vary, — 
Thou'rt brief and wretched — an established charge ; 

Yet both the cynic and voluptuary 
Have time upon thy shortness to enlarge, 

Finding it sweet to mourn life's want of sweetness,. 

And Wasting fleeting breath to prove its fleetness* 

Turn where we will, we meet the same morose 

Complaints of evanescency and wo, 
Some are malignant, others lachrymose; 

But all consider life a deadly foe — 
A scapegoat, to be cursed and vilipended 
By every tongue and pen,— by none defended. 

IV. 

What ! is it little to exchange the night 
Of nothingness for sun-lit earth and skies? 

LitUe ! to taste the strange and keen delight 
Of life's most sweet and thrilling mysteries T 

Life— in whose every stage ccMitentand gladness 

Overbalance still its suffering and sadness. 

V. 

Oh ! who can e'er forget that glorious prime 
When mere existence was delight supreme. 

When the young world, a changeful pantomime,^ 
Was an enchanted and enchanting dream 1 — 

Mirth, sunshine, fragrance, birds, a flowery wild wood, 

Such is the recollection of our childhood. 

VL 

And manhood, though its smiles be dashed with care. 
Whose bitter only zests the sweeter hours, 
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Are not its duties an enjoyment rare 

When pressing forward, with developed powers, 
We claim the meed of virtuous endeavour. 
Or seek a name that shall endure for ever 1 

VII. 

Even old age, so feared and so maligned, 
Has pleasures which our earlier grasp elude, — 

Tranquillity, respect, content of mind. 
And heart-soothing, pious gratitude, 

As from the loopholes of retreat it gazes 

On the world's vortex, safe from all its mastea 

VIII. 

Yes, life for each division of its course 

Has separate charms as well as joys for all ; 
Are not the senses an o'erflowing source. 

Whose lawful pleasures are perpetual. 
Or changed, as &ncy prompts, for the enhancement 
Of intellect's unlimited entrancement ? 

• IX. 

What sweetness, too, in the embosomed train 

Of fond affections that our being bless ! 
The ties of kindred, love's empassioned reign. 

Friendship's consolings, home's true happiness ! — 
Pleasures which nature bountifully proffers 
Alike to those of full or empty coffers. 

X. 

And what a palace for creation's lord, 

Wherein to taste life's banquet, rich and rare ! 

Sun, moon, and stars, its festal lamps afford. 
The winds and birds make music in the air, 

And for its pictures, earth, sea, sky, have blended 

Their various beauties in profusion splendid. 

19 
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XI. 

But what are all the privileges, rights, 
And glories, of a fleeting world like this ; 

What its most pure and exquisite delights ; 
Compared to that eternity of bliss, 

Perfect in kind, and endless in endurance. 

Of which a well-spent life is the assurance 1 

XII. 

For life itself, thus loftily endowed 
With present certainties, an& future hopes. 

For life itself, apart from every mode 
Prefigured by our fancied horoscopes. 

For life, with life's conditions unconfounded, 

All, all, should feel a gratitude unbounded ! 

xin. 

Into the vale of years now sinking fast. 

And forced, when young, to fill a toilsome round. 

Through life's successive stages have I pass'd 
By birth unaided, and by wealth uncrown'd ; 

Yet all by happiness have been attended, 

And on my heart have blessings still descended. 

XIV. 

For these I thank Thee, God ! by night and day ; 

And when Thou sendest death to close mine eyes, 
Unmurmuring will I Thy will obey, 

In humble hope and trust again to rise. 
And share those mercies still, O gracious Maker ! 
Of which on earth Thou madest me a partaker. 



THE END. 
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